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Quarterly English Journal 


Santosh K. Bhatia 


HAMLET AND THE BAHGAVAD GITA : 
A COMPARATIVE PROJECTION 


Appartently there seems nothing common between Hamlet 
and the Bhagavad Gita - one a western calssic and the other an 
Indian scripture. Obviously they seem poles-apart. But looked at 
more critically there is a lot of affinity between the two on the 
philosophical level both in terms of their protagonists and the essential 
truth of life enshired therein. Both Hamlet and Arjuna are, to begin 
with, men of reason in quest of truth and the dominant role is one 
of questioning in both the texts. Hamlet is skeptic, one full of doubts 
and questions (interestingly enough the play opens with a question) 
and this questioning mood cluminates in his famous soliloquy, "To be 
or not to be...." He doubts even the authenticity of the ghost and 
Says in one of his soliloquies that it might be a goblin damned come 


in the shape of his father to tempt him to damnation : 


The spirit that I have seen 
May be the devil : and the devil hath power 
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To assume a pleasing shape; yea and perhaps 
Out of my weakness and my melancholy - 


jla 

As he is very potent with such spirits - 5 
Abuses me to damn me. br 
(Act II.sc.ii.11.594-599.p.109) m 

'de 


He, therefore, stages the "Mousetrap" - a play within the Bir. 
- not only to catch the guilty conscience of King Claudius but Bin 
to verify the genuineness of the Ghost. It is not till the Closet Seki oy 
where he speaks daggers to his mother and accidentally kills Polone 
who was hiding behind the arras that this skeptic turns into and 
of faith. There is a significant transformation in Hamlet's chararo 


and he says : xdi 
it tt 

For this same lord, he 

I do repent; but heaven hath pleased it so; nt 

To punish me with this and this with me, vel 


That I must be their scourge and minister. 
(Act IIL.sc.iv.1.172-75, p.142) stt 
"ast 
He now believes that he is only an instrument to carry he 
what is ordained. He never wanted to kill Polonius. In fact, he thil 
dead Polonius "I took thee for thy better" (p.136). He thouglise: 
was the King in hiding for who except the King could be prexith 
in the Queen's closet. The unwitting murder of Polonius by Hatar 
proves a turning point in Hamlet's philosophical perception of jou 
He now believes "There is a divinity that shapes our ends/Roifin. 
hew them how we will." (Act V sc.ii. 11.10-11,180) D: 
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Hamlet, like the Greek tragedies, is a profoundly religious 
lay. Providence, H.D.F. Kitto rightly suggests, is the theme of 
Jamlet. It is not without reason that Kitto in his study of six great 
3reek tragedies includes Shakespeare's Hamlet because he firmly 
jelieves that in both we see something of the divine power or the 
'design of the providence" For example, Hamlet's escape on a 
eB irate ship from his fatal journey to England is not a mere chance. 
ut Similarly it was not a mere chance that Hamlet had his father's royal 
Se gnet in his purse when he wrote a fresh commission and seald it. 
Jlorhough not an unlikely chance yet Hamlet look upon it differently 
8nd says, "Why, even in this was Heaven ordinant. "An over-ruling 
a '5rovidence that may not intervene to save Hamlet seems surely 
yrdinant in all this. If Providence was ordinant in the death of Polonius 
it the hand of Hamlet and if it was ordinant in Hamlet's escape from 
he fatal journey to England and "if there is a special providendce 
n the fall ofa sparrow' then there surely is in the fall of Hamlet as 
vell. 

The central conflict in both Hamlet and the Bhagavad Gita 
$ the same eternal conflict between good and evil. The evil in either 


ase is not only powerful but also intertwined in relationships with 
rybe good. Hamlet is pitted against his uncle, his own mother, his 
1€ thildhood friends and even his beloved Ophelia whom her father 
uglises as a ploy against Hamlet. Similarly Arjuna has to fight his own 
reth and kin, his cousins and uncles and even his own gurus. Like 
Jatfamlet, Arjuna's mind too, in the beginning, is clouded over with 
offoubts and fears. He is reluctant to fight and kill his own kith and 
usin. He lays down his bow and arrows and is seen in a terrible 

lemma. He is totally perplexed and bewildered as Hamlet is. Both 


Em. 
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Hamlet and Arjuna are called forth to do their duty and fight agai di 
evil but both of them shrink away and brood over the larger questiy ac 
of right and wrong, moral and immoral, body and soul. They, 

both men of reason and intellect ("melancholic" in A.C. Bradle hi 
words) and therefore unable to act. Their will to act is paralyzed g 


the qualms of their conscience. Hamlet rightly understands itg ac 


Says: A 
sc 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all; a 

_ And thus the native hue of resolution s H 


Is sicklied over with the pale cast of thought, 
And enterprises of great pitch and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action. 
(Act III. se.i. 11. 83-88.113) 


The difficulty in the case of Hamlet as well as Arjuna ist 
the action which they must perform is one from which their ma 
sense recoils. It is their duty to fight and kill but performance oft 
duty to their minds might become a terrible sin. How must th 
learn to do their duty dispassionately and disinterstedly (without? 
attachments). Since both Hamlet and Arjuna are sensitive, md 
human beings, the call of duty in their case comes in conflict Wi 
their religious ethics creating a poignant moral problem. Duty! 
relative term and the moral law or the law of the conscienc 
higher than all relative duties. The conception of social duty in neil 
case must be replaced by a divine obligation. The principle of inl 


self-determination must not be subjecte aw 
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gar duty. Both Hamlet and Arjuna must not practice renunciation of 
Sti, action but detachment in action. 
eyi Arjuna must first be able to conquer his attachment, control 
dig his impulses and realize his ture self; Lord Krishna serves as his 
'ed| guide and mentor and teaches Arjuna the need for dispassionate 
ita action. He serves as beacon light and source of enlightenment for 
Arjuna. In Hamlet it is Horatio who serves as role model and a 
source of enlightenment for Hamlet. Hamlet looks upon Horatio as 
a role model, as someone close to Gita's concept of "Purushottam". 
He tells Horatio. 
... for thou hast been 

As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing, 

A man that fortune's buffets and rewards 

Hast taken with equal thanks; and blessed are those 

Whose blood and judgment are so well co- mingled 

That they are not a pipe for fortune's finger 

To play what stop the please. 

(Act III.sc.1i.11.65-71.119) 


is t 
m 
jfi 


Hamlet admires in Horatio those qualities, which he lacks 
himself. Unlike Horatio he is a "slave to passion" or like Arjuna, a 


at d 
| slave to the senses. One has to overcome one's passion and learn 
m 


(d to control the senses in order to practice that kind of stoicism 
y 


embodied in Horatio. A true stoic or "Yogi" in Gita's words is one 
in whom the "blood and judgement", emotion and reason are so 
well balanced that he becomes indifferent to pleasure or pain, rewards 
or punishment. To him "a lump of earth, a stone or gold are the 
same." He is like the anvil--things are hammered and shaped on the 


Em 
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anvil, but the anvil remains unchanged. He is changeless and Stead fag Le 
According to the Bhagavad Gita a person who is not worried, ih 
anguished with adverse circumstances, hostile conditions and harmfj A 
persons is a stoic. He is not delighted with friends and benefacto, Sd 
who bring gifts or benefits. He is without emotional variation ler 
fluctuations, fear and anger. The traits of this person are that h do 
shuns desires and greed; maintains steady and steadfast emotion bó 
state; abjures fear and anger; responds to friends and foes, gain an CO; 
loss with ease and equipoise; does not over joy himself with pleasure 
nor does drown himself with sorrow in times of afflication. Hej 
attached to none. He is indiffernt to praise and blame. Thes 
according to Gi/a, are the qualities of a ture " Yogi Purusha". In th 
light of this understanding both Hamlet and Arjuna steadily mov 
from ignorance to knowledge and from knowledge to wisdom. 

In terms of philosophical parallels both Hamlet and th 
Bhagavad Gita dilate subtly upon the dialectic of determinism vs 
free will. In life there are certain things man has no control upon an: 
Such forces that are beyond human control at times determine things pre 
For instance, one cannot know, when or where one is born. Matof. 
has no choice over his nationality, race or parentage. One may bidu! 
born in a situation that is not of one's own making as for examples 
Hamlet is. In other words, he is pushed into a given situation ant” 
expected to confront it. He has a father mudered and he is askel “if 
to take revenge for the foul and unnatural murder. The same iit! 
almost true of Arjuna and both of them confront the problem oiv 

choice- to fight or not to fight, to play the game of life with the card the 
given or give it up. The given cards mi ght not be the best ones of" 
pleasant ones but a good player is one who chooses to play gris 
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ame and play it well. A bad player having good cards may lose 
3 "the game whereas a good player with bad cards may play better 
mfi 
"o embodied dexterously in both the texts on a more philosophical 
on] 
it hi 


and win the game. The interplay of free will and determinism is thus 


evel. Both Hamlet and Arjuna in a given situation are assailed by 
doubt and despair. Arjuna lays down the bow and arrows in a fit 
OM bow and arrows in a fit of black despair whereas Hamlet 


am contemplates self-slaughter or suicide : 


ure 

lei O! that this too too solid flesh would melt 

est Thaw and resolve itself into a dew; 

| thi Or that the Everlasting had not fix'd 

fo His canon against self-slaughter! 

l. (Act I.sc.ii.11.129-32,62) 

thi 

| VS Both Hamlet and Arjuna are haunted by the questions of life 


or and death and life after death. Both seek and attain insights and 
ngs prepare themselves to fight. Arjuna is able to realize the importance 
fa of action over inaction, detachment from desires over cessation of 
; duty. The Gita asks us to cultivate the spirit of detachment from 
pliresults and total dedication to the will of God/Providence. Like 
ni Arjuna, Hamlet too gains self-knowledge or wisdon that he has to 
«fight a usurper and defalcator, an aggressor and a murderer, 
> transgressors and violaters of ethics, morality and religion as per the 
, g/divine will. He learns to look upon himself, as an instrument to fulfill 
rdithe divine will. He, like Arjuna, gains philosophical insights into the 
,g nature of life and death and life after death. There is profound 
qi Wisdom in Hamlet's words to the King after the death of Polonius: 


ri Collection, Haridwar 


Em 
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A man may fish with the worm that hath eat 

Of a king, and eat of the fish that hath fed 

Of that worm....to show how a king 

May go a progress through the guts of a beggar. 
(Act IV.sc.iii.1.27-31,148) 


Gita's philosophy of the soul's immortality finds parallels) 
Hamlet's insights into death and the immortality of the human so 
He believes that the Ghost may harm his body but it cannot han 
his soul, which is immortal like the spirit itself : "I do not set my li 
at a pin's fee;/And for my soul, what can it do to that,/Being a thi 
immortal as itself?" (Act I.sc.iv.ll.65-67. p.75) 

The body is perishable whereas the soul is imperishable. T 
soul, according to the Bhagavad Gita, is eternal —weapons d 

"not destroy it, fire cannot burn it; neither can it be dried by the wit 
nor dissolved by water. Just as the human body changes clotht 
the soul changes bodies thereby reincarnating itself. Hamla 
philosophical reflections on human life and death in the gravedigg 
scene match the ultimate philosophy of life enunciated in ll 
Bhagavad Gita. Holding Yorick's skull in his hand, Hamlet refle 


Een he hath borne me on his back a thousand times; 
and now, how abhorred in my imagination it is! my 
gorge rises at it. Here hung those lips that I have kissed 
I know not how oft. Where be your jibes now? your 


gambols? your songs? your flashes of merriment, that 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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were wont to set the table on roar? Not one now, to 
mock your own grinning? quite chapfallen? 
(Act IV.sc.i.11.179-86,176) 


Dialting upon the same argument Hamlet further philosophizes 

:"To what base uses we may return, Horatio! Why may not 
imagination trace the noble dust of Alexander, till he find it stopping 

ls a bunghole?" (Act IV.sc.1.11.196-98,176) Still further ahead, 


E" continuing in the same mood, Hamlet reflects : 


han 
yl Imperious Caesar, dead and turned to clay, 
thi Might stop a hole to keep the wind away : 
O! that that earth, which kept the world in awe, 
T Should patch a wall to expel the winter's flaw. 
3G (Act IV,sc.1.11.206-09, 176-77) 
wil 
the The gravediggers scene not only epitomizes Hamlet's 


lé encounter with death but also his understanding of life's vanities and 
gd futilities. His clouded mind, unsettled convictions and confused 
18 consciousness are fully enlightened. All the doubts, distress and 
le despair that bothered him earlier are now dispelled. Just as the 
"Virat Swaroop" of Lord Krishna in te Gita (Chapter XI) awakened 
the consciousness of Arjuna and prompted him to action, the 
gravediggers' scene in Hamlet prepares the Prince to accept his 
fate. He will not defer or delay the action as he has been seen doing 


so far. In Hamlet's own words : 


Sa 


En 
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There's a special providence in the fall of a sparrow. 

Ifit be now,'tis not to come; if it be not to come, it 

will be now; if it be not now, yet it will come : the 

readiness is all. Since no man has aught of what he 

leaves, what is it to leave betimes? Let be. 
(ActV.sc.ii.11.211-16, 188) 

Like Arjuna, Hamlet tums to the decisive action, not with a 
egoistic mind but with self-knowledge. His illusions are destroyed 
his doubts are dispelled. The chosen instrument of God takes up the 
duty given to him by Providence. He will now do God's bidding. He 
realizes, like Arjuna, that He made us for His ends, not our own 
Hamlet surrenders himself in the spirit of Arjuna's words, "As I am 
ordained by Thee Hrsikesha, seated in my heart, so I act," Jesu 
also said, "I seek not my own will but the will of Him who sent me! 
When he said, "Thy will be done" he gave up his separate existence 
and identified himself with the Lord who had sent him. So do 
Arjuna as well as Hamlet. 
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THE POETICS OF PRETEXT AND ds 
THE BHAGAVAD GITA Pu 

‘Lo 
iof! 

The objective of a literary work of art is to provide aesthel ect 
pleasure or kavyananda which is brahamananda - sahodar.lbet 
creates a state of bliss in the hearer, an impersonalized and ineffat Kri 
judgement from which every track of its components ...materiali cor 
obliterated" (Jagananath). Aesthetic enjoyment is both a meanstof . 
achieving perfect mental balance and ultimate salvation. 

The pretext is one such poetic device employed in tibet 
Bhagavad Gita which lends chamatkara (strangeness) to tto r 
discourse and makes the reader think and by such thinking revedKri 
the Parambraham (the Almighty, Lord Krishna) who encompass his 
the whole universe in Himself. Through this the reader also comt8iv 
to recognize that meaning is not frozen but is a highly interestiaPla 
flow of consiousness from the reader to the text. In the Bhagave! 2 
| Gita, the device of pretext is so skillfully employed that the reade Or 


automatically visualizes the colossal form, the Vision of God? Ye 
dev 


| Man, as the friend of the struggling soul. 
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Literature exploits other proprieties of words besides their 
referential ones, such as their capability of being organized into 
rhythmical groups, their auditory and muscular suggestions, their 
fortuitous kinships with other words, different connotations of a 
word, etc. The poetics of pretext is skillfully used and utilized in 
Krishna's varied names through their different connotations in the 
Bhagavad Gita. 

In the Bhagavad Gita, there are forty different names, such 
as Madhav, Madhusudan, Bhagvan, Vishvaroopa, Achyuta, 
Purushottam, Keshav, Janardan, etc. used by Arjuna to call upon 
Lord Krishna. Each of these names describes an attribute or quality 
of God, reverberating with the potentiality of an inner, philosophical 

Xt echo, leading to a realization of the deeper meaning of the dialogue 
l| between the two. The different epithets used by Arjuna to address 
all Krishna are not just there for the sake of variety but meaningful to 
ali context. This is one of the enriching features, which make the study 
stof Bhagavad Gita a relishable exercise to attain brahmananda. 

As the major part of the Bhagavad Gita is but a dialogue 

th between Arjuna and Krishna, with the former calling upon the latter 
tito relieve his distress, there is a gradual shift in Arjuna's position as 
ed Krishna provides him relief, reflected in the tone and demeanor of 
sschis address. For example, his first call to Krishna is but a command 
megiven by a warrior to his charioteer. Arjuna says : "O Achyuta, 
jnplace my chariot in between the two armies" (Bhagavad Gita, 
yo 1.21) Here Arjuna addresses Krishna as Achyuta, which means 
de One who never falls from his position." This means that Krishna, 
jgeven though he is the supreme lord, has out of affection for his 

devotee Arjuna reduced himself to the status of a charioteer. 
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However, in no way compromises his supreme position, lei 
resembles a Supreme Court judge, who diligently orders D. 
punishments and rewards in his courtroom; but the same perg Gc 
when he comes back home, is content to play around with; bo 
grandson and take orders from the child. Indeed, it is the nature the 
the supremely compassionate Infinite Lord Krishna, Vishnu Incan pre 
to take an slightest job for his devotees. When Arjuna's elder brot pe: 
Yudhishtra performed the yajna, known as rajasuya, each ment say 
of the family was assigned a different task, and the great Ltsut 
Krishna took upon himself to wash the feet of each and every gy (Bl 
who came to the yajna. Yudhishtra says in the Bhagavad Pun 
"Just as the brilliance of the Sun is neither enhanced nor diminishisst 
with the ascent or decline of the Sun, even so your actions innot 
way exalt or detract your glory" (10.74.4) mil 
Obeying Arjuna's command, Krishna drove the chario fan 
between the two families. It is known to all what happened this th 


Seeing his near and dear ones arrayed opposite him, ready tolit, h 
down their lives, Arjuna was awash with a gust of sentimentall'an 
leading to emotional exhaustion, and he found his heart sinkingl0° 
unknown depths of turmoil. With his limbs shaking, Arjuna said:PS: 
Madhusudan, I do not wish to kill these my relatives, even thoihis 
they kill me" (Bhagvad Gita 1.35) The attribute Madhusudan me 
the slayer of the demon named Madhu. It refers to the annihilal 

of this villain by the lord just before the creation of this world. ^*^ 
| word Madhu in its turn means, ‘honey’, and thus the demon Maffor 
represents attachment (raag) to this world, which seems swe” 
us. Hereby, Arjuna reminds Krishna that just as he had killed i 
| demon of attachment before, similarly should he do so in the pe eal 
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circumstances. Next Arjuna enquires : "O Madhav, how can we be 
S ‘happy by killing our relatives?" (Bhagavad Gita, 1.36) "Ma" means 
“IS! Goddess Lakshmi and "dhav" means husband. Thus, the confused 
fhlang preplexed Arjuna wants to point out the way which would save 
Ute their (Arjuna's) clan from the impending misfortune. As the narrative 
AM proceeds, Krishna discourses Arjuna that the only way to gain 
Iolpeace is through equainimity of the mind, prompting the latter to 
"lllsay: "The mind is restless, turbulent, obstinate and very strong. To 
Ltsubdue it is, O Krishna, more difficult than controlling the wind" 
g(Bhagavad Gita, 6.34) 
uri As a matter of fact, Indian philosophy is pretty clear on the 
shissue that it is very difficult to control the mind. However, one does 
innot need to do so, as there is an easier way to salvation. Since the 
mind is not independent, but goes to any object which gains its 
ioi fancy, the solution lies in wedding it to one divine husband. Krishna 
this the ultimate attraction, and like a magnet drawing iron files towards 
olit, he too naturally attracts his devotees. Indeed the first letter in his 
ajname is symbolic of his 'grip' over his devotees, because of the 
nghook-like shape in its lower half (Kri). Thus, Arjuna reveals the 
diposition of each of us by acknowledging that he is unable to divert 
his restless mind towards the feet of Krishna and instead implores 
a &rishna to do so. 
ati Krishna gradually builds up his discourse with bold 
exhortations and then’ gradually goes on to more abstract 
gfformulations. However, the accent is always on a partnership between 
gman and deity. Krishna says :"Those who attempt to liberate 
jthemselves from old age and death by taking refuge in me, they 
uf Calize the Supreme Reality Gehman (Bhagavad Gita 7.29). 
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. condi o is the supreme reality) 
Arjuna then enquires Purshottama, what is t p W - 


(Bhagavad Gita, 8.1). Purushottam means the "supreme Person sd 
obviously he is the only one who can grant the knowledge of th, 
Supreme Reality. The lord then instructs Arjuna that the Suprem er 
Reality is none other than himself, who pervades each and CVE 
aspect of the manifested existence. This prompts Arjuna to say - 
Keshava, I totally believe whatever you have told me as true. Neitt |. 
the gods, nor the demons, O Bhagvan, can understand yothe y 
(Bhagvad Gita, 10.14) ka 
Here are two modes of addressing Krishna - Keshava an 
Bhagvan, both of which are loaded w ith spiritual and contextu jui 
relevance. According to Shri Shankaracharya's commentary on tkeejn 
Vishnu Sahasranama, the word Keshav is made up of the followir) Ur 
: (1) 'K' meaning Lord Brahma (2) 'A' meaning Lord Vishnu (br en 
'Ish' meaning Lord Shiva (4) 'va' meaning form (vapu in Sanskr&risk 
Therefore, by calling upon god as Keshava, Arjuna communicab all. 
his realization of the fact that it is the 'One Supreme Reality whivou t 
takes form as these three principal gods, and therefore the whohe hi 
world. The epithet 'Bhagvan' also signifies Krishna's supremétr etc 
abundant status, since the term 'Bhagvan' is used for the "One woes | 
possesses the six kinds of splendours, namely - (a) complthe S 
prosperity (b) dharma (righteousness) (c) yasha (fame) (d) work 
(fortune) (e) jnana (knowledge) (f) vairagya (detachment). {rist 
In the next verse, Arjuna refers to Krishna with no less tfon™ 
five names, expressing his wonder and reverence. Arjuna say i 
Supreme Person (Purushottam), Origin of all beings (bhuta-bhayf nie 
Lord of all beings (Bhutesh), God of all gods (deva-deva)® — 
Ruler of the World (jagatpati)". Arjuna, however, is not satis enc 
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lity? 
with the lord's abstract formulations, and asks Krishna to expand 
E lis discourse with easily understandable examples. Arjuna reiterates 
ù, O Janardana, my thirst for your nectar like speech is not quenched. 
x “therefore, kindly describe again your attributes in detail." (Bhagavad 
NIC ita] 10.18) The name Janardana is composed of two parts-'Jana' 
ay I caning the veil of ignorance (avidya) and 'ardana' meaning the one 
feit who annihilates it. Krishna then proceeds to explain in detail that 
Y0l'he whole manifested world is his manifestation. This forms the main 
idea of the eleventh chapter of the Bhagavad Gita. 
/a an In the next chapter, Arjuna requests Krishna to show him this 
ext Jniversal Form encompassing the entire world (Vishva Rupa), after 
on teeing which Arjuna says-" O Lord of the universe (Vishveshvara), 
Owl) Universal Form (Vishva Rupa), I see in you no beginning, middle 
Du r end." (Bhagavad Gita, | 1.16). Then very aptly does he call 
skirishna by the name Vishnu, meaning all- pervading. Arjuna says" 
caD all- reaching Vishnu, with your gaping mouths and glowing eyes 
whivou touch the skies." (Bhagavad Gita, 11.24). The sky represents 
whohe highest point the human eyes can reach, and with his senses thus 
emétretched to the limit, Arjuna becomes terrified and asks Krishna 
e woes Arjuna acknowledge him as ' Hrishikesha', meaning master of 
nplhe senses’. Arjuna speaks to the Lord "O Master of the senses, the 
(d) world delights upon hearing your glory" (Bhagavad Gita, 11.36). 
’ Krishna as Hrishikesha is the director of the senses, who now 
ss tifontrols the reins of Arjuna's senses, unlike the first instance above 
ys"vhen Arjuna " orders" Krishna to take his chariot between the two 
,qyimies. 
at Arjuna now apologizes for having addressed Krishna, as a 
sf end rather than venerating him like the god that he truly was. 
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Arjuna seeks Krishna's apology-'for addressing you familiarly ay to f 
Krishna’ 'O Krishna! 'O Yadava' O Comrade (Sakha) and regard phe: 
you merely as a friend, unknowing of this greatness o f yours, pote 
Achyuta, O Immesurable One, | ask for your forgiveng 
(Bhagavad Gita, 11.41-42). Git 
Arjuna was very fond of the name 'Krishna'. He has usedi ^ra: 
epithet no less than nine times in the Bhagavad Gita, more th tran 
iss 
feel 


desi 


any other. The name 'Yadav' indicates that Krishna belonged to} 
Yadav clan, and Krishna and Arjuna were related to each other 
first cousins. Thus Arjuna reminds Krishna that it was only beca 
they were brothers that he had taken the liberties to address him 
above. However, the immeasurable (aprameya) greatness of Kris 
makes sure that Arjuna's liberties did not at all affect his exal 
status, thus is Krishna (Achyuta), "One who never falls from! 
position." This name also suggests that since god is unchangint tps 
nature, his affection towards Arjuna is not diminished a bit in s] i 
of any offense committed by the latter, and therefore by any ont 
us. 

The 'nameless' thus has several names and it is through tl 
names that the nameless is to be realized. The forms, attribul 
glories and excellencies of the divine are unlimited and these vai 
names express them. Each name stands for and attribute of! 
Supreme. The namelessness of the divine is an effective devi 
communicate that we must get rid of our obsession with the n* 
-and-form world. The materialistic world prevents us from reali? 
the truth of the non-dual reality which is at its basis. The very i 
of the divine forms and the utterance of the sacred names ™ 


one's sense faculties get sublimated. Name is superior and the sub 
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y asi to form as the latter stands for the physical features of the world of 
ardi phenomena and the former signifies the psychical characteristics, a 
urs; potent tool for creative meditation. 
ene The poeties of pretext is so skillfully employed in the Bhagavad 
Gita that the reader experiences art experience which is 
ed, brahamanand- sahodar in nature. This helps the reader to 
e th transcend the materialistic and worldly state. The poetics of pretext 
{toi 1$ Such a powerful communicative strategy that the reader always 
the, feels himself in the position of Arjuna, i. e. the situation of complete 
tu desirable surrender. 


Notes & References 


!Srimad Bhagavad Gita, ISKCON( all the references are 
from this edition and have been mentioned at relevant places within 
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UNHEARD MUSIC IN ELIOT'S FOUR QUARTETS, sam 


THE LANGUAGE OF PARADOX sim] 


"I 


co 
livir 

"Language of poetry is the language of Paradox.. .Thep und 

must work by analogies, but the metaphors do not lie in the sa mea 
plane or fit neatly edge to edge.... Even the most direct and sim tenc 
poet is forced into paradoxes far more often than we think obs: 
comments Cleanth Brooke. The Four Quartets is a living testima as it 
of it. The use of witty language, containing certain underlying lat mor 
meanings that are in contradiction with apparent meanings make ord 
poem paradoxical. The use of such language tends to make apt The 
obscure and Eliot is regarded as one such obscure poeta Con 
expresses his views that "poets in our civilization, as it exists Sens 
present, must be difficult... The poet must become more and m Orde 
comprehensive, more allusive, more indirect, in order to force valu 
dislocate if necessary, language into meaning."! The reason for j toc 
crisp, terse language is that a poet has to communicate experiél ing 
which is not an experience in the ordinary sense, for it may gem 
exist, formed out of many personal experiences ordered in s% “*P 
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way which may be very different from the way of valuation of 
practical life, in the expression of it. A poet who wants to convey 
| himself through using indirect language, necessarily and inevitably 
seeks refuge in paradox. It becomes his irresistible temptation as 
the message that he wants to communicate can be expressed only 
in terms of paradox. Eliot's The Four Quartets follows similar 
pattern. {tc "/" Language of poetry is the language of Paradox... The 
poet must work by analogies, but the metaphors do not lie in the 
TS: same plane or fit neatly edge to edge...Even the most direct and 
simple poet is forced into paradoxes far more often than we think, 
"comments states Cleanth Brooke and The Four Quartets is a 
living testimony of it. The use of witty language, containing certain 
1e underlying latent meanings that are in contradiction with apparent 
esa meanings makes a poem paradoxical. The use of such language 
sim) tends to make a poet obscure and Eliot is regarded as one such 
hink obscure poet. He expresses his views that \"poets in our civilization, 
tima as it exists at present, must be difficult.... The poet must become 
g lat more and more comprehensive, more allusive, more indirect, in 
jake order to force, to dislocate if necessary, language into meaning, V'! 
ap The reason for this crisp, terse language is that a poet has to 
et. | communicate experience which is not an experience in the ordinary 
ists Sense, for it may only exist, formed out of many personal experiences 
4 mo Ordered in some way which may be very different from the way of 


rce Valuation of practical life, in the expression of it. A poet who wants 


for 


rie 
y oj temptation as the message that he wants to communicate can be 


j to convey himself through using indirect language, necessarily and 


inevitably seeks refuge in paradox. It becomes his irresistible 


sof expressed only in terms of paradox. Eliot's The Four Quartets 
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follows similar pattern. j 
In The Four Quartets the recurrent references of my 
dance and still point, have been made by the poet but the us 
paradoxical terms in connection to these create an aura of myst 
around these terms. Eliot's concept of "still point" has been a subj 
of recapitulation and research. Critics have devoted considera 
attention on this point of his poem but a satisfactory answer ay 
not be reached at. In fact, still point is the final culmination ofw 
music and dance are only initial stages or in other words all thi 
three are parts of design and according to that music and dancei 


the means to attain the goal- the still point. 


Neither from nor towards, at the still point, there the 
dance is, 
But neither arrest nor movement. And do not call it 
fixity, 
Where past and future are gathered. Neither movement 
from nor towards, 
Neither ascent nor decline, Except for the point, the 
still point, 
There would be no dance, and there is only the dance? 


The dance Eliot has been referring to, is not the corp 
dance, but it is the dance of "mystics, performed at the still pout! 
the universe. Still point in human body is the stage of pef 
consciousness." Thus the abundant use of these images confit 
that The Four Quartets is a philosophical poem concerning 
unity of the temporal with the eternal, and music and danc' 
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recurrent images in it. "Unheard music hidden in the shrubbery"^ has 
nl been a debatable imagery since the time The Four Quartets was 
ES penned down. Helen Gardner, M K. Naik, Leonard Unger tried to 
Ysk penetrate into the paradox of unheard music, but could not solve 
Ub the riddle. Perhaps the European background of the critics is the 
erd! reason that made them to explain it in terms of the external music 
X. and tried to decipher and decode the same. But a fresh insight is 
fwi required at this point from the view of Indian philosophy. To be very 
| thi precise, music has been a captivating theme for Eliot since the time 
cei he composed his first poem 'Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock,' in 
which he writes, " I have heard the mermaids singing, each to each. 
I do not think that they will sing to me." This fascination continuous 
and then the entire The Waste Land renders assurance of the solitary 
world around him through the music of the water "drip, drop, drip, 
drop." This loneliness attains confirmation through the song of the 
woman who " fiddled whisper music on those strings"! of her long 
black hair. 
Eliot's fascination with music and words is clearly reflected in 
The Four Quartets. By the time he wrote this poem, his fascination 
takes the form of mysticism. He writes: 


Words move, music moves 


po Only in time; but that which is only living 

oin! Can only die. Words, after speech, reach 

vert” Into the silence.Only by the form, the pattern, 
nfif Can words or music reach 

ng! The stillness, as a Chinese jar still 

dil Moves perpetually in its stillness.” 
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: only 


In the stanza quoted above two images are complex ą Peg 


unintelligible to the readers. The idea that "words, after speg ang 


reach / Into the silence" seems abstract and abstruse. He does, musi 

explain the exact form or pattern by which words or music philc 

reach the "stillness," that is contradictory to words. Can stillnessg throu 

music co-exist with each other? If yes, then what kind of words by tl 

music or stillness is this? These are some serious questionst pract 

need to be answered in the light of Indian Philosophy. conc 

According to Oriental philosophy every word is full ofmeani body 

Behind the word is the sound, which reveals its 'truth' to the mii spen 

which is attuned to it. Indian philosophers believe that "every w of th 

vibrates with the meaning that is embedded in it."® Words, if arran adva 

in a meaningful sequence take the form of incantations or "mant and i 

and even after speech these mantras do not perish but th uppe 

reverberates in the outer sphere of the sky (cosmos) and find have 

become a part of cosmic "silence". atter 

These paradoxical terms and descriptions bewilder read recre 

and critics since the time The Four Quartets was penned dow instr 

In ‘Burnt Norton' Eliot refers to "The unheard music hidden in! Cons 

shrubbery" and later in "The Dry Salvages’ he mentions mysteria att 

music : "Music heard so deeply/That it is not heard at all, but f Sinc 

are the music/While the music lasts." he se 
Regarding it Leonard Unger emphasizes that the unique quà 

of the music in The Four Quartets is that "in no instance is ý heig 

| music both literally and normally heard.""° Eliot does not explain i tout 

kind of music that is too deep to be heard- is it ordinary music sym 

| something divine? Whether it is the music of the soul that is audi! va 

i 
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only to few people and can only be experienced through soul? Here 


OW 


rye 


jci 


he seems referring to the music that can only be experienced and 
"which certainly remains unheard by common man."!! The unheard 
music remains a constant paradox for the Westem readers as Western 
philosophers find this term unpalatable. This riddle can be solved 
through Oriental philosophy. This paradox of unheard music is known 
by the term 'Anhatnad'? in Hindu beliefs. In one of the yogic 
practices, during the process of meditation, a yogi accumulates and 
concentrates all his energy and tries to listen inner music of the 
body. This is practiced with breath control exercises and the yogis 
spend hours together in effort to concentrate and listen the sound 
of their own inhalation and exhalation. Gradually as they achieve 


advance stage in meditation, this sound becomes audible to them 


t and they "began to hear the celestial harmonies resounding in the 


upper spaces of sahasrara (Centre in the mind). These inner sounds 
have been called the music of the sphere. All the outer music is an 
attempt to approximate these inner harmonies. They cannot be 
recreated even by the finest musicians or the finest musical 
instruments." Speech is externalization of different levels of 
consciousness. While Eliot tends to articulate something that is 


j inarticulate, that is beyond the boundaries of all human expressions. 


Since it is not possible to explain all these through verbal language 
he seeks refuge in symbols. 

This ability to listen the unheard music leads people to spiritual 
heights and as Charan Singh believes "when the soul starts listening 
to the shabad / And the mind begins to come under control" it 
symbolizes awakening of soul because it is 'soul' that listens the 


Shabad not ears. The external music is meant for auditory organs 
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but this divine music reverberates in the heart of yogis, it is My 
: aks ircul 

of silence. T.S. Eliot's use of this music 1n The Four Quarten eus 

escap 


merely an expression of this paradox. 
dance 


In The Four Quartets the images of dance and still point; 
two another images that enable readers to penetrate into inher 
meaning of these terms. "There would be no dance; and ther 
only the dance." es hise 

This dance takes place at the still point of the turning woi 
This still point seems akin to the center or pivot of the potte di 
wheel. The wheel is continuously moving but the pivot is stilla 
clay takes required shape indicating dance of the elements. Schol opel 


have critically analyzed this image of dance. It has been expres deve 


by them that "the images of dance are contrasted to enable us indie: 
visualize the contrast between the dance of the body and the dan inm 


of the spirit." The "still point" is the contrasting corridor betw conse 
there is the dance' and "there will be no dance". There is the dar medi 
of life with all its intricate gestures, when it is phenomenal, there Dhya 
only a "still point", an apparent dance, an illusion of dance! (perfe 
analogy has to be inferred from the cosmic notions from electi is the 
to planes."'^ The dance is at the "still point" of the turning woll and s 
and in this case the still point acquires more significance than! engro 
dance itself. It is as mystical as the "unmoved mover of the univer time, 
According to Western philosophy dance is a symbol : "There wol stage 
be no dance, and there is only the dance." The first dance is! 
dance of corporal desires, ambitions and dreams that perplet 
man all the time while the later use of the term dance indict 
complete ecstasy after achieving freedom from carnal desires. " 
an early stage the dance must have been a release from disagree! 
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Ny 2 : o 
j circumstances transporting man back to Eden in ecstatic urge to 

e i "Wc 

1 escape into primitive happiness"? But here in The Four Quartets 

dance is not only a "contemplation"? but it is a part of great rhythmic 

ntg 


process of creation and destruction, of death and rebirth, as according 
er 


to Hindu belief" Lord Shiva's dance symbolizes this eternal life- 


"2! 


3 death rhythm which goes on in endless cycles." Eliot expresses 


this cyclic process of nature : "What we call the beginning/is often 


k the end/And to make an end is to make a beginning The end is 


tte 
where we start from."?! 


lke This 'still point’ is a place where past and future are gathered 
together and it is a point from where it is not possible to make 
& movement in any direction, "neither movement nor decline". In 
W indicates that either the still-point is situated in a vacuum or it exists 
lih i man's consciousness only. Perhaps it refers to the stage of perfect 
we 


| 


consciousness that is achieved by contemplation or when during 
a) meditation one concentrates all one's energy at a certain point. 
et Dhyan or concentration is one of the steps to achieve salvation 
20 (perfect peace) mentioned in Rajyoga and according to it still point 
{it is the ultimate destination of man that provides him perfect peace 
oth and serenity of mind. It is that stage when the follower is so deeply 
engrossed in contemplation that he is rarely conscious of the moving 
eS time, for him time comes to a stand still. Only a saint can reach this 


yo! stage and Eliot seems familiar with the truth when he mentions it in 
st 


nt 


G "The Dry Salvages." 

cal But to apprehend 

i 2 ; 

x The point of intersection of the timeless 
eat 


With time, is an occupation for the saint.? 
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Eliot was fully aware that over simplification of language woi]iot's 
have spoiled the mysterious and philosophical flavour of the pom itera 
and meaning of a poem is identified with its complex structu, 
Therefore, he decided to express the thought in natural condens 
form, that provides it intricacy and transmits it the rare quality ty Poem: 
was alien to the nature of poetry written before Eliot. In his opini 
genuine poetry can communicate before it is understood. It expresgof Ts 
his opinion about the kind of language one should use in poetry. } 


believed that problem of communication in ordinary poetry is nots 


[ 


complex as it is in dramatic poetry. Therefore, a poet ought tow Ashrai 


the language carefully as each word carries meanings with it a | 


that words are "neither beautiful nor ugly" so it is essential for a pt | 


to dispose the words at the "right moment that he is able to extgEliot: 


the maximum richness and productivity from their use."? Langua YOK: 

D * (a . 
that is perfect in connotative and denotative purposes can fulfill t 

D . l 
expectation of readers by serving the purpose of author. True; 


was an apt instrument in the hands of Eliot but it plays decisive «(Delhi 
] 


in making him complex, obscure and tuming his poetry into a parado 
USPD 
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NARRATING THE ADAPTATIONS : 
MONIKA ALI'S ALENTEJO BLUE 


Monica Ali is regarded as one of the best writers of fictional 

prose by all standards. With her debut novel Brick Lane (2003) 
she got wide recognition on the horizon of literary scene. She has 
been recognised as a keen observer of human life in all its ordinariness. 
Monica's latest fiction Alentejo Blue (2006) is set in Portugal where 
She and her family sojourned for a few months. Asked about the 
inspiration to create this novel, Monica herself confided that some 

- of her neighbours mi ght identify bit of them in the characters and 
narrative. She also hopes that they would perceive 'their transformed 
forms in the story. In the editorial review of Amazon.com. the 
Observation is made, "With the 2003 publication of her acclaimed 
debut novel, Brick Lane in 2003, which was shortlisted for Man 
Booker Prize, Monica Ali established herself as a keen observer of 
the human condition, ... the setting is a village community in Portugal, 
zalled Mamarrosa. In the series of episodic vignettes, she limns the 
laily lives, hopes, wishes, dreams of villagers and visitors alike." 
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Amazon.com., 2006: 2 of 10). 
As a matter of fact Monica Ali born in Dhaka and broy 


up in London sets her efforts to portray the struggling commu 
the rural Alentejo region of Portugal, where corn prices are falli 
the region, healing after the brutal Salazar regime and the log 
don't quite care to cater to tourists. Her first novel Brick L 
centered around Islamic immigrants, a fascinating family saga t 
largely from the view point of a Bangladeshi woman. Alentejo 8 
tells the story of the struggles and sufferings of a village commu 
in Portugal called Mamarossa. However, Ali has revealed the fi 
related to Alentejo in the acknowledgement of the book itself. 
confesses that the place, Alentejo is an area that has its own partia 
character, as it has been a case with the imaginary corner of Alen 
about which the writer attempted to portray. 
Monica's talent is visible in painting the village scene asy 
as sensibility in this work. Her stand has been clear since thet 
beginning of the book. She has quoted from Jose Sarama: 
Journey to Portugal. "Villages are like people, we approach th 
slowly, a step at a time". (Quoted by Monika Ali in Alentejo Pl 
The author seems to be concerned mainly with the idea of pait 
the landscape of the place and the outer and inner motives of! 
characters. As it is said that novel reading enhances our understatt 
of the culture and milieu we can find that in this beautiful ficti 
work the characters reveal their manners and morals, as wel. 
view points and give us a lot to learn about them. As the authot 
suggested that villages are very similar to people, it takes till 
approach them. All of a sudden approach to a village is not poss 


It should be noted that we need to pay more attention and il" 
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more time with patience to understand and modify a village like 
olg Alentejo. However, the growth and progress of a village move very 
mni slowly. It cannot develop overnight. 
falli As a matter of fact, what is important here is to have a 
log glimpse of the physical feature of the village. The novel starts with 
k Lt the scene of woods. Later on the picturesque description of the 


gat almond blossom, the tomatoes coming early. The description of 
jo Di 


olives, long grass, log etc. gives us a hint of Ali's adept skill of 
mw narration. 
he fi The houses in the village are described to be constructed in 


elf. the latest designs. All in all it could be assumed that Ali is poetic in 


uti her description of scenes and sights. It shows her clear understanding 


Met of a village. For Ali it could be said that she is a universal figure 
belonging to every country and clime like any great creative artist. 


Here, it is worthwhile to mention, Amitav Ghosh's Shadow Lines 


as 
hex in which he says that geographical boundaries hardly matter for a 
mat broad minded man because it is man made. Such people as great 
hth artists transcend these limits. She is born in Bangladesh, brought up 
) Bb in London and she has chosen to write about a Portuguese village. 


yal 


= 


This paper is an attempt to highlight the adaptations of a village to 
s of! the city ways. The villagers are keen to enjoy the amenities of life 
tan available in a big city. They talk ofa six hundred bed hotel, a golf 
ictit Course, a park with water slides, etc. to be made in the village. A 
wel, cafe owned by a Portuguese named Vasco is already there. Antonio 


pot’ has started computer internet that is not functioning properly. There 
gm 1S much t 


alk of Marco Afonso Rodrigues he is guessed as a cousin 
oss! (© Eduardo, a very rich man. Marco is supposed to be a rich 
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of the village are waiting for him. They think that ifhe has any sq, So, | 
at all he will approach to Vasco, the only business man the the 
However, at last Marco is exposed as an impersonator. plac 
The adaptation of the village to the city ways is not only the \ 
terms of facilities but also in terms of approaches, sensibilit; new 
awareness, mentality and ambitions. Every character in the no 
has his or her own ambitions and longings. They try to adapt tog as fi 
ways in terms of everything. appr 
The novelist has not concentrated on any character extensiyg àmel 
instead in every chapter new sets of character appear. They hi t° th 
conversation and reveal their ideas and opinions on different iss 10d: 
of life. There is not a single story that is developed. For exam} able 
in the very first chapter Joao appears along with Rui, who is: be di 
assistant to a truck driver. The insight of the novelist makes it possi Sue 
to portray the miserable condition of daily wages workers. Ast bold 


truck reaches they are deli ghted that they have a chance toe shou 


some money. To quote from the text: PER 
indus 
They were seventeen and hungry when they first met . bs 
in the back of a cattle wagon... There is work enough pee 
for all... Joao feels terribly hungry. Joao was so hungry pe 
he felt it in his legs and his hands and his scalp. They — Ps 
walked through the hovels, the women lining the door pla * 
ways, the dogs noising the gutters and came to the Lema 
centre... They milled about with the other men waiting 
for work and learned a lot. 
asks | 
On Ire 


Taso himself suffers from hunger alongwith other work? 
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Y sq, So, the author seems to have a deep insight of the wretched life of 

‘the the workers. The poverty and joblessness, predominant in small 

places have been given due attention by the novelist. Nevertheless, 

only the village community is ready to move the mountains to acquire 
ilii; new ways and prospects. 

o Itis very pertinent to note that Ali has presented the villagers 

tog as full of enthusiasm and spirit. They are very positive in their 

approach. Despite the fact that they are very much aware of the 

sg amenities available in the cities they do not mi grate. They stick fast 

yh to the hope that they can make necessary improvements and 

isı modifications in their own native place and one day they would be 

m able to see their dreams materialized. In my opinion Ali seems to 

jj; PE discouraging the migration instincts of the villagers towards cities. 

sj She very minutely suggests that problems should be fought out 

Ast boldly. One should not be having the escapist attitude rather he 

E should struggle hard. In the beginning of the novel,the characters 

discuss certain fundamental problems like the goods producing 

industries should be in the hands of labour class. They hope that the 

three quarters of the village land owned by the four families would 

be divided among the common people equally in near future. Thus, 

they show their awareness of egalitarianism and its significance in 

_ Order to make life better. They also talk about Russian revolution 

and its significance and hope that some day the revolution will take 

| place in Alentejo too. Vasco, a shopkeeper who runs the cafe feels 

| embarrassed at the American policy of imperialism. 
He raises a Very genuine question to Statnon, the writer, and 
asks his opinion on the Iraq War. "What do you think of this war 


On Iraq" (4 ; Mr A nis 3 
kd aq" (Alentejo, 25). This simple question is over Dadaism of 
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America. In fact, there is a suggestion by the novelist that Even 


" M. ' and € 
lay-man understands these damn policies of the dominating natio 


Jy 
' celeb 
but why the majority of the governments of the world stand yj 


AE : are pi 
such nations or keep neutral? He openly criticizes the attitude of} 


| relati 
rd There 
connection he philosophizes that power is like a ball and it key and E 


own government as well as the governments of the world. Int, 


on moving from one hand to another. For example, he recollects} TOG 


own country's glorious past and says that five hundred years € They 
Portugal was very strong nation. He says, "Of course they maketh pave 
Empire. United States of America will not be threatened. We h deep 
a big empire too ..." (25). What is significant here, is the awarens pot g 
that is growing among common villagers? The critical faculty th a vill, 
are bestowed with is highlighted by Ali. Vasco states that heli order 
learned to write such words as equality, liberty, egalitarianism é mode 
Thus villagers are presented with the latest knowledge anda Many 
capable of analyzing such critical issues. The characters are havit the to 
the understanding as well as significance of such values as socialis 
democratic ideals etc. They have a deep rooted belief in investmé are bx 
policies of globalization. They have clear understanding of the f they I 
that are necessary to convert a village into a city. As it is a traditio? other 
belief that villagers are very simple people, they hardly understa havin 
the latest trends of views and ideals, they are petty witts incapi! unma 
of thinking and analysing minutely. But Monica Ali has been qi! book 
successful in understanding the mental growth among the villag and o 
very acutely. |! disgu 
Another feature of adaptation is the city fashion and life sp! Somet 
by the dwellers of this village. They follow the mannerisms preval in car 
in the city like going to cafe, taking drinks, gossiping with the frie? 
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Ven, and exchanging views freely, having parties, music, dances and 
tio celebrating occasions. In every chapter all the common city cultures 
Wi ore presented by Ali. Contrary to traditional man-woman devotional 
f relationship we find very healthy and friendly romances in the novel. 
lti There are certain pairs of lovers like Teresa and Antonio and Sophie 
*€ and Huw. Antonio is a village boy young and handsome indulging 
'Sh into computer business. Teresa loves him and wishes to marry him. 
4 They make love in the latest mode talk freely, move around and 
etl have amorous hugging but finally, Teresa could not sacrifice her 
hi deep rooted yearning to visit the world, consequently, they could 
N not get united into wed-lock. So, it is quite new in the context of 
th a village that a girl and a boy having fallen in love keep separate in 
i order to fulfill their ambitions. This attitude of Teresa is of feministic 
!& mode. In fact, she thinks that marriage is not the sole issue of life. 
|t Many things are important other than marriage. She gives her dreams 
vi, the top priority. 
ist Another affair is described between Sophie and Huw. They 
né are both frank, open and very friendly. Their discussion shows that 
f they have a very clear understanding between them. They treat each 
ov Other like friends. Stanton, the writer who is writing a book, is 
t having physical union with Chrissie, a married woman. Stanton is 
dl unmarried and is a constant mover from one place to another. His 
jl book is yet to be completed. The characters are portrayed in rags 
gf and ordinariness. But the description of the characters is never 
| disgusting, gross, gratuitous. All the characters are waiting for 
i} Something to happen. They are mostly talking to one another, moving 
jø in cars, taking wines and expressing their points of views. 


1 The native reviewers have expressed their discontent regarding 
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the book. They are of the opinion that they bought the book, attat the 
by the title but they could not get satisfaction. To quote Sofia Moo par 
"Being Portuguese, I was naturally drawn to the title. Unfortunag nov 
not very often is Portugal portrayed in the literary world. Fori the 
reason alone Monica Ali deserves credit. She has most certai 
been to Portugal, particularly to Alentejo and she has proved] 
knowledge of Portuguese history, politics and customs. Through 
various characters ranging from locals to expatriates and tour 
she conveys different pictures of that enchanting and often forgot Mo. 
area of Portugal. The descriptions are vivid and veracious. They 
of Portuguese is slightly forced at times and there are a couple 
spelling mistakes... However, the chosen spellings are actually m 18tl 
true to Alentejo accent." (4n Evocated Journey, 2006 : 8 of 
The plot seems to be fractured and disjointed, Characters? 
devoid of depth of feelings and emotions. The story does not stt 
on its feet. As far as the technique of the novel is concerned 
quite modern. There is no sustained plot developed. Action set 
fragmentary. The plot structure of the novel is fragmentary # 
episodic. No character is given too much depth or room. Et 
chapter has a different set of characters. Very few characters app’ 
frequently. All in all there are nine chapters and hardly any chara! 
is described more than in three chapters. Nevertheless, Jo 
Stanton, Teresa, Vasco, Marco Afonso, Chrissie & Jay appe! 
more than three chapters. As far as the words are concerned th 
are taken from all walks of life. Ali uses simple, direct, connota 
diction. She has been quite bold in making use of Portuguese W 
without due attention of their exactness. She has made Ss” 


grammatical innovations also. The point that fascinates the read 
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atras the pictorial description of the scenes and natural flow of the 
Moo, narrative. Taken together,seems to be a better relation of her debut 
tuna novel, Brick Lane.It is the locale of the developing village that binds 
Fort the whole story and its characters in a unique thread. 
ertain 
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In the present paper an attempt has been made to analj liber; 


CONTEMPORARY RELEVANCE OF 
PURUSARTHA-CATUTSAYA 


Vedic value system resulted in the concept of a set of values cal fulfil 
purusartha -catustaya, four fold objectives or aims of man'slithree 
Purusartha is a Sanskrit word which refers to the objects or af doing 
of life. According to Indian tradition, all the desired and desir with. 
objects on Earth and Heaven are summed up in four categori with 
dharma (laws or principles on which society is based), artha (we of act 
or material prosperity), kama (sensual enjoyments) and møl free f 
(liberation). The four ends of life point to the different side know 
human nature, the instinctive and the emotional, the economia! catus 
intellectual, the ethical, and the spiritual.! Eme 
In the above said order of values dharma is enumerated f 
because it is considered supervisor to artha and kama. From? Puru: 
practical point of view, however, the order may be: artha, kar Pursy 
dharma and moksa. The first three are collectively known! nd e 


trivarga and all the four as caturvarga. Dharma, artha and jg nd ; 
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are related to the objects of this world. Duty, wealth and sensual 
enjoyments indicate respectively ethical ideals, physical means and 
physical, mental and vital desires of man. It is man's duty to fulfil all 
the three. Besides rrivarge, liberation is just as important in human 
life. At one time, the Hindu interpreted frivarga as means to liberation 
though, generally all the four purusarthas have been stressed. 


Vatsyayana has written, "A man in hundred years of age should 


gain knowledge in childhood, sex satisfaction in youth and attend to 


m2 


duty in youth and liberation in old age."* Manu stated clearly, "Some 
people attribute more importance to duty, some to wealth and some 
to sex. Actually, all the three are equally important and creditable." 
Manu has gone to the extent of saying that one should try for 
1al liberation only after he has passed through the three ashramas to 
cal fulfil duty, attain wealth and enjoy sex, and has rid himself of the 
'Slithree debts to God, ancestors and teachers because a person not 
at doing so will find himself in trouble. Therefore, trivarga is concerned 
sid with man's individual and social life; whereas moksa is concerned 
zort with his spiritual life. Those who have desires may follow the path 
we of action for obtaining desired results; whereas those who are totally. 
mà free from such desires and aim at liberation, may follow the path of. 
de: knowledge for achieving liberation. The scope of purusartha- 
io! catustaya scheme thus covers the entire life of an individual, society 
and culture, material world and the realm of spirituality. 
dfi Now, we shall discuss, according to Indian tradition 
ynbPurusartha-catustaya or the values consciously pursued or to be 
kai pursued by human beings for fulfillment of desired result in this life 


wn! and afterwards are said to be four fold i.e. dharma, artha, kama 
‘fot and moksa in detail. 
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The concept of dharma gradually became more and m natu 
comprehensive. The word 'dharma' derived from the Sanskritr 
'dhr' which means 'sustain', 'support' or 'uphold.' Dharma hy anda 
very wide range of meaning, including what is proper, com; mor: 
customary. Dharma signifies right, duty, law, religion, religious me 4 me 
custom etc. What is enjoined by the Vedas is dharma, accordi activ 
to purvamimamsa. sphe 
The Dharmsastras preach a code of conduct, lay downt says 
ideal for an individual and the society, the proper way of puli 
administration and also laws for ensuring social stability. Actud for a 
the concept of dharma is intimately associated with man's di; exan 
varnasramadharma means dharma or the laws for four classes proh 
the society and four stages of man's life. The four social class in as 
namely, brahmin, ksatriya, vaisya and sudra. Varnadharma at soci: 
at organization of the society through four main classes & 
asramadharma aims at that of individual life through four stages. dutic 
four asramas or stages of life are brahmacarya, garhasily Sad 
vanaprastha and samnyasa. The first stage starts with upanay# ™4y 
initation in the vedic study. Garhasthya starts with marriage. ! Kan 
the most important one of all the four stages, because it support! is ide 
others; and a householder may be called the full member of! "€f 
society. In this stage the householder and his wife jointly peri MS 
the duties. After retirement from the householder's life one ent e 
the third stage as a hermit, living in seclusion in old age. In geb P 
Stage as an ascetic, one practices total renunciation in read! 


; ; ; ; ife. 
ultimate reality for liberation. Varnasramadharma came g~ 
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‘codified in the Dharmasastras towards the end of the Vedic period. 
Caturvarnya was originally created in consideration of one's inherent 
| m nature, ability and function in the society." 
ritm Furthermore, in the wide scope, Dharmasastras (the Sutras 
| hä and metrical smirtis) deal with a wide range of topics, mainly ritual, 
ora moral conduct, caste rules, civil and criminal laws. They deal with 
SMe a mode of life or a code of conduct that should govern human 
ordi activities individual, social, legal, political, religious and spiritual 
spheres. According to changing circumstances, dharma too changes 
wnt says Manu.’ 
publ It is also clarified that one and the same thing is not dharma 
tual for all or even for an individual at all the stages of his life. For 
s di, example, begging of alms is a duty of a brahmacari, but it is 
sse prohibited for a householder. Here we find an idea of ethical relativity, 
lass in as much as one's special duties are settled according to one's 
qi Social class and stage of life, one's natural inclination and ability. 
a6 d It is also added that the Vedas do not impose a single set of 
2s, J; duties on everybody irrespective of his nature; they try, through 
sth, graded instructions, to help him grow gradually so that ultimately he 
ays May attain the full perfection. The approach of the Artha Sastra and 
e. Kama Sastra is more practical, whereas that of the Dharmasastra 
orti 1S idealistic. Material gain and pleasure refer to actuality while dharma 
oft tefers to an ideal code of conduct. It is only by extension of the 
orf. ever-widening scope of dharma that we heard of mokshadharma. 
eni Pharma is sometimes said to be the source of both material and 
pel SPiritual upliftment. 
achi Dharma, therefore, as a purusartha sustains or maintains 


life. : KE iens : ; 
qol Dharma supports the society. Man lives in the society with 
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fellow-men and various life forms. Dharma lays down duties, - | 
ure 
obligations expected of man. An individual and the society, m He 


conduct and actions, get guidance from dharma. Man has Oblipai ‘dea 
to his own self, to fellow men and to the society, in fact, tot hum: 
whole environment of the world. All the mutual obligations oft, prop 
inter-relationships are spelt out by dharma. een 
of th 
Artha: 
The worldy life is not to be despised, it is to be enriched puru 
materially and spiritually. Therefore, artha or material prosperi, follo 
enumerated as a second value after dharma. Vatsyayana in} achic 


Kamasutra observes that in the beginning, the subjects of dham socii 
artha and kama formed a comprehensive code of conduct, bi puru 
course of time these subjects were elaborated and taught a dhar 
separate branches of study. For political and economic thought 
ancient India, very important was Arthasastra, traditionally ascii Kam 
to Kautilya, a text on practical wisdom, gain, possession and pov 
especially polity. It is the earliest preserved text regarding arih enur 
worldly prosperity. Kautilya's Arthasastra is in the main intent Kam 
for kings and ministers, the focus being the administrative and polit! is to 
success leading to the welfare of the people. Material welfareisl 2041 
main concern. In fifteen great sections it deals with matter as follo! 1^ $e 
discipline, government superintendents, law, repression of crimi! p 
conduct of courtiers, the elements of sover eignty, six fold poli vem 
action, (peace, neutrality etc.), vices to be avoided, war, capturi oins 
the fortified city and secret means to injured the enemy. Kautil p" 
accepts the authority of the Vedas and also affirms that the wo" 


when maintained in accordance with injunctions of the Vedas, BS 


| 
a 
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les; surely progress, and never perish. According to Arthasastra, the 
ort progress of the world depends on the science of government. The 
ligai idea is that in the want of proper administration and social security, 
, 0! human endeavours in achieving the goals are lible to be decentralized 
of th properly at different levels. But at the level of the individual human 

being artha or material prosperity is to be achieved for the fulfillment 

of the sensual desires and even for charity also. 

Artha, therefore, is one of the four goals of life, known as 

«di, purusarthas. It is considered to be a noble goal as long as it 
eni follows the dictates of Vedic morality. The concept of artha includes 
in! achieving widespread fame, garnering wealth and having an elevated 
ham social standing. It is the second lowest rung on the ladder of 
bu! purusarthas above kama (physical or emotional pleasure) but below 
ta dharma and moksa. 
ight 
ent Kama: 
pov. In very brief, kama means sensual enjoyments. Kama is 
wi, enumerated as lowest value in trivarga. But, Vatsayayana in his 
en’ Kamasutra regards kama as necessary as food for life.’ His work 
oli 1$ to be studied by men of taste, who will like to know the means 
eisi and manner through which one may enjoy maximum sensual pleasure. 
(lor In seven main sections the Kamasutra deals with general instructions, 
pii the art of sexual intercourse, embraces, kissing, coital positions, 
ig vaginal and oral sex act, courtship, marriage, marital life, wives of 
ut | other people, prostitution, and use of various materials for i increasing 
util virility and hei ghtening pleasure. The last section of Kamasutra 
voll bears remarkable similarity with the Atharvedic rites, to which it 


i refers. 2 
; V A cultured person is ex xpected to be acquainted with sixty 
3 CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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‘tic crafts including singing, dancing, acting, co 
four arts and artistic cr Oki, ae 
g and so on. Vatsayayana tells us that a wise pery b 
gi 


swimmin 
amasutra with dharma and artha ever in y; 
should use the K i fac 
Kama, therefore, is regarded as one of the purusar TA ai 
m 


man's life. Kama is the lowest step on the ladder of goals in| MIS 
(trivarga), below worldly prosperity (artha). Accordingly man s 
pleasure in various activities and material objects. Pursuit of happi 


result: 


perfor 
and pleasure is a basic natural instinct in man. Man derives pleisw oce: 


from relationships and material objects like food, drink etc. Thigught 
kama. Man largely accumulates artha for kama. But the fulfillmppe p 
of artha and kama should be under the supervision of dhamequi; 
follow 
Moksa: 

The trivarga is concerned with man's empirical, individThis 1 
and social life whereas moksa is concerned with his spiritualliraditi 
But one uniform system of philosophy is not preached in the Vebf life) 
Therefore, moksasastra is represented by six orthodox philosophiabout 
systems in their own ways. Though all the six orthodox systemtimse 
Indian Philosophy claim that their basic tenants have been denind ir 
from the Vedas and Upanisads. They differ considerably intbject 
concepts of Supreme Self, individual soul and the phenomenal wverc 
etc. They have different answers to the questions whether libertin finit 
is permanent or absence of pain or absolute cessation of suffer tach 
whether individual souls are many and whether distinction gfokse 
individual exists even after liberation or it is merged into Brah orld] 
etc. P 

Though the moksa is understood in different ways in get 

but it is accepted by them as the final aim of human life and W 
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X achieving the aim are also recommended. Srikrsna in the 

Des Bhagavadgita advises action without attachment to the results, for 

© 

M in fact, it is not the action, but the desire for its result that binds the 
j . . 

has man into the cycle of birth and death. He teaches that duty is to be 

Wiaone for its own sake: Man's right is for action alone, never for 


1S results. Therefore, always do your duty without attachment; for by 


Pitperforming action without attachment one attains the highest goal. 
leasNecessity of action is duly stressed by Him when He says that one 
Thignght to perform one's duties with a view to the solidarity of society.’ 
ilnThe path of action has social stability and progress as its results. It 
Al requires positive efforts on the part of the man. If nobody would 
follow the path of action, the society would disintegrate. 

The Sanskrit word moksa is derived from the root 'muk'. 
ivi his root means 'to emancipate’ or 'to release’ or 'to free’. Indian 
alliradition considers moksa as prama purusartha (the ultimate goal 
Velof life). The sufferings of man are due to avidya, his original ignorance 
opliabout self. He has been oblivious of his true identity. He attaches 
emtimself to worldly objects. Tempted and pressed by everlasting lust 
Jend insurmountable desires, he remains bonded to the mundane 
in tldbjects. When knowledge vidya (knowledge) dawns on him, he 
| wo Vercomes the dualities of the world and identifies himself as the 
erainfinite, eternal Being. Having been completely free from all 
erittachments, expectations and desires, the liberated soul attains 
n ofit0ksa, Therefore, moksa is seen as a final release from one's 
ahi Otldly conception of self, the loosening of the shackle of experiential 
luality and a realization of one's own fundamental nature which is 

y néieffable and beyond sensation. 


{wi It has been shown above that artha, kama, dharma and 
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moksa are regarded as purusarthas in the ancient Indian traditia 


The ancient Indian tradition did accept desire and enjoyment, mate 
omic and aesthetic needs of man. At the same time it did; 


te that unbridled pursuit of artha and kama may oj 


econ 


fail to no 
bring disastrous results. Dharma as the controlling force was th 


to regulate the life of an individual and the society; it ensure 
compromise between svartha and parartha, between self-inte, 
and broader interests. The paramartha was, however, conside 
to bea far higher goal; free from all sorts of limitations. 
What is itself good as an end is intrinsic, whereas whe 
good as a means, instrumental to an intrinsic value, is cd 
instrumental; though this distinction may not always be very shi 
for what is of intrinsic value may in some cases be instrumenti, 
another intrinsic value, and some things may be good both: 
means and an end. Artha and kama, possession and enjoynt 
are utilitarian values, for they contributes to survival and effec 
existence, not only of man, but also of all living creatures. M 
seeks things not for their own sake, but for the sake of pleas 
they bring. This pleasure of kama, gratification of natural imp 
is an intrinsic value. These two are very intimately related t0€ 
other; if artha is material things, kama their enjoyment. Dhat 
on the other hand, has a very wide range of meaning. AS’ 
foundation of everything, it includes law, justice, truth, right" 
virtues, customary conduct, prescribed duty, religious perform, 
etc. As a purusartha, dharma means the merit arising from pre 
performance of one's religious and moral duties, having seen 
unseen results. Dharma too is an instrumental value, as it Jea 


one's happiness in this life and hereafter, and to social stabilit 
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But moksa as the highest value too provides scope for 
Dharma as an instrumental value, for dharma is useful for purification 
of one's mind, which in its turn is helpful in achieving liberation. 
Human mind is liable to produce attachment to objects. It binds one 
into the phenomenal world. Hence purification of mind has been 
regarded as a prerequisite for spiritual advancement. So long as our 
mind is confined in the lower values, the higher spiritual values elude 
us. Dharma helps man to subjugate the lower instincts and prepare 
for self-realization. 

As soon as one is liberated, one transcends dharma, one 
goes beyond the society and all the social and moral obligations. 
Before the moment of the highest enlightenment, dharma is binding. 
Liberation is perfection, whereas dharma is a step of preparation 
towards perfection. Liberation is an end itself and never a means to 
any other end. By observing the proper co-ordination of artha, 
kama and dharma man's earthly life is made suitable for his social 
existence. Pursuit of pleasure is not suppressed, but moderated. 
The declaration of the supremacy of dharma indicates that artha 
and kama should be in conformity with dharma in order to rise to 

the status of real values, desirable, not merely desired. As 
purusarthas, artha and. kama may be viewed as the 'desired' 
sublimited into the 'desirable'. They are to be pursued in a balanced 
way. Artha and kama become real values when they do not 
transgress dharma but are in conformity with dharma, controlled 
by the normative principles of the latter. A king has power no 
doubt, but he too is subject to dharma. 

But in the present age of science and technology the ideal of 
Plain living and high thinking has been forgotten in a consumers’ 
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society. The rising number of crimes, corruption unrest a 
demoralizatior: almost at every level of society can hardly conving 
one that we may rest complacent. Our young people are looking j 


the West for the model, oblivious of the evils that are fermenting, 


H 


the western societies too. In the present circumstances, it is wise fy 
consider whether the old values enshrined in our ancient texts may 
be useful in solving the crisis of the modern society of science an 
technology. Actually, the modern system of education has increase 
our knowledge and power, but has not been successful in giving 1s 
the required restraint and wisdom. We are all after more and mor 
money and power, without sufficient care for the old values of life 
Human greed has not been prevented from exploitation of nature. 
Separatism and conflicts are the laws of the day. When science fail: 
to check such propensities, the ancient scriptures have to be resortel 
to for a moderating influence. If we get more and more power fron 
science and more and more moderation from the scriptures, their 
combination will certainly yield a very balanced way of living in the 
form of purusartha-catustaya. 
Attempts have been made to show that how the purusartha- 
catustaya or our ancient four values help in solving the present day 


problems of the society and to build up a truly integrated personality 
of man. As a matter of fact, it is possibl 


€ by means of proper c 
relation of purusarthas-that is to Say, by so regulating kama and 
artha that they together promote and do not hinder Dharma, and , 
subording these three ultimate end i.e. liberation to build up a tu) ' 
integrated personality and to realize an essentially full life, a life 
which is aesthetically beautiful (kama), materially rich (artha) 


ethically sound (dharma) and spiritually free (moksa). 
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GANDHI'S PHILOSOPHY : A NOTE and 
him: 
soci 


As a Hindu Gandhi believed in basic principles of Hinduism Gar 


but did not accept idol- worship as he believed in a personal Got: the 


i.e. Impersonal Moral Law.’ God is the moral law and when w wit 


obey this law, this obedience is called religion; Gandhi believed thi obs 
abs 
Thi 


celi 


religion is not merely concemed with the cultivation of one's precio 
soul. He holds that a true religious man must take his full shareit 
fighting against injustice. It is essential for the establishment of peat 
justice and brotherhood in the world. To him, religion is predecess 
and mortality is successor. But when morality arises in the hum! 
mind, religion and morality go together. Ethics and religion a 


complementary to each other. According to Gandhi to lead a goo! 
life is the best form of religion. 


sw 
Go 


Th 


Gita as the basis of Gandhian Ethics. Th 


The ethical ideals of Mahatama Gandhi are mostly based 0! fit 
Gita, According to him the main preaching of the Gita is h pe 


renunciation of the fruits of actio jation i x 
ns. Re ar 
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¿which Jnana, Bhakti and Karma moves like planets. To act, to 
renounce fruits of actions and to dedicate all activities to God are 
the various means to salvation. According to Gandhi though Gita 
has been composed on the background of violence,’ its real teaching 


is non-violence. 


Attainment of Moksha as the highest ideal 

Gandhi said that we can divide the man's life into individual 
and social life.’ In the individual aspect of life man lives alone to 
himself, but in social life a man engages himself in the family and 
society. To get Moksha is the sole aim of human life. According to 
Gandhi Moksha is freedom from both by breaking the bound of 
the flesh. In this stage he becomes one with God and seeks union 
with him. He holds that the moral principle or means should be 
observed in order to attain the ultimate end. Moral Principles are 
absolutely essential for self.* Their realization, produce strength. 
This includes, truth, non violence, non stealing, non-possession, 
celibacy, fearlessness, bread, labour, equal respect for all religions, 
swadeshi and others. Through these Gandhi holds that man can see 
God face to face. 


The Varnasharm Dharma 

The existence of the cast system in the age of Regveda has 
been divided the ideas of Vama, probably originated in the earliest 
Indo-Aryan ages. In Regvedic period these were evolved into classes. 
There are only three classes : Brahman, Kshtarya and Vaisya, The 
first two represent the two professions while the third division all 
People. Sudra is not mentioned there in the Regveda. The Hymn 
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$ T HA and! 
of Purusa- Sukta gives the ideas of the organic theory Of sog, esi 
The Brahman Varna represents the mouth of the Purusa, the Rel ae 
his EC Vaishya his thighs and the Sudras his feet? kid 
SETA ae Tat isa ll Fi ethic 
meta] 
In this period there was no restriction regarding, occupat; gove 


In one of Regvedic hymns a family has been described to haw; 
members pursuing different occupations. In Brahman and Sant inspi 
period there is no restriction of marriages on the basis of va for th 
except Sudra Brhdaranyaka Upnishada'' gives us an account the tr 
the origin of Varna. The Chandogya Upnishada" also tells ust; brahr 

this depends upon the nature or deeds in the former birth. Wet 
this concept very clearly in Bhagavad Gita! namely Brahm: purif 
Kshtriya, Vaishya and Surdra and duties of all are distinguisk Saty: 
from each other in accordance with the qualities born of their nate alwa 
Regarding caste and duty, the Gita asks each individual toi and y 
duties imposed by his caste." hate 
fastir 

"mad wa gyi TTSBHÍSSIRTS: | 

achic 
The Ramayana" also accepts the four varnas and prescribes Satys 


one sho + p : - Vani Call c 
ne should perform one's duties according to one's nature or Val 
tyrar 


. . ; ; 
Gandhian Veiw on Varnasharma Dharma: | 


According to Gandhi the cast System is not a harmful institui 
The four division of Varnasharma is alone fundamental natural 
essential. The cast system is not based on inequality; there is? 
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Otis question of inferiority. Gandhi regards Vamashram as a healthy division 
aa of work based on birth. According to him, though Varna is based 
on Birth, it is possible for a Sudra to become a Vaishya. 
All the system of Indian philosophy have unanimity over the 
M ethical problems.We find the difference of opinion regarding 
metaphysical problem. Except the Charwak Darshan, the world is 
pili governed by moral laws. 
avei Gandhi also believes in the moral law and for him it is an - 
amk inspiration for a good moral life. Gandhi believes in maximum duty 
`va for the sake of duty. Good deeds never go in vain. Gandhi accepts 
unt; the traditional five cardinal virtues, aatya ahimsa, astey, aprigraha, 
ust brahmcharya. 
le fr Satyagraha pre-supposes self discipline, self-control, self- 
hm: purification and recognizes social status in the person offering it. A 
uisi Satyagrahi stands for truth justice non-exploitation equality. He will 
nat always fight against the evil and evil -doer with weapons of truth 
to and peace and self suffering. He willingly dies without the desire to 
hate or kill. There are different forms of Satyagrah, such as -: 
fasting, non corporation and civil disobedience. 
In Satyagrah there is an organic connection between the 
achievement of the object and the fine reforms of the Satyagrahi. 
es tli Satyagraha emphasizes all the time internal strength and a Satyagraha 
van Cn offer more effective and determined opposition to injustice and 
ranny than passive resistance. 
| 
wio Notes & References 
gla 
is 'D.M. Dutta, The Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi, 7. 
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eligi 
TRAVERSING AND SUBTLE REACTIONS : 
THE QUEST AND EXPLORATION IN 
Book IN SHAKESPEARE'S ENGLAND 
P3l| 


The critical acumen garnered to see the world and to traverse 
eyond the words can be easily traced in the Travelogue. Travelogues 
an be great reading and the works, which carry worth, often 
mphasize subtle reactions. The ruminations and perils of the written 
yord can be seen through a Travelogue that stresses the mode of 
pace, which carries range of meanings to emerge and contest against 
ach other. The Travelogue conceptualizes a lot as the reading situates 
he reader in an interesting comfortable situation unparalleled by 
omplex human thinking. The reader is enlisted to a carefree entity 
hat culminates in reaching the world for the worth of reading and 
ps writing is mammoth with vivid benefits. Amitav Ghosh in an 
hterview to The Hindu envisages Travelogues as 'travelogue in 
ading’, as the reader is packed off to places, into an unfamiliar 
ttem, and the use of the textual space is to immediately transport 


her 2 
e anc 
ader into the unfamiliar, beyond the textual landscape. The 
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baffled reader sometimes unaware of the subtle reactions is Pronglture 
to see outside, understand and try to comprehend the comfoyith the 
world. The stimulation of interest is immense that the Shakespie mei 
world can afford to bring about unparalleled stimulus to the way tha 
longing to visit England and see the English countryside ayadia w 
richness of the language. The richness of the descriptive talent ofest sc} 
by Patil's England and journeying across the globe, being a yomper 
offering readers all that they have been expecting, the traditiwolvec 
India's past and the skill of writing is a constant reminder, volutic 
Travelogues must prompt counter reactions, subtle (claim: 
assimilate the mind of the reader. The subtle inferences in pf livin 
Shakespeare reclaim much about life that was never easy to Pakes 
India's grandeur of the past, the richness of the trade links lebte 
come before the eyes of the writer before he is about to leave he"! 
Sometimes forgetting mi ght be uneasy but being a writer whi? bac 
known his motherland easily, is able to graft into memory the sg zat 


of the past traditions and culture that has seemed to escape "eg 
the present gaze. ms tc 

The author's sense of true understanding of hybrid cull n5 
forms the base of assimilating the wide travesty of the subeontl ds 
and the sight of reality construed, presented through pust 
representation. Indian culture though multi-polar has coast 


emphasized the need for embracing the traditions of the past 
. 5 s 
compensate the understanding of its past. The writer, writing à T, : 


ts ent 


record has the prerequisite vision to contemplate the tradition of? 
past and to emphasis the need for looking around, wandering io 

need for knowing things better and delightedly anew evertit ^^ 
world appears beyond comprehension. India always accep ji jP 
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pronglture of the outsiders, invading and the city of Mumbai is thriving 
nfoyith the intensity of the past and the author has rightly pointed out 
espeje merits of the city when he accepts that diversity all along the 
he way that merits, making it a very unique city in the Indian subcontinent. 
2 anadia was into other hands many a times. The truth has baffled the 
itofest scholars searching for the subtle meaning and the intensity to 
a yompensate for the search for meaning in a culture that has rapidly 
ditivolved, inspite of the pressures of existence. India is a country in 
„volution and Patil's vision is evoked in the manner of existence that 
tle claims the search for knowing deeper the world and the pressures 
in pf living in clustered spaces. England the author prefers to call it 
to ¢hakespearian England' because the author rightly refers to the 
kg febtedness of Shakespeare in moulding the English sensibility to 
ve &reater extent. The perplexity of the Indian phenomena exists at 
win background of rational consciousness. The triumph of the 
à si ilization remains in the order of the things that prevail and the 
pe ture of reality that encompasses the bri ghtness of the other always 
£ms to attract the difference. The insurgence of the Islamic Culture 
‘qf 5 to ruminate as a parallel to Indian culture. Patil asserts the 
pi synthesis as an outcome of a deeply ingrained culture. England 
igh Pms to be the destination for the other to evoke vivid responses 
; eles the mag baffling reality. The past sometimes creeps in for the 
ash nation 8iven by the present to the past. The traveling mind is 


Wa 2 
315, Ys filled With the deepest desire to learn and know the world 


k g 

p entity, 
j Indian cu 
Asten 

ime! 


n of 
Iture always existed in the receptive mold. The 


ce of - 5 
ise an ever evolving culture that registered the difference 
Í 


er Browi IS , 
ing hubris is an ever present reality encompassing 
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: - -mantic upsurge is seen j 
the reality of the author. The rom psurg M in Ty e 
: resurgence of w pgs 
writing as a stimulus backed by the resu : PA riting by E 
e 'ed. Shake i 
with the impetus to explore the pnexplorec peu xt 
vast terrain of resource for the writers wanting to describe in y, 
the pressures of living midst the chaotic aityationgl conflict The | 
restless living. Shakespeare outwits all the writers present ay enm 
past in the literary tradition. The transcultural experience unifi |. the 


mode of living in the countries governed by different intelle 


perce 


climate. Shakespeare fits in the intellectual stimulus of Indi; backs 
unifies the medium of utterance. The border crossing as act; of the 
term applies indeed clear to the realities presented by thea? ofthe 
The diasporic realism of the culture is neatly balanced textually. peach 
interpretation of having seen a new place figures midst the n. theb 
of the world. The metropolis that the author prefers t ofhic 
Shakespearean England is a finer classification of the reality V know 
The charm invincible lies in the exploration of the England tt on Ty 
the eyes of the outsider placed in a multicultural environment repoi 
cultural displacement caused by the missing home can be clea signi 
by the author when he mentions about the place he comes fot obse, 
the dialogic exchange of meeting people with a differen Trav 
intensive reader can perceive the boundaries that delimit the ex’ cente 
of the marginal. The novelist registers the departure in the tim into 
have little concern for open remembrance. respe 
The reflexivity of having watched the culture from the d$ there 
as an outsider is seen in the realm of the writer's quest for ext wind 
the greater question of life. The writer is amazingly awa” struc 
imperial gaze that perturbs his imagination of the world acre desc 


: ; y Co 
ocean. There are traces of encountering a diverse culture ey vont 
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Ty beyond the realm of the Indian hierarchical relationship. The 


| baj 


subj ectivity required for the non-western reader is allotted a distinct 


| textual space for explicit elaboration. The power that the reader's 


perceive results out of the power paradigms to perceive the difference. 


The limitations of the description have to be perceived in the 


C meaningful world of difference. The author is bent to be descriptive 
! at the right places in the world that demands rightful change. 


The Skyscrapers of Dubai seem to perplex the author with a 


background that he is baffled with the riches offered by the richness 


* of the Muslim world. The semantic touches offered by the variety 


of the descriptive world, which comes to reveal, opines that life is 


" reaching forwards and the inclination for reaching is even felt amongst 


the birds. The middle class structural aspiration to climb the ladder 
of hierarchy is a reality and solid truth known to all. The quest for 
knowing the unfamiliar haunts our imagination of any writer writing 
on Travel and as the author refers to the urge to walk, watch, and 


report remains intact and confirmed for any Travel writer of 


| Significance. Traveling, for the matter is systematic as Leigh Hunt 


observes, 'in the company those we love is a home in motion’. 


Travelogues exist as a distinct genre of art. The subjectivity is 


centered to reduce the marginal. It is meant to transform the reader 


Into a realm of received opinions, a mosaic of commentaries, 
T o o : o 
“sponses of scenes and places visited. The fable is told in fragments, 


d% there is no attempt to systematically gather the observations like the 


rel 
cro 
) est 


x wi : 
xp Window that one looks outside must be really beautiful. The formal 


a of other literary works though similar, retains the charm of 
“Scription, which is very much unique only to the Travelogues in 
c 

Ontext. The author highlights the efficacy of calling the Travelogue 
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‘casual writing as it carries the replica of life having seen any Stonel 
observed from the close-up view. The self same view held by Naip ihe tre 
is held by the author when he comments on Mumbai as the bley dismis 
of the West and the East. The Western impact has heaped i, provec 
consciousness of the people. The catch of the airbus and the portal, ike th 
arrangements of having traversed the Arabian airbus noteworthy, the co 
minor details, equally vital mentioned. The soaring of the planeli, Cathe 
a bird across the Atlantic ‘Shelley's skylark' seems to reach acro 
the skies, the writer feels traversing into untold lands. The da a high 
trees reclaiming the land of the Muslim world, unlike the artific; affirm 
date trees in the airport of Dubai. The author highlights the analog of life 
of Gungubai Hangal delivering a show with the countries thathe the Jus 
own motherland does not have any stronger ties. Britain for th) side to 
author is a legacy as the aftermaths of Colonization are felt immensi author 
by Decolonizing nations. The Celtic culture, the product of whit broug 
can be demonstrated in the Legends of King Arthur, the indebtedne and ti 
of the fables being born in the lap of the nature, constitutes a reali unders 
born of imaginative sedimentation. The gr 
The most powerful statement from the author comè ofthe 
exhilarating the mood of joy when a writer comes into contact Thea 
land, air, by east or west, north or south, not the lest the plat Was ac 
revives immense interest. England covered with the foaming wat parliar 
revives the interest in waters and abounds the interest of the pes! - inders 
visiting shires and the counties reclaiming the balance of nature. Tr " flou 
fens remind the author of having seen the paradise closely a} pon 


immaculately. The image of the:modern England is a fable to ih npels 
eyes of an outsider. The prehistoric England is lost midst it P pir 
eady 


confusion of times, replies the author and since the time of 
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à, Stonehenge, the fusion of the Anglo-Saxon elements and the Britons, 
my the tremendous influence of the Roman civilization can never be 
ey dismissed. The medieval rigidity like the Indian case of Caste system 
t proved instrumental in producing the Parliament and the Universities 
à like the Oxford and Cambridge. The author has significantly noticed 
/& the contributions of the middle ages that harnessed the growth of 
lk Cathedrals and Power houses like the Castles in England. 
S The centering of Power placed the nobles and the bishops in 
dg a highly appreciative context. The lords were placed in highly 


ic affirmative contexts. What interests the author is the medieval view 


og of life from English tradition that for the poor it was just waiting for 
fe the Just Kingdom of God. The magnificent cathedral existed side by 
ii side to the plague ridden conditions of the survival ofthe poor. The 


sj author observes eloquently as 'little bit of heaven's majesty was 


hi¢ brought to earth’. The impact of renaissance art and literature, life 
ns and times of the Tudor reign led precisely for the people to 
jjj understand the public sphere of the women during the Tudor's time. 

The growth of Imperialism under the Elizabethan reign and interest 
mè Ofthe empire in addition to William Shakespeare ran side by side. 
ttj The author prefers to call her reign as the golden reign as the she 
lat Was adept to wield the political power successfully, and handle the 
ites Parliament skillfully. The sensitivity of the author to observe and to 
Is inderstand the French infi ghting and the contributions of Stuart era 
TH flourishing theatre and literature is highly remarkable. The colonial 
a Mportation continued in the Georgian era that's the reason, which 
i an the author to call the age luxurious’. The expansion of the 
» ie happened during the 18th century. The middle class went a 
u dy p "gress and the poor started a Steady downfall. The term 

o 
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demographic revolution to the Industrial revolution is authorial, ami 
signify the changes in the sphere of the economy as the middle el is of 
flourished and the poor suffered in the Georgian era. The my gove 
practical side of the World War I and the invention of gramopho, and i 
steam, telephone, telegram and the motion picture were ț 

innovations of the age. The author notices the onslaught ofi conc 
Hitler's agenda to infect the whole of the Europe. The empire y, all o 
tested, and through its firm foundations the power of the langu; The 
to translate the British ideals of justice, honesty and the rule oft disc 
law still remain intact. The visit to Oxford for the author, 'city; of i 
dreaming spires' is a catchword for the university as a model fort unde 
higher seat of learning. England is truly worth a visit, for the auth anti 


observes the Shakespearian King John in his appreciation of Engle fron 


as the impelling force of the silvery sea. The modesty of the aus Tray 


sleeping on the iron pew at Heathrow clearly demands the attent oy 
of the readers wanting more from a real adventure. pas, 
also 


The Jesus College at Oxford, the author recollects the pé 
the martyrs of the 16th century burnt at stake. Oxford for the aub ^ appr 
still emits the aura of timelessness; steeped in tradition, the bull $ 
provide the feast of architecture. The Indian link of the Oxfd. ^ 
unimaginable to the extent that the Indian viceroys at least m 
them had links with the Oxford. Shakespeare is an easy bo noti 
metaphor of looking at the heart of England, as an outsider, bel t 
an Indian, the inner gaze of the writer has to be a model b it's t 
different experience, when examined as an outsider from theA” diss 
community. The author prefers to call it 'city of dreaming spires has 
writer is also pointing at the intellectual life of the middle ages” 


the conflicting religious dogmas of the middle ages that circullt 
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Wri, rampantly the university of intellectual learning. The power paradigm 
le el is often depicted then as always antithetical to the aspirations of the 
e my; governing intellectual culture, the loggerheads is presented in 'Towns 
pho; and Gowns' sequencing. 
Te t One of the high merits of the book lies in depicting growing 
ofi; concern over the intellectual worsening of standards of the universities 
rew, all over the globe but in different ways perceived by the onlookers. 
agu; The author gives a detailed picture of the debates and scholarly 
sof} discourses delivered by the exponents on various literary subjects 
city, of interest. Education through Tradition is the key towards 
for; understanding the role of Oxford in higher learning. Through its 
auh antiquated presence, the university accepts and seeks for new 
ngs frontiers of learning and brighter avenues of knowledge. The 
ew Travelogue is a fine account of the historical past of England and an 
teni CYewitness record of the institutional framework and the cultural 
past steeped in the tradition of the English style of living. The author 
ep also sheds postmodernist light on the nature of Classroom Teaching 
aut approach at Oxford and methodology that is more than histrionics 
ili involved, which astounds the author with greater interest. England 
orl is the great treasure house of Museums, stretching across various 
half disciplines the Museum covers all across wide range of disciplines. 
how Shakespeare's hometown is an exotic paradise, the author seems to 
„be notice the autumn candles that burn brightly that impels the author 
elo to call them the best in the country so far seen and observed. Truly 
AY jj ste Shakespearean world with the power of the magical words 
d, a release and the enchanting world of English Language. The author 
ei has tightly pointed out that Birmingham looks deeper into the future. 
culi * Brace of the town is a spectacle of modern advancement. This 
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Travelogue covers a pr ecise account of visiting the literary persons, 

of English language and the cultural placement of those personali; t Th 
The quotes selected for each chapter sequencing is apt like they ke 
for London by Samuel Johnson. The fortification Seem to ext ch 
the boundaries prescribed for the city that is small enough to hay be 
a huge cargo and more to be seen is the lovely landscape, 
invades the literary domain. London is the place where the Glo 
and the Local fuse together to make it a very special entity. Mi 
the technological glamour, the city still retains its natural cool nig 
breeze that is mesmerizing for the author longing for an immedi 
break from the growing metropolis. The canopy of city thatk 


sheltered countless poets and literary personalities is a power th 
( 


stimulus on the memory and supreme consciousness. Fort 
1 Dk 


connoisseurs of art galleries and vivid imagination, lovers oft i 
English language who have felt a strange sort of attachmenti fi 
understanding English Life and Culture in depth, it's an unforgett? a 
city. A great travelogue is a never-ending experience, which pites a 
the reader to different angles of critical thinking and thought provo ;, 
ideas forever. The logic behind reading a Travelogue is to enjoy! th 
unfamiliar and to reclaim the boundaries of rational thought. Real Se 
a travelogue always is a fresh terrain for the aesthetic reader lool’ p; 
for a meaningful exchange with the written word and sha pr 
experience. The pleasure is always present when reading the 1™ ex 
account, which examines the fresher terrains of English life fi TI 
| different perspectives and angles of thought. The author, thoi! 'm 
| Hardy Scholar has tried to weave the past and the present tradi 
even transnational boundaries for investigating the realms of nam! th 
experience. pr 
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TSOngs f 
"t The author has successfully tried to locate the inner balance that 


E keeps à work self-sustained and powerfully intact. The narrative 
1 A charm lies in the ability to claborrls on varied depths of history from 
i Y below and the author has given deils of commoners and their role 
` in the building of metropolis equally important than all the literary 


Cape th ; i i 
giants. The splendor of city, one might have read about English 


T So cultural life but nothing can really compensate the idea of visiting it 
» M in real life. Reading a Travelogue stimulates the imaginative ordeal 
eR 1 of experience. The Travelogue always places the reader in a very 
ues cozy situation, commemorating at every inch of details supplied. 
| E The space discussed extends powerfully and immaculately extending 
powe 


th : E : 
_ the margins of human thought and creative urge. This account is 


ort i : : 
1 planted to arrange wide areas of details as appears the case in the 
ers oft a 3 : 
_ text selected for critical enquiry covering the English way of life 


menti pa ; : : 
from a transnational subjective viewpoint. The book is a valuable 
rgettai : : : : i 
XB source for the reader's first hand information about the isle and its 
sh pit 
p | culture besides other details. The literary richness and stark parallels 
rovo 


__, to the world dominated by the writers to furnish every details about 
eap the richness of the tradition and the swarming global changes that 
Red seem to adorn the true color of the traditional splendor. Going to 
x loo England is not a like visiting a place of desire but it's like the 
d Presence of the place even haunts after the return. Similar is the 
he TH experience of the author after his visit to ‘Shakespeare's England’. 
life j| The place is special for art and criticism nourished in the favourable 
thoi mood of growth and delight. | 

tradit" The colonial gaze is difficult for the Colonized to forget, even 
nar though the charisma of decolonisation can routinise certain established 


‘Practices ofthe past. The Colonized has always found the cultural 
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lism difficult to pierce, as many mighty Voice 


rhetoric from the hands of the Colony 


barrier of Imperia 
heard to engage the imperial 
The imperial splendor baffles the colonized, it is true but in trag 


the boundaries of the written space and the narrative structure, 


text has many crucial matters to elaborate. 
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SOCIAL CRITICISM IN 
N. F. SIMPSON'S ABSURD PLAYS -- 


If Pinter's plays transmute realism into poetic fantasy, N. F. 
Simpson's works are philosophical fantasies based on reality. N. F. 
Simpson first came into prominence by winning one of the prizes in 
the Observer's 1957 play-writing competition with A Resounding 
Tinkle. Although Simpson's work is fantasy as that of Lewis Carroll's, 
and called by the author himself as Jabberworky, it is based on the 
educated class system. If Beckett and Pinter's worlds are full of 
tramps, Simpson's world is a suburban. 

Simpson's 4 Resounding Tinkle is a comedy which he wrote 
in 1957. The play was performed in a much-shortened version at 
the Royal Court Theatre, London in the same year. The play is in 
two acts and the characters are First Comedian, Second Comedian, 
A Technician, an American Tourist, the Producer, First Cleaner, 
Second Cleaner, Bro Paradock, Middie Paradock, Uncle Tod and 
fhe Author. Interestingly the play has some critic-characters like 
Mustard Short, Denzil Pepper, Miss Salt, Mrs Vinegar, Chairman, 
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Man in Bowler Hat and Producer. The play is set in a Subur, 
living room. The time is evenings spread over two days. 
When the play opens we find the Parodocks chatting aby 
everyday affairs. Middie Paradock announces that a man hag On 
there wishing Bro Paradock to form a government. What king 
government and where is not made clear. Yet Mrs Paradock ref 
to Ireland. Later two comediaris arrive there as if commission 
Mr. Paradock mistakes the First Comedian for his Uncle Tod. 7 
Second Comedian arrives shortly. They chat about horse and¢ 


breading. Mrs Paradock brings the guests some drinks and} 


husband brings them some eatables. They ask them to enjoy," 
us laugh with those we tickle...Let us weep with those we exp 
to tear gas. Let us throw back our heads and laugh at reality, wii 
is an illusion caused by mescaline deficiency; at sanity, whichis: 
illusion caused by alcohol deficiency; at knowledge, which is 
illusion caused by certain biochemical changes in the human be 
structure during the course of human evolution... .Let us laugh 
thought, which is a phenomenon like any other. At illusion, whic 
an illusion, which is a phenomenon like any other..." 


The First Comedian thinks of the earth as flat and the discuss 
about it prolongs. 


Act Two opens with new characters. Author comes. He spe 
| of Portugal, tragic relief, while Bro Paradock speaks of the abs 
of repetition as the fundamental law of life; | 


i 
/ 


| BRO PARADOCK: Oh! The fundamental law of 
life...is a complete negation of repetition! But I find 


that a certain movement of head or arm, a movement 
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always the same seems to return at regular intervals. If 
I notice it and it succeeds in diverting my attention, if 
] wait for it to occur and it occurs when I expect it, 
then involuntarily I laugh. Why? Because I now have 
before me a machine that works automatically. This is 
no longer life, it is automatism established in life and 
imitating it. It belongs to the comic. 

MRS PARADOCK: Good. And what does he say on 
page fifty-eight? 

MR PARADOCK: He says, We laugh every time a 
person gives us the impression of being a thing. You've 
marked it. But where does all this get us? 

MRS PARADOCK: You'll see. These two are Bergson 
trained. 

MR PARADOCK: They'll be like that for hours yet. 
The two comedians begin to stir. 

MRS PARADOCK: Will they? 

The two comedians look around them as though coming 
out of a trance. 

Second Comedian leaves around his chair and advances 
to the front of the stage. First Comedian follows: 
SECOND COMEDIAN: You could call this intellectual 
slapstick. 

FIRST COMEDIAN: We are, metaphysically, the Marx 
Brothers, 

SECOND COMEDIAN: Presenting the custard pie 
comedy of the abstract. 

FIRST COMEDIAN: Quintessentially. 


73 
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SECOND COMEDIAN: And working to a blueprint, | 
FIRST COMEDIAN: The fundamental law of life isa _ par 
lete negation of repetition! But I find that a certain the 


74 


comp 
movement of head or arm, a movement always the 


same, seems to return at regular intervals. . ..If I notice 

it and it succeeds in diverting my attention, if I wait for 

it to occur and it occurs when I expect it, then 

involuntarily I laugh. Why? Because I now have before 

me a machine that works automatically. This is no longer 

life, it is automatism established in life and imitatingit | p i 

It belongs to the comic.’ 11 

co 

The above passage evinces the presence of humoy co 

Simpson's comedy. Simpson introduces the dialogue of must pl 
comedy. Mr Paradock mimes something illogical, "Two in thee 

two in the circle two in the circle two in the circle two in thet p; 

at seven and six, and six and five, and five and four, and fol en 

three and three and two in the circle at six and five, and f. m 

four, and four and three, and three and two in the circle at fo" of 

three, and three and two in the circle at three and two, ando. as 

naught." of 

There is a Technician speaking about the conduction" be 

play. Some typical characters like Prayer and Response spe oi 

merry-making. The Paradocks' reason for inviting the comei po 

stated thus when Mrs Paradock asserts: "...Bro and Í need? a 

good comedians in the house to prevent us quarrelling all het 

e The Paradocks buy the toys of some animals like se 

They buy the toy of an elephant. They like to call it with d o 
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names like Trench and Oedipus Rex. The comedians chat and amuse 
the old couple. The Author refers to his failures in the play. Critics 
come there finally. The Critic has many followers like Pepper, Salt, 
Mustard, Mrs Vinegar and others. The Critic asks others as to the 
quality of the comedy. Pepper says it is a hotchpotch; and Mustard 
says it is a producer's play. The Chairman of the team says, "We 
seem to be getting away from the play itself. Can we try to reach 
agreement on what kind of production this is? Is it a comedy. Denzil 
Pepper-what do you think about this play as a comedy?" to which 
Pepper replies: "What do I think about it as a comedy? I believe 
I laughed once. So, technically I suppose the play could be a 
comedy.'5 So he seems to think A Resounding Tinkle must be a 
comedy of errors. Likewise the Author appears at the end of the 
play and says, " What a waste of talent it's all been. What a waste!" 

Nonsense and satire are mingled with parody here. Martin 
Esslin observes, "N. F. Simpson's plays are highly intellectual 
entertainments. They lack the dark obsessiveness of Adamov, the 
manic proliferation of things in Ionesco, or the anxiety and menace 
of Pinter. They are spontaneous creations that often rely on free 
association and a purely verbal logic and lack the formal discipline 
of Beckett. As Simpson himself put it in one programme about to 
become detached from the main body, "No attempt, well intentioned 
or hot, should be made from the audience to nudge these back into 
Position while the play is in motion. They will eventually drop off 
and are quite spontaneity.” às 

N. F. Simpson's second play The Hole is equally interesting. 
The theme of the play is the exploration of the relativity of our vision 
ofthe world, The play was first performed at the Royal Court in 
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December 1957. Here a group of characters congregate ary Ush 
hole in the street, discussing what it might be, each of them ij, Co 
seeing different things happening in its dark opening, There; wit 
visionary thinking that the hole stretches away from him ing, crit 
direction known to the compass. The more commonplace chan; Tepc 
arrive there and watch the hole projecting their own preoccupa SiM 
about it. The discussions around the hole become a survey of!) 
fantasy-life of an English suburb. The discussion, in Martin By S28 
words, "...starts with sports, ranging from dominoes to cie 
boxing, and golf, proceeds to nature, turning the hole ing!” 4 


aquarium housing a variety of species of fish that can be discus 


: : : ; „Ofw 
with expertise; then turns to crime and punishment and vie: 
Says 


demands for torture, execution, and revenge; and, having aron 
the emotions of all concemed, culminates in fantasies of a polit ii 
nature-the violence of both chauvinism and revolutionary ai 
After all this, a workman emerges from the hole and inform 
bystanders that it contains a junction box of the electricity sumi. sr 
The intellectual of the group Cerebro accepts the statement. Bul 
Opponent Soma accuses him of the deprivation of mystery sur up é 
around it. Gradually some sort of metaphysical significance is dfi 
to the event. The technological facts have been turned back! na 
vague emotional mumbo-jumbo. Critics think the play is à M pe: 
story. It is observed, "The Hole is a philosophical fable.” fon 
Simpson's next play One Way Pendulum,a two a! We 
written in 1960. It was first performed at the Theatre Royal, pr Tan 


i in 1959. It has many characters like Kirby Groomkirby, Rd "M 
Barnes, Mabel Groomkirby, Sylvia Groomkirby, Aunt Mildred M bf 
Gantry, Arthur Groomkirby, Stan Honeyblock, Judge, policet 
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> ary Usher, Clerk of the Court, Prosecuting Counsel and Defending 


mi, Counsel Simpson combines the theme of philosophical nonsense 


me suburban nonsense in this play One Way Pendulum. When a 
i . 

a eriti asked Simpson about the meaning of the title, the author is 
ds 1 eported to have replied that the name is just a name as London or 


cupa „Simpson. It is a kind of signpost indicating that the contents of the 


vey o play are paradoxical. The first sub-title of the play when it was 


in Es staged at the Royal Theatre, London, in 1959, was 'An Evening of 


ð crig th drung and slarrit.' Later the subtitle was changed to 'A farce 


. jn anew dimension.' 
le int 


diem As in The Hole, a group of characters is presented and each 


of whom is preoccupied with a private world of fantasy. As Simpson 


Yd vio. 


d ae "In these plays each man is an island. The whole point about 


je relationship in the family is that everyone is in fact preoccupied 
3 Mun his own interests and makes very little contact, except 
superficially, with the other characters in the play." The family in 


m question is the Groomkirbys. Arthur Groomkirby, the father of the 
id n works in a private enterprise as a keeper of metre. Like 

everyone he has a hobby. He constructs model structures. He builds 
E. D a Boe of the court in his living room. Arthur's son Kirby 
i Do who has trained himself by the Pavlov method is engaged 
a Di ? gigantic educational enterprise. He wants to teach five hundred 
a Peak-your-weight! Weighing machines to sing the ‘hallelujah’ chorus 
À act D Messiah. He thinks if they can speak they can sing as well. 
| stents. progress. He thinks once they sing they can be 
y, Ro ome xd to the North Pole and attract tourists. He even wants 
al M Scausts to take place on the earth. The teenage daughter 


if the fami c 
olicem™ family Sylvia is also preoccupied with the theme of death. 
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She is unhappy with human conditions. There is an old aunt ny, 
chairs and she is treated as a thing. The mother of the family Mi 
is highly eccentric. She exploits the maidservant at home, 
In Act two the home-made Old Bailey ( a model oj 
court) is suddenly filled with judges and lawyers. Arthur Groom 
is summoned for cross-examination. Later it is announced tha 
accused is his son. The play ends with a note of despair. My 
Esslin observes, "One Way Pendulum owed its considerable suy 
with the public to the sustained inventiveness of its nonsensez 
in particular, to the brilliant parody of British legal procedure: 
Janguage in the court scene, which occupies almost the whole úp Ja 
second act. In fact, however, the play is far less amiable the 
appears at first sight. What seems little more than a harmlesse 
in upside-down logic is essentially a ferocious comment tq 
contemporary British life." The play depicts the fact that subi 
people are preoccupied with their private thoughts. Automalis] tq 
a key image here. To lead an emotional life, Kirby has to: 
himself into unconsciousness; only then can he indulge in sex. W 
awakened from one of these stupors by his Pavlovian cash-td 
bell, he angrily exclaims, "I might have been dreaming. . -Might 
stopped me stone dead in the middle of an orgasm." Iti? 
habit and social conventions are the deadeners of a society ta 
lost its authenticity. One Way Pendulum portrays a society tet 
become absurd because routine and tradition have turned w 
beings into Pavlovian antomata. In that sense, Simpson isa”) 
powerful social critic than any of the social realists. Mart 5 
thinks his work is proof that the theatre of the absurd ist) 
means unable to provide highly effective social comment. 
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A Study of Shelley's Poetry in the Light of Aca I 
Ksemendra 's Aucitya-Siddhanta by Archana D. Tyagi, Shak 


Publishing House, New Delhi, 2008, pp 318, Rs 1150 ET 


atter 
The present book under-review entitled A Study of Shel, San: 


Poetry in the Light of Acarya Ksemendra's Aucitya-Siddhù a 
which is a slightly modified form of doctoral dissertation of para 
writer is designed especially for those who want to study ps she} 
The study raises some questions of universal nature and dealt poet 
them explicitly. The purpose of this book is to increase the reat ihe y 
ability to pursue these issues on his own, and - equally i pan as a 
to make him want pursue them. Here not only do the authori ie diffe 
to provide the way of analyzing and appreciating poetry butal ofla 
give a sense of the pleasure and challenges which come from appli and: 
that way, in other words to show that art of reading poetry cal poet 
as fascinating and as creative as the art of writing, if we have! sent 
own instruments. taste 
The present study aims at analyzing the creative use of lang! The 
in Shelley's poetry from the point of view of A ucitya-Siddh exce 
(doctrine of propriety) of Sanskrit Poetics. It focuses directly ot! Shel 
poetic expression at five levels --bhasa (lese guna-alané figu 
rasa (excellence, poetic figure and sentiment), vyakarana (gram RET 
sanskriti (culture) and kavyapratibha (creative genius) as 4 wand. 
- which include twenty-seven constituents of poetry and exi Or u 
aucitya or unaucitya in regard to each of these g 
The author has divided her book into eight chapters. hof 8an 
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chapter "Aucitya in Indian Poetics" which carries five sections, deals 
with the Aucitya Siddhanta as propounded by Acarya Ksemendra. 
cy Dealing with the term, aucitya etymologically, it evaluates the 
Shak development of this doctrine in the Sanskrit poetics from Acarya 
3 Bharata onward. The second chapter "Aucitya and Western Poetics" 
attempts to explore a significant area of intersection between the 
Shel Sanskrit and Western Poetics viz. their views on a poetic expression 
iddhù as an appropriate speech, with a view to revealing affinities and 
on of parallelism between the two. Here aucitya has been regarded as 
Y P0 the basal principle of all poetic speech by both Sanskrit and Western 
dealt poetics. It unfolds that although the Western concepts, regarding 
e rel the poetic speech, are not as comprehensive and multi-dimensional 
1pOfi as aucitya, they might be taken as its aspectual realization in a 
or itt different critical climate. The third chapter "Bhasa-aucitya (propriety 
uta of language)" operates at the expressiveness of the phrase, sentence 
| appli and meaning in narrative. It is because of bhasa-aucitya that Shelley's 
ry ct! poetry bears striking graceful qualities, captivating charm of phrase, 
have! sentence and meaning in narrative, elegant but sparse ornament, 
tasteful sentiments, tender-heartedness and elegance of expression. 
‘lang The fourth chapter "Guna-alamkara-rasa-aucitya (propriety of 
iddhi excellence, poetic figure and sentiment)" underlies uniqueness of 
tly ot! Shelley's poetry, caused by the appropriate use of excellence, poetic 
laii igure and sentiment. Here aucitya is exhibited as the soul of guna- 
yam dlamkara and rasa. Shelley has demonstrated a very perspicuous 
a wand “propriate experiment of all these artistic devices consciously 
xi ce. consciously. The fifth chapter "Vyakarana-aucitya (propriety 
E BE plates the tremendous reliance of Shelley upon the 
al devices. It includes all appropriate tums of expression 
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caused by verb, case-ending, gender, number, adjective, prey, bet 


particle and tense. Though Shelley uses all the Sub-Varietig, pre 


grammatical propriety in his poetry, he prefers propriety of ve, Th 
propriety of adjective. He, by his use of propriety of verb, oy fo 
new expression in different ways. In his poetic language, the Subj tha! 
being cohered with verb, communicates appropriately, the secon of : 
subject attains excellence in relation to the same verb; the adver, 2°% 
go to qualify it; the metaphorical superimposition heightens thebe, C & 
of the verb forms; and lastly, the direct object, though conced: (dis 
gets charmingly communicated. By the transposition of ca S 
genders, numbers and adjectives, Shelley produces artistic di 
and beauty. As far as the prefix, particles and tenses are concen: 
they are not merely grammatical devices to Shelley. He usesi 
to heighten the excellence of expression. In fact, all these fom: 
literary turns are used by Shelley together in such a way 
enhance the beauty of one another, resulting into the artistic dE 
reminiscent of myriad-faced beauty. The next chapter "Sanski 
aucitya (propriety of culture)" exhibits that all the sub-varietié 
the sanskriti-aucitya, as advocated by Acarya Ksemendrt! 
present in Shelley's poetry in an excellent way. The spontané 
description of the country by Shelley creates poetic delight 
surprise and causes loftiness in his desa-aucitya (propr) 
country). On account of this very loftiness, the expression poss Sh. 
an overwhelming emotion. Shelley treats kula-aucitya (propri poc 
family) too, in such an apt way as his poetry attains high Ki" pre 
excellence. As far as vr, ata-aucitya (propriety en custom) i$ rdi stat 
it finds its way in Shelley's poetry through figurative lang int 


works as a means to create a current of feelings and sy™? A 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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petween the inanimate and animate. Sarskriti- aucitya, as in the 
vious chapter, is no more regarded as the largest unit of aucitya. 


The concept of aucitya opens possibilities of the analysis of a text 


- from the wider than - sariskriti perspectives. It is really remarkable 


. that Shelley does not conclude his analysis of propriety at the level 
It 


of sanskriti but goes far ahead. After "Sanskriti-aucitya", the 
next chapter of the work is "Kavyapratibha-aucitya (propriety of 


creative genius)". This chapter includes tattva (truth), sattva 


. (disposition), abhipraya (motive), svabhava (nature), sarasangraha 
i (essence), pratibha (genius), avastha (state), vicara (thought), 
. nama (title) and asirvada (benediction). By 'truth’, like Keats and 
. others, Shelley means 'reality', 'real truth’, which is the basis of 


tattva-aucitya (propriety of truth) in Shelley. Shelley holds strongly, 


. that poetry does benefit men, and benefits them morally wherein lies 


the seeds of Shelley's sattva-aucitya (proprtiey of disposition). To 
Shelley, when expression attains a heightened beauty due to the 
application of acquired skill, we have abhipraya-aucitya (propriety 


, ofmotive). Shelley's powerful feelings in a simple and unsophisticated 
phraseology seem to equate with svabhava-aucitya (propriety of 
, nature). A lapidary quality has made Shelley one of the most quotable 


Poets of his generation. He appreciates the summing up of the 
message of a poem in a terse line or two and the result is 
Sürasargraha -aucitya (propriety of essence). Like a talented poet, 
Shelley creates overwhelming emotions or emotional states in his 
Poetic composition through his pratibha (genius) and creates 


Pratibha -aucitya in his poetry. Avastha- aucitya (propriety of 


St s 
WU. ate) creates beauty and novelty in Shelley. Shelley, like Prospero 


In e ute x sac" 
the mantle of invisibility, or like the poet in his own lyric "To a 
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Skylark", is often hidden in the very light of his vicara (though). 
ost harmonious thought which lies in the q 


84 


produces his m 
justification of deeds. The titles of Shelley's poems are also Tepl 


with a kind of propriety. In his poetry a symbolic mark or title, 
the source story produces a remarkable beauty. Shelley is v 
sensitive about his poetic creation using nama-aucitya (propriety 
title) but his titles often do not possess propriety. The poet has a 
realised thoroughly and intensely the forceful influence of asina; 
(benediction). Thus Shelley's poetry has a unique universal ap 
generated by the various proprieties of kavyapratibha-aucity, 


What is discernible throughout the book is a stupendu Bh 


scholarly work unraveling and demystifying Sanskrit Poetics, wi i 
lucid elucidation of all the principles within the framework laid do the 
by ancient critics and revealing it in its glory and magnificence invok 20 
responsive readers not only to get initiated into an appreciation bo 
what is in our native culture, but also in using Sanskrit Poetics! on 
a yardstick to evaluate and assess poetry of an alien country8. fe 
an equally alien language, English. The author has successfully inst" an 
the reader to feel that criticism is no Herculean task but it sh. 
thoroughly invigorating, delectable and elevating experience. of 
forward written by Prof. Shrawan K Sharma, Dept. of Engl W. 
Gurukul Kangri University, Haridwar is a graphic presentation Inc 


this view. It is very well in accordance with the purpose off wi 


book. bo 
) 


inf 
| Satendra KW” M; 
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he Ok Influence of the Bhagavad-Gita on the Poetry of W.B. Yeats 
O reple by Shambhoo P.Sundariyal, Shalabh Publishing House, New 


TU Delhi, 2008, pp189, Rs 600/ 
/ 1S Ve 


priet 
hasa 
asira 
al appi 
ucitya. 


The present book under-review entitled Influence of the Bhagavad- 


Gita on the Poetry of W.B.Yeats focuses the impact of the 
Bhagavad-Gita on the religio-metaphysical sensibility of William 
Butler Yeats and brings spiritual awakening which was resultant 
after he had made serious study of this Indian scripture. The 
P eng Bhagavad-Gita stands out as the scripture universal, which has 
ics, Wit 
aid dor 


e invo 


guided the people as a bulwark to seek their spiritual moorings in 
| the sea of Maya or illusion and helped them find out their ultimate 
_ goal. The teachings of the Bhagavad-Gita have no geographical 
e boundaries and they have reached every nook and corner under the 
OC: Sun, to salvage the ailing humanity and granted the people spiritual 


gu freedom. Yeats learned the tenets of Indology and Indian culture 


y usp and drank Indian saints and great poets like R.N.Tagore. The study 


ut it shows the impact of the Bhagavad-Gita, its concept and enunciation 

nce, of duty, soul, spirit, rebirth etc. in the whole poetic creation of 

Engl* W B. eats poetry. The study also highlights Yeats' indebtedness to 

tato Indian way of thinking and the whole gamut of scripture bequest 

se of? which he owned to have borrowed from the study of these holy 

, Pooks. Among the English poets who have been immensely 

influenced by the teachings of the Bhagavad-Gita are William Blake, 

| Ku Matthew Amold, Thomas Carlyle, Walt Whitman, Aldous Huxley, 
T'S.Eliot and undoubtedly W.B.Yeats. 

The writer has divided his book into six chapters and 
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judiciously brought his point home before the readers. In the) Kn 
chapter he discussed the influence of Indian spiritual leaders, boo 
scriptures which proved to be the foundation stone of the stu, Gif. 
of Yeats’ literary output. The views of Mohini, Tagore and Pun 

are interspersed throughout the poetry of Yeats and he owns th. so f 
indelible impact on the formation of his eastern mental make yp) ofn 
the second chapter the concept of knowledge has been terme; eve! 
jnanayoga or karma sanyasa yoga which means a way to Gy I 
realization enunciated in the Bhagavad-Gita is compared witht boo 
of Yeats in which he reposes his faith in Essays and Introducti the 
The third chapter deals with duty or Karma. Yeats expresses The 
earnest desire for duty followed by the idea of disinterested acit ofl 
There is also a detailed description of three modes or gunas ini, boc 
poems. The fourth chapter depicts the concept of God in the pot 


of Yeats. He believes in God's absoluteness, all pervasiveness“ 


the 


omnipotence and makes an illuminating description of these attt 
of Almighty in his poems. The fifth chapter highlights the dl o 
concept of soul. Believing in the immortality of soul Yeats empha” a 
the idea of rebirth which he thinks necessary for a purgatory UM 
He wishes life to live to its perfect satiety. 
Traveling through the range and variety of W.B. Yeats po 
a perceptive reader can establish a relationship between ther’ a 
and India. This confirms the assumption that the poetry of Yeah y 
been composed not in a state of vacuum, but is the work of an a” 
who is conscious of Indian philosophical teachings and respon) iso 
its various aspects in an artistic manner. As a whole the P" , ma 
i book aims at establishing the influence of the Bhagavad- KE itse 
the mental horizon of W.B. Yeats, which is conspicuously seeni! _ Sel 
creative osipnimnddagarssthephiescplicah dirionts- the con 
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tet) Knowledge; of Duty, of God, of Soul-derived from the sacred 


lers ü book, besides the influence by the poetic qualities of the Bhagavad- 


ime Gita. 
Pun 
mS th 
ce up| 


Imi 
to, in preparing index which is the backbone of any good book. The 


The current book is in accordance with the M L A Handbook 
so far as bibliography is concerned although the book is not avoid 
of manual as well as printing mistakes which are found generally in 
every book of Shalabh under publication. The writer also took pain 


itg; book is indubitably a nice effort on the part of the writer to project 
duci; the influence of the Bhagavad-Gita on the Poetry of W.B. Yeats. 
sep The book will give minister to the scholars as well as the readers 
dagi; Of literature who want to study Yeats in particular. The jacket of the 


asin book is no less attractive with the sound revitalizing knowledge of 


e poet 
ness 
attribt 


. the poetry of Yeats and the Bhagavad-Gita. 
Satendra Kumar 


a Quarrelling Self: A Study of the Poetry of W. H. Auden by 
. Chandra Mohan, Shalabh Publishing House, New Delhi, 2008, 
pp161, Rs 600/ 
s pr 
The present book which is the modify version of Ph.D. thesis, 
Yeats? under-review entitled Quarreling Self: A Study of the Poetry of 
pant H. Auden clearly defines the nature of the quarrelling self in his 
post d He believes that every modem man is haunted by frustration, 
6 on anxiety and socio-political pressures. That is why, modem 
-Git m always in a grip of tension. His self finds itself at odds pu 
ip! and all the ills of society owe their existence due to his quarrelling 


. Self. Th 
uod € loss of morabyalnes, has. done. a. great, damage to the 
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modem man. He is not able to overpower frustration, r disillusion, X 
and degeneration that is prevalent in the atmosphere. The auth gif 


agile mind clearly depicts the nature of the quarreling Selfi wit 


book. Au 
The book deals with the four planes Auden,s poetry) can 


first plane of his poetry from 1928 to 1932 forms psycholog ad: 
plane. The poetry of this plane consists of the inner turmoil, ten; ma 
emotional breakdown, isolation and alienation of the member of: 
the middle class English society. Here the outer world is used prim To 
as an image to reflect the inner disturbance and psychological ma, Ch 
of the individuals. During this plane he wants to cure the psi Th 
malaise of the individuals as well as the society through 'Chang bet 


Heart. It is due to the quarrelling self that the persona of Auk thi: 
poetry undertakes a journey “me 
The second phase from 1933 to 1938 forms the socio-polt 
plane. This plane shows Auden's increasing inclination tow dey 
political activism and his concern for Marxist ideas and valus hin 
fact, Auden, being more interested in socio-political scenario? po: 
in the individual's psychological maladies, decided to use hist s 
the service of society. During this period, he made a call f id 
urgency of struggle and action. With the rise of Fascism aii! 
apprehensions about the outbreak of World-War II becom 
reality Auden took upon himself the responsible task of sensit? e | 
the people of their immediate surrounding as well as to thei fin 
authentic selves. Now Auden has concemed with man's predio) 


his inner and outer struggle and ultimately comes to the cond wil 


| that through the virtues of love, society can be healed up: 3 
The third plane of Auden's poetic development is the P 


1 ul 
Feeney ean hich marks anoionortantghange in ^ 
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usim, religious and intellectual perspective. He was now fully aware of the 
lau gifficulties of politically committed writings and so was disillusioned 
selfi with his earlier role of changing the di3eased socio-political scenario. 
Auden chose a new role for himself as an artist. This inspiration 
etry.) came from Christian existentialist Soren Kierkgaard. In this plane he 
cholog advocates that man can have God's grace through 'Love' for all 
I, tens) mankind. Keeping his feet on the earth he advocates the necessity 
ember of spiritual transcendence for the welfare of society and individual. 
d prim To check the increasing debilitation of man, Auden recommends 
cal ma: Christian love as a means to the re-organization of human activity. 
1e pyi The final plane of Auden's poetic development covering the period 
Chang, between 1947-73 is the plane of Acceptance and Affirmation. During 
yf Auk this period he came out as a shining star with fully matured and 
Í mellowed outlook on life. 
io-polit This examination shows that Auden's poetic development 
n tow depends upon the nature of the cause of the quarrel within the poet 
vala himself. As a whole the study offers an analysis of shifts in Auden's 
nario Petry in different periods and stages of his life in general and poetic 
„pisal Career in particular in terms of the governing intellectual perspectives 
all fr that is the quarrelling self. 
m ani! Though with utmost humility and humbleness he makes no tall 
„comik claim about it being the last word yet he deserves the praise accorded 
sensit to him for his through study and great pain that he has taken to 
theif embark on this enterprise. The author has had the pain in giving the 
ia final touch to his research project. Besides being an interesting 
NS ene Thope the book by C. Mohan is quite praiseworthy and, 
ill prove quite helpful to the students of Yeats. 


QAM C Mukesh Kumar 
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By Mallikarjun Patil's Shivanagouda Patil Publica; 


el 
Dharwad, In Shakespeare 's England. pp210, Rs. 209) li 


Jatest 
der, 


: , ' ti 
For nearly ten centuries now Oxford has been Castin x. 
3 t 


charm on scholars from all over the world. This magical Spell ri " 
lasted on them for the rest of their lives. Mallikarjun Patil Sous 
such scholars whose thirst for learning took him to this great uniye 
which is the oldest in the English speaking world. 


In Shakespeare's England is a travelogue which stani Heath 


popul 


testimony to the fact that travel is an education in itself. A sth AON 


of Hardy, Patil has begun this travelogue with quite a deti 


discourse on travel writing and of those writers who have pion grivir 


this genre. ‘with | 
Like his Oxford doyen Valentine Cunningham, Patil’s¢ the sj 
is 'Syssipian' - a quest which includes Bacon's materialistic int colle, 
Thomas Coryat's hunger for knowledge and Bill Aitkin's theol the oi 
interest and he leaves no stone unturned in his pursuit. Whe M. C 
writes "my journey to England was to enjoy God's creation d 
beautiful world" it shows the aesthete in him. 
Patil begins with the history of Gulburga and Mumbai w 
he sets off for England showing how rooted he is in his nat 
The air route from Mumbai all the way to England is descr!" 
minute detail recollecting Shelley's description of the skylt 
mid-way stop at Dubai found Pati] looking for date ge 
curiosity that comes from wonder. | 


A sound grounding in a country's geography, history; ^ o 
and politics helps one to experience travel better. Patil has be 
his almost encyclopedic knowledge of England and its past" 
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ica el account which makes this travelogue highly informative. The 
‘av 


Jatest technical advancements incorporated at Heathrow and the 
ale 
underground 


tiny shakespeare stall and Criterion Theatre where one can see all the 


Spell pridged versions of the thirty seven plays of Shakespeare in two 
til At ours shows the extent to which the Englishmen go to preserve and 
Mie pularize the bard's heritage. 


It is interesting that Patil spent the night on the iron pew at 


"London Tube" are amazing. Patil's desription of the 


tant Heathrow finding the lodgings unaffordable. It is wonderful to be 

| Sii amongst beggars and billionaires says Patil with joy de vivre. 

dei "Roads in England are as good as Indian floors"- Patil declares 

iont driving home the point in the simplest possible way. Patil's tryst 
iwith Oxford starts at Jesus College, the spot where the martyrs of 

til the sixteenth century were burnt. And next to it he finds Exter 

sinit college where he eventually resides for his summer course. Patil is 

eol the only Asian in the group of ninety. Here I like to quote Justice 

Wi M. C. Chagla from his book Roses in December : 

ono 


On my last night I stood on Magdalene bridge and 


ui saw Oxford under moonlight in all its beauty. The 
d dreaming spires were there , and the wisdom of the 
or ancient world beckoned to me to tarry and learn more 
cylat Of it before entering the matter-of-fact world of every 
i dày life. And so I drank in the beauty of Oxford for 
the last time and said good bye to the university to 
^ g Which I owed so much. 
s or 
E Patil has on men who 


a S given an extensive account of the erent 1 
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studied at Oxford and its glorious colleges. Dr. Samuel yi i 
Jeremy Bentham, Edward Gibbon, Matthew Arnold . yoyeven 
them all. The book lover in Patil comes out in his description ghen 
Bodleian Library which incidentally is situated next to Exter q,colle, 
where Patil is staying. The very fact that an oath is taken to pabook 
the sanctity of the library speaks volumes of the TeVErence east 
have for books. Patil describes in a very lucid and engaging and t 
the academic system followed there and has spruced up the nn?” 
with interesting anecdotes. 
The special lectures by scholars of repute like Craig?" 
Jem Posters, Dr. Bernard Richards, Dr.Julia Briggs and oj, ade 
varied topics make interesting reading. Academic standards at pe 
are high and demanding. This is evident in Patil's account? s 
syllabus prescribed for the students. Oxford doyens are multi qu : 
They are into music, sports, academics - their approach is essa 
multi-disciplinary.In a touching manner Patil likens Oxford to g^ 
- the sacred temple town of south India. He writes with an au. 
sense of humour that makes this travelo gue lively. e 
Itis with a heavy heart that. Patil leaves Oxford. Heis bu " 
for more-and So the next obvious stop--Cambridge. Patil ome 
the history of Cambridge with the same vigor with which he dú ni 
Oxford. River Cam is fondly described. The photograph UP be 
mound ish Was a motte of William the conqueror adds M oug 
ofnostalgia reminding us of the "Mound of the Dead" of Hie g, 
mA e Ea pus Many ni the constituent col | 
i. de. ed in evocative prose. Patil dI?" hapt 
similarities between the "gurukula-parampara" of the Vall agi 
and the educational System here. No wonder more that $ 
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l Jofymembers of this great university have won Nobel Prizes in the 
f youbwentieth century. Punting through Cam is a great fun and perhaps 


tion the most enjoyable way of moving around the campus. The largest 


ter (ycollege of Cambridge, Trinity whose photograph is included in the 
to ebook boasts of twenty eight Nobel laureates. The artifacts and 
reno treasures of Fitzwilliam Museum, the museum of Classical Archeology 
ing and the Sedgwick Museum of Earth Sciences leave the reader 
wonder struck. 


After Cambridge Mallikarjun Patil visits Stratford to pay 


le nam 


aig pgomage to the great bard and playwright whose work has left no 
J othestudent of literature untouched. Patil brims with joy on his arrival at 
" gptratford. He retraces his steps to Shakespeare himself on his visit 
‘0 the village of Shottery. Patil visits the Royal Shakespeare Company 


unt di 


li mus sees the staging of Hamlet. A visit to Blenheim Palace, the 


"us place of Sir Winston Churchill throws light on the life of this 


he et man. 
aa The chapter on Birmingham is both colorful and rich in insight. 
3imingham is not only a canal city and a hub of industrial activity 


it B also known for its cosmopolitan outlook as well. Patil found 

atil gnus and Sikhs here living a better life than their brethren back 
1 " z n , uA 

Je TN The Forward Statue" which is a symbolic of the citizens of 


pho m n looking to the future is a philosophy of life too important 

jsali '&nored. The great musical tradition of Birmingham is well 
ou . x <n 

ght out in Patil's description of The Symphony Orchestra and 


f Hath 
wl Symphony hall 
, 
; I 
12 hag tis to be noted here that Patil has dedicated a full length 
j € 
© Edmund Spenser. The Lake District of England cast its 


Ve gical 
u$ Pell on William Wordsworth and on Patil too. Patil is 
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uot Kuvempu' house in Kuppalli and that of Rabing, 
Ter 


Tagore's Shantiniketan on visiting Wordsworth's m 


Cockermouth. 
Patil's trip to Casterbridge is evocative of "Thomas He 


One can feel the deep emotional attachment Patil has for Th 
Hardy in this chapter particularly when he visits Hardy's home 
may well be described as the heart of this travelogue. 

Patil experiences the Chaucerian heritage at Canterbuy 
has printed the photograph of the historic Canterbury cathe; 
the reader's benefit. Every photograph printed in this book! 
significance of its own. After Chaucer, Patil reflects with detad: 


on the heroic frenzy of Christopher Marlowe and meditatest 
favourite poet John Donne. Dr.Samuel Johnson, the clevere] 
of English letters, the wonderland of Charles Dickens, Total 
the poet of Beauty and Truth, T.S.Eliot - the poets’ poeta 
critics! critic and Virginia Woolf, the woman and the writ? 
dealt in a scholarly manner in this travelogue. Perhaps thi 
serve as a fine introductory book for students of English lit 
Patil finally visits London, the eye of the Earth. This 
a detailed account with vivid descriptions of Parliament Sgu 
Big Ben, Westminster Abbey and its heritage, River Than 
London Tower and Tower Bridge, Christopher Wr enn's si 
Cathedral, the British Museum and the Buckingham P ait 
romance of travel and the insatiable hunger for knowletf 
this travelogue worth reading. 


M. M. gi 
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| ARNOLD'S CONCEPT OF AN 
J IDEAL MAN AND THE BHAGAVAD GITA 


| Matthew Amold had read The Gita is borne out by many internal 
| andexternal evidences and particularly by his letters to his friend Arthur 
| Hugh Clough! and some other critical studies on Arnold mainly by 
| Kenneth Allott?, E.K. Brown?, H.C. Duffin* and L Thrilling’. My thesis 
j Influence of The Bhagavad Gita on Matthew Arnold’ has proved 
: this point beyond any doubt. Matthew Arnold read The Bhagavad 
| Gita through translations. In this works the impact of The Bhagavad 
| Gita is clearly discernible. The age in which he was born, was 
| “itcharged with orientalism due to the political and cultural intimacy 
! We West and the east. For this reason coupled with some other 
E cn uncomfortable working condition and lastly but the 
| m m the ugly and miserable life in Victorian England Amold 
| does e Interest in Indian scriptures, paricola in The 
tta. He wrote to his friend Clough in Sept. 1849,- 
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«My dearest Clough these are damned times, » everything: 
the height of which knowledge is come to spready 3 the age 


4 


against one- t iia 
, the absence of great nat Sca ee 
Juxury, our physical enervation ures, 


unavoidable contact with millions of small ones, newspapers, ciis 


rados like Carlyle, our ownsely, transla 


light profligate friends, moral despe 
and the sickening consciousness of our difficulties, but for God's j 


Jetus neither be fanatics nor yet half blown by the mind" 7. ] 


: D. n ( 
For these reasons his interest n The Bhagavad Gita increas! 


day after days. He carefully studied The Gita translated by Wilkins. 
one of his letters to Clough on March 1, 1948 he wrote: "Ia 
disappointed that the oriental wisdom, God grant it were mine, please 
you not.” Arnold and Clough had been acquainting themselves wit 


Allott 
three i 


oriental wisdom sometimes before that date. Again on March4, 1885 Amol 
he wrote to Clough: “The Indians distinguish between meditational TY 
absorption, and knowledge; and between abandoning practice BN 
abandoning the fruits of action and all respect their too. This lastis: 
supreme step and dilated throughout the poem.”®. “The Poem" refermi 
to in the letter is The Bhagavad Gita. Arnold's language andi " 
| words used in the above letter show that Arnold had read Wilks 


te 
Gita. Wilkin translates the twelfth sloka of the twelfth chapter thus da 


note t 


x 


= 


Knowledge is better than practice, meditation is 
_ distinguished form knowledge, forsaking the fruits ofaction |. 
from meditation, for happiness, here after is derived from — | iss 
such forsaking, © Wan 
fot 
The word “absorption” was introduced by Wilkinsin the” wrot 
dU 
third sloka of the second chapter of The Bhagavad Gita: Fo 
Sanskrit words dhyana and samadhi, Wilkins used “meditation 
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3 peage of Amold, several translations were available to him such as 
k q schlege!'s Latin translation (1823), Lassen's (1846) and Cockburn 
"t ogpomson (1855) but the peculiarities of rendering are in none of the 
LM anslations available to him. Lionel Trilling believes- 


Amold had at his disposal several translations of The Gita. 
[suspect that Arnold read the essay of W. Von Humboldt 
on The Gita (Berlin, 1826) and the improved and amplified 


asi Latin rendering of A.W. Von Schlegel (1823) " 
Ds. 


iin These and some other facts have been confirmed by Kenneth 


Qj Allott with the publication of Arnold's reading lists contained in his 


wig, three diaries. 12 According to the reading lists published by Allott, 
1g Amold seems to have read lectures of Victor Cousin on the history of 
aal modern philosophy and Arnold may have got some information 
em ‘garding The Gita from those lectures. H.F. Lowry in his editorial 
gti, Meto Arnold's letter of March 4 to A.H. Clough suggests that The 
femi Bhagavad Gita “heavily influenced" Arnold's Resignation and other 
dfs tly poems. But Clough did not appreciate his friend's interest in 
kis, “ental philosophy. However Arnold could not escape from the 
thus Eastem influence as Basil Willey points out, "Arnold is a child ofnew 


| Ttandhas felt the full strength of the modern spiritual East wind" B 


| The Bhagavad Gitais a landmark in the tradition of philosophical 
*teligious text of India which has very remarkable and distinguished 
I listory or; its exegesis and translation, both in and outside India. Lord 
P ^ Hastings, in his letter to Nathaniel Smith Esquire, very rightly 

" te about this Indian Greatness: 


oi! Every instance which brings their real character home to 


observation will i impress us with amore generous sense 
omain. Qu ku Kangri Col 
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-al rights and teach us to estim i 
of feeling for their natural rig ae 


them by the measure of our own. But such instances can "m 
only be obtained in their writings: and these will survive natur 
when the British dominion in India shall have long ceased ^^ iod 


to exist, and when the sources which it once yielded of | (ons 


- 14 
wealth and power are lost remembrance OS 


A book like The Bhagavad Gita is a source of guiday If 


comfort, solace and inspiration to many an aching and dejected he: 
forlom, torn, souls. The Gita is an amalgam oft: 


poss 
(raje 
(tam 
ethic 


and a wounded, 


many currents of thoughts (from the Vedas, Upanishads), howevet 


remains unique and complete in itself. It shows to men a pathi 


acceptance of worldly duties and relationship and does not deny the: 


i 
i ; toth 
merely as an allusion. ? 


and 
The Bhagavad Gita in chapter XIV identifies three of perso: 
in the world, with well-marked characteristics. Here Lord Kris 


says to Arjuna: 


sattvam rajas teme iti 
.gunah prakritismbhavah 
nibadhnanti mahabaho 


dehe delinam avyayam 


(O Mighty armed (Arjuna): the goodness (sattva), passion 
(rajas) and dullness (tamas) constituents, which spring 
from nature (prakriti), keep tied with the body, the —* 
'avyaya' that is the unmodifiable (nirvikara, Afr? 

| which resides in the body). !5 


[2 
Itindicates that itis the power of modes or gunas whic a d 
to the appearancaofitheinsmététesgutiedie dyclsaf pirth and 


e» 


CPay qne vedic P 
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; Al these three modes are the primary and main constituents of nature 
3 il 


| 


dang 
dheg 
of tt 


andthe bases of all substances. These modes are three tendencies of 


ure. The Goodness (sattva) reflects the light of consciousness and 
natu 

adiates by it; and so has the quality of radiance. This mode is 
im 


onsidered as the supreme mode of all. Passion (rajas) has an outward 
C 


govement and the third i.e. dullness (tamas) is characterized by inertia 


and heedless indifference. The soul who has goodness (sattva) 


; possesses perfect purity and luminosity, while the passionate one 


(rajas) has impurity which leads to activity and the soul with dullness 
(tamas) is full of f darkness and inertia. The three divisions are on the 


ethical basis. 


Almost corresponding to these three divisions Amold also refers 


3 tothree types of persons in the World. Resembling those with energies 


_ and darkness (famas) are the persons referred to in the following 


" lines of Rugby Chapel: 
What is the course of the life 
of mortal men on the earth? 
Most men eddy about 
Here and there eat and drink, 
Chatter and love and hate, 
Gather and squander, are raised, 
n Aloft, are hurled in the dust, 
ng Striving blindly, achieving 
he 5 Nothing: and then they die 
nl Perish, and no one asks 
| Who or what they have been 
ich le Foam'd for a moment, and gone. ! 
"T 
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This division is taken by Arnold from The Bhagayag à 
The persons are characterized by Lord Krishnain the following i 
tamas tu ajnanajam viddhi 
mohanam sarvadehinam P 
pramadalasyanidrabhis s 
tan nibadhnati bharata inis 


(But the tamas (dullness) constinent springs from 
ignorance; and keep, thatitconfuses all beings. O Bharata; | thefo 
itkeeps (them) in bondage by ignorance of duty, idleness, 

and sleep).The Gita, 1126. 


Those who possess the passion (rajas) are described by Amol 
inthefollowing lines: : 
And there are some, whom a thirst 
Ardent, unquenchable, fires, 

Not with the crowd to be spent, 
Not without aim to go round 


Inan eddy of purposeless dust, 


Effortunmeaning and vain, 

At yes; some of us strive 

Not without action to die 

Fruitless, but something to snatch Lord 
From dull oblivion, nor all 

Glut the devouring grave: (Poetical works, 485-80 ) 


About such persons Lord Krishna says: 


Rajo ragatmakam viddhi 
trsnasangasamudhavam 
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Gi, tan nibadhnati kaunteya i 
d karmasangena delinam i 
| 


(The characteristics of the rajas (passion) constituent is to keep 
one engrossed; and know, that desire and Attachment arise from this | 
constituent, O Kauntaya l it keeps being in bondage by the Geno | 
Attachment for performing Action). (The Gita, 1126). "n 


Those who have goodness (sattva) are described by Amold in 
thefollowing lines of Rugby Chapel: 


But souls tempered with fire, 
Fervent, heroic aud good, | 
Helpers and friends of mankind. 1 


k Servants! or sons 
Í shall I not call you? because 
Not servants ye knew 
your father's innermost mind, 
His, who unwillingly sees, 
One of his little ones lost- 
Yours is the praise, if mankind 
Hath not as yet in its march 
Fainted, fallen, and died? (Poetical Works, 488-89) 


— 


These characteristics of goodness (sattva) are summed up by 


Lond Krishna as follows” 


36) | tantra sattvam nirmalatvat 
; Prakasakam anamayam 
Sukhasangena badhnati 
J'anasangena canagha 


(out : 
à Of these, the sattva (goodness) constituent, which 


a O coe fram Gast RE CR RS PIENE O 
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sinless Arjuna! keeps (being) in bondage by the 


Tie Vet 


ays 


Attachment for happiness and knowledge. (The Gita 
1125). | 
Here knowledge means lower intellectual knowledge, Hel 
Goodness (sattva) does not free men from the ego-sense. It a 
inspires desires but for noble objects. The self (soul) which is fre ( 
from all attachments, is in the cases of goodness is attached D a 
happiness and knowledge. Knowledge is related to mind whichis; ( 
product of nature and it should be distinguished from the pur) g 
consciousness which is the essence of soul. In The Gita three typed g 
persons are described as follows by Lord Krishna: | s 
sattvam sukhe sanjayati | t 
rajah karmani bharata {al 
jnanam aurtya tu tamah |. 
pramade sanjayaty uta charact 
(The sattva (goodness) constituent creates an Attachment Emped 
for happiness, and the rajas constituent, for Action:but | Enped 
O Bharata! The tamas (dullness) constituent throws acloak |" gii 
on knowledge, and creates an attachment for 'pramada' "Bunst 
(thatis, ignorance of duty for forgetfulness of duty). (The | on 
Gita, 1126) as] 
gume 
This has also being made very clear in The Bhagavad o i | oir 


that all the three modes-goodness, passion and darkness are pres NThe 


in all the human beings, though in different degrees. Nobodys d" 
from them and in each soul one or the other predominates. Meni | 


world are known as good (sattavika), passionate (rajas), andig 
Kii 


(tamas) in accordance with the mode which prevails. Lord 


Tora 
| nfor 
|" Wha 


— ~~ 
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Rajas tamas' ca bhibhuya 

| 

| Sattvam bhavati bharata 
ie) Rajah sattvam tamas' cai' va 
Cr} : 
ad Tamah sattvam rajas tatha 

i 
fy) (Defeating the rajas (passion) and tamas (dullness) 
dü| ^ constituents, the sattva (goodness) becomes 


lisi (preponderant); then he is said to be (sattvika) and by 
D defeating the sattva (goodness) and tamas (dullness) 
x ( constituents become (preponderant); and by defeating the 
| sattva (goodness) and rajas (passion) constituents, the 
| tamas (dullness) becomes (preponderant)). (The Gita, 
1127). 


Arnold has created a number of characters who embody the 
characteristics described by Lord Krishna in the above lines. 
Empedocles and Scholar Gipsy are quite conspicuous in this regard. 
| Ppedocles Om Etha sets forth a moral and intellectual debate and 
Seritical of both intellectual aspirations as well as moral rebellion 
“ilnstthe powers of destiny. In the Act 1 of the poem Arnold shows 
Eimpedocles advising his disciple Pausanias how to live in this world 
| dask him to go back to society. The essence of 'Empedocles' 
Gi on is a blending of stoicism, dutifulness and philosophical 
m t M. These doctrines are elaborately discussed by Lord Krishna 

shi ^ Bhagavad Gita. Empedocles warns his disciple that the basic 
iB "aman Commits is to think that he has aright to bliss, instead of 


0 "oming himselfto the necessities imposed by the nature of destiny, 
jg Whatis 
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The world's course proves the terms \ Í 

On which man wins content; i É 

Reason the proof confirms- £ 

We spum it, and invent. ( The Poetical Works, 17 4 | an 

T S 
Empedocles advised in the line of lord Krishna that man my, 
“work as best he can/ And win what's won by strife”: a man musty! 
“fly to dreams, but moderate desires”, and accept “the joy there ar’ 

Pausan 


Here he seems to have been endowed with goodness (sattava) whit! 
aims at light and knowledge. Here activities of a man are free, car 
and selfless. But Act I shows that Empedocles is unable to follow abo 

advice he had given to his disciple only a few hours earlier. As oci neta 


incapable of action and full of inertia and despondency, he cries: | 


The Bh 


D 


mit 
No, thou art come too late, Empedocles! | andis] 
And the world hath the day, and must break thee, | dieerfi 
Notthou the world. With man thou const not live, world. 
Their thoughts, their ways, their wishes, are not thine, | uwar 
And being lonely thou art miserable, | ‘youn 
For something has impaired thy spirits strength, | Which, 
And dried its self-sufficing fount of joy. | Movin, 
Thou const not live with man nor with thyself- | The ac 
O sage! O sage! Take then the one way left: | “nes 
And turn thee to the elements, thy friends, | £ 
Thy well-tired friends, thy willing ministers, ! ativa 
And say: Ye helpers, hear Empedocles, ` Prio 


Who asks this final service at your hands! 
Before the Sophist broad hath overlaid 
The last spark of man's consciousness with words- 


Erequite-the being ofmenareqtitethe melds 
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| pedisarrayed of their divinity- 1 


/ Before the soul lose all her solemn joys, 
And awe be dead, and hope impossible, 


| And the soul's deep eternal night come on- d 


| | 
d | Receive me, hide me, quench me, take me home. 
m (Poetical works, 1 86-86) 


In the poem, three important characteristics-Empedocles, 
Aw pusanias and Callicles objectify the modes of nature described in 
p Tie Bhagavad Gita. Empedocles who beings marvelously in Act I 
i | embodies nostalgia and dialogues which in a way characterize the 
x i inertia (famas). Man with heedless indifference (tamas) is dull and 
E inert, his mind is full of darkness and confusion and his whole life 
í Nubmitted to environment. Pausanias, the disciple is more practical 
| andis less obsessed by the memories of past joys. He embodies the 
| sheerful stoicism by which intelligent men can alone survive in the 

world. The man of passion ( rajas) is restless, full of desires for things i 

| Mad. He represents passion (rajas). The third character, Callicles, 2l 
| Syoung and he is a poet. He embodies the aesthetic consciousness 
AR Iecords the movement of life, with detachment and serenity, 
Moving in the special world of nature with ease and self-assistance. 
| ee a RU d goodness (sattavika) are free, calm and 
| presents the goodness (sattva). 

| — Scholar Gipsy is 
Mita), A old d Es 


("Mord ang going to th 


commingling of passion (rajas) and goodness 
bes him as full of passion prior to his leaving 
e gypsies: 

| Of pregnant parts and quick inventive brain, 
Who, tired of knocking at preferment's door, 
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| 
One summer-morn forsook | | amo 
His friends, and went to learn the gipsy lore, m vi 
And roamed the world with that wild brotherhood, | whois 
And came, as most men deemed, to little good. detach 
(Political Work, 3) areal 
Escapism from duty has never been approved of by Lord Ki will H 
in The Bhagavad Gita. The third mode of life, i.e. inertia (tamasjk | Guy 
been condemned by Lord Krishna. But scholar Gipsy is note | limas 
incom 


escapist. He renounces the world and its pleasure for the sake 
some 'light' or 'spark'. He reminds us of Gautam Buddha, Ma) —] 
Swami, Dayanand and Vivekanand. Wilson Knight's assertionty |] 
Scholar Gipsy is the type of the sage extolled in The Gita", displ, — 
his correctunderstandings of the Indian scripture. Perhaps Ams | 
knew it that in the west like Bhagavad Gita, Scholars Gipsy coi! 
not be properly understood and appreciated. It was because oft 
fact that he wrote to Clough:- “I am glad you like the 'Gipsy-Scho r 
but what does it do for you? Homer animates Shakespeare animat sining 
in its own poor way. I think Sohrab and Rustam animates the GIB) Ang 
Scholar at best awakens a pleasing melancholy. But this is not » him tn 
we want: "The complaining millions of men/Darken in labour andi. tel t 
"What they wantis something to animate and enable them not mf aad sy 

| | df 
) of fio Wor] 
Mist 


to add rest to their melancholy or grace to their dreams”. 


Scholar Gipsy represents not only goodness (sattva 
Bhagvad Gita, but also the higher ideal or rejecting action 
fruits to attain the ‘light’. 


"M 


of 
Arnold's concept of an ideal man as illustrated in Rugby 


and in some other poems unmistakably recalls to mind dep? 
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| nof The Bhagavad Gita as the harmonious embodiments of all 
lie virtues. AN ideal man according to The Bhagavad Gita is one 
] | yhoisactive as well as thoughtful, who is devoted with a sense Of 
| jgachment. Arnold's father Dr. Thomas Arnold was in his own way 
, 35| agreat man. He has extraordinary force of character and strength of 
it vil Heabsolutely single mindediy and selflessly devoted to his duty. 
n d Carlyle who once stayed with Dr. Thomas Amold, mighthave glorified 
not , timas The Hero as Schoolmaster, as like a Carlylean leader, he was 


dim | incommunion with the universal truth. Trilling writes: 
AKE (| 


ein? Every one knows the story of the Rugby Victory how, 
only like the Abbot Samson taking over St. Edmundsbury. 
isp,  Amoldfound a scene of material and spiritual Desolation, 
Am how he faced down the opposition of Subordinates and 
y coi! students, gathered power into his hand and mold the school 


oft, — tohis will, creating slowly its moral and intellectual tone." 


Schol : 
e To his son fifteen years after his death, Dr. Arnold was a light 


stning in darkness. Through his favorite imagery of light and darkness, 
Anold sets out the spiritual light and dark of man's mind in England of 


tintime, He finds intellectual lethargy and polished faith in his age. He 
Kels that most of th 


nima 
) Gin 
ot b 
i 
tme 


luces € people are selfish and care for their own ends 
l'ai E pun dful of the fate of others. Sense of comradeship 

i xe ship and fellow-being is missing and people are blindly given 
oi i AN dy pursuits, negligence and deserting their companions. In the 
ndi j tof such Selfishness only his father could have worked not for 
3 "but for others who were incapable of reaching their goal: 
y 


j Butthou would'st not alone 
epo 


Be saved, my father! alone 
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| 
Conquer and come to thy goal, | ; 
Leaving the rest in the wild. j ; 
We were weary, and we E 
Fearful and we in our march | | 
Fain to drop down and to die. | " 
Still thou turnedst and still | 3 
: dg 
Beckonedst the trembler, and still | is 
Gavest the weary thy hand.- ( Poetical works, 487) p 
i7 


Arnold feels that in such an age only an enlightened man flt ico; 
type of his father with spiritual aspirations, selfless dedication and mar «cal 
commitment, could salvage the suffering humanity: “vers 
landi 


Still, like a trumpet, dost rouse í 


Those who with half-open eyes 

Thread the border- land dim 

"T'wixt vice and virtue, reviv'st, 

Succourest- this was thy work, 

This was thy life upon earth.- (Poetical works, 484) 


This idea of Matthew Arnold is almost a reproduction oft 


following words of Lord Krishna in The Bha gavad Gita: 


f 


| abhayam sattvasainsuddhir 


jnanayog auyavasthitih 


danam damas' cayojnas' ca 


svadhyas tapa arjavam 


: (b 
(Fearlessness, a pure and sattvika temperamen ( 
e well calculated. | 


proportionment of jnana (-marge) and (karma-) Yogi | 
at 1$ i 


jnanayoga- vyavasthiti' [that is, th 


. . 1 
generosit , endurance, sacrifice, 'svadhyaya (th 
C-0. In Pubfic Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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| following the religion prescribed for one's status-in-life), | 
j performing austerities, straight-forwardness). (The Gita, i 
| | 
cJ 48). . 
| the Victorian age, while on the one hand, with the rise of the f 
p class to power, the rapid pace of all round economic and 
stil progress and the political expansion of the empire, the idea 


| ofprogress gathered momentum, on the other hand, owing to evils of 

! lieindustrialization, inequality and injustice, poverty and moral laxity, "T 
noft recondition of England became very bad like Modern India. In the 
dmo called 'unpoetic' and 'unheroic' Victorian age, Matthew Arnold 
‘yey significantly highlights the question of an ideal man in his father »- 
‘mdinvolves his spiritto save mankind from catastrophe: 
Then, in such hour of need 
Of your fainting, dispirited race, 
Ye, like angles, appear, 
Radiant with ardour divine! 


5, 48 Beacons of hope, ye appear! ; 
n off Weariness not on your brow, | gu i U 

| Ye alight in our van! at your voice, | 

Panic, despair, flee away. 

| Ye move through the ranks, recall z j 

| The stragglers refresh the outworn, ib 

| Praise, re-inspire the brave! | | 
a ) Order, courage, return. | 
em ES rekindling, and prayers, 
i | S your steps as ye go. 

. Xe fillup the gaps in our files, 


Strengthen the wavering ine... Collection, Haridwar 
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Stablish, continue our march, P 
On, to the bound of the waste, | T 
On, to the city ofGod.  (Poetical Works, 489. o 


These lines embody the dedication, moral earnestness, st sts] fatl 
fastness of purpose and selfless devotion of an ethical and intellecty 1 soi 
leader as envisaged in The Bhagavad Gita. According to Th wor 
Bhagavad Gita, the path of work is a means of liberation qui; mar 
effective as that of knowledge. The two modes of life are equ | 
important. In the works of enlightened, the self-sense and expecta 
of reward are absent. Elucidating these ideals Lord Krishna says 
Arjuna: 


na karmanam anaranbham 


naiskarmgam puruso snute dg d 
na ca samnyasanad eva 


siddhim sanadhigacchati 


(But) it is not that a man attains naiskarmya ( that is, 
performing Action after destroying its binding force-Trans) 
by notcommencing Action; nor less one attain Perfection 
by merely making a Renunciation (tyaga) of Action.] (The 
Gita, 911, (Also see chapter III, Sloka 3, 910) 


Lord Krishna says emphasis on the state where one is unafiet 
by work. According to the divine law, we are bound by the result | 
| our actions. Every action has sits natural reaction. The Blog" 
Gita does not advocate for renunciation of work but renunciation 
ny | selfish desire. 


: iot 
The father of Arnold is delineated as a unique combina" 
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| wo modes of life, enunciated in the above lines of The Bhagavad 
the f ‘ 

j cite. The poet portrays his tate virtually as a prophet, one of the | | 
gre souls tampered with fire' who inwardly commune with the higher | 


uther's inner most mind": he depicts him with a succession of life- iki 
‘fal 


9.99) 


S, steg! vingimage- giver of light, ‘mighty oak’, faithful shepherd, through the 
i‘ : orlds rocky wilderness; such men are thernselves, fathers to ordinary 
è ^ mankind, included among "The Lord's Messenger His ideal was 'work 
val worship’. The following description of Arnold's father in Rugby 
A Chapel corresponds to the perfect man of The Bhagavad Gita: 
a O strong soul, by what shore 
Tarriest thou now? For that force, 
Surely, has not been left vain! 
: Somewhere, surely, afar, 
| In the sounding labour-house vast | 
Of being, is practiced that strength, 
A Zealous, beneficent, firm: ; 
is, 1 
s) ; 9d i 
Yes, in some far- shining sphere, eb 
$ Conscious or not of the part ; 
| Still thou performest the word 
| Of the spirit in whom thou dost live- i 
paffe Prompt, unwearied, as here! | 
eu Still thou upraisest with zeal 
pu j The humble good from the ground, | 
sation" Sternly represent the bad! l 
| (Poetical Works, 483-84). 
nation” 


The Bhagavad Gita attributes greatness to those who maintain 
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Th 
equipoise in pleasure and pain. These attitudes of pleasure and pain | | v 
are determined by the force of habit. Arnold shows that his father | 
possessed the rare quality of emotional and mental equilibrium, | 
irrespective of adverse situation and never left his path, though he | 
with unshakeable miseries. (Rugly Chapl, 11. 134-144). This situation | 
echoes the characteristics of a Jnanam described by Lord Krishnaiy 
The Bhagavad Gita (Ch.II. Sloka 15, 872). | 
Arnold believes that his father was in line of greatman Of the | 
past who helped people attain salvation and light. The pious life, | | 
commitment to duty and achievement of his father convince him tha | 


the stories commonly told about the greatman of the past mustbe 


true: (om 
And through thee I believe a 
In the noble and great who are gone; | fo 
Pure souls honour'd and blest the 
By former ages, who else- Mi 
Such, so soulless, so poor, Sh 
Is the race of men whom I see- Cr 
Yes! I believe that there lived n 
Others like the men of the crowd 
But souls tempered with fire, 
Fervent, heroic, and good, | 

| Helpers and friends of mankind. | l 

(poetical Works, 48) 7 


| 
i 
| 


H 


These lines by implication also mean that salvation of ES 
has always been due to the efforts of greatmen. Masses imitate 
standard set by greatmen. The Bhagavad Gita underlines defi 
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| 
Iain \ atthe greatmen are the path finders and trend-setters who blaze the 


ather | rjalthat other man follow: 


rium, | Yad-Yad acarati s'resthas 

he se | tad-tad eve'taro janah 
Jation | Sa yat pramanam kurute | 
Nain Lokas lad anuvartate 


(Ordinary people do what is done by the Exalted 
of the (that is, by the self-Realised Karma-Yogin). That thing 


s life, | which is accepted by him as corrects is followed by 
m that people). (The Gita, 927). 
ust be 


| Inhis prose treatise Culture And Anarchy, Arnold asserts that 

men of culture are the true apostles of equality. He points out that the 
great men of culture are those who have had a passion for diffusing, 
| formaking prevail, for carrying from one end of society to the other, 
the best knowledge, the best idea of their time. These ideals of a great 
man exemplified by Arnold in his shorter and long poems writtenon — | 
Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Sohrab and Rustam;Clough, Willington, 
Cromwell, etc., referred to the qualities ofan ideal man as envisaged 
u The Bhagavad Gitå. In his famous sonnet “Shakespeare”, he [ 1 
Thds the image of a perfect man as underlined in The Bhagavad Gita: 


"eese For the loftiest hill, X 
E. to the stars uncrowns his majesty, | 
"us lanting his steadfast footsteps in the sea, 
; 48 ) ^ Makin 
g the heaven of heavens his dwelling-place, 


x. | US butthe cloudy border of his base, | 
a | Othe foiled searching of morality; 


An ; 
$ thou, who didstthe, stars amd.suabeams KAAN 
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d, self-scanned, self-honoured, self-secure \ 


Self-schoole | 
Didst tread on earth unguessed at- Better So. poe 
(Poetical Works, 39-40) and 


In a small poem “Written in Emerson's Essays", Mattis line 
Arnold shows that the manifestation of the qualities of a perfect mani so 
possible in any form and he may assume any role to salvage 
mankind.(L.10-15). The men Arnold most admired were those wi 
had demonstrated their ability to analyze society from a positione 
intelligent detachment. Asin the case of Bhagavad Gita as well ast | 
Carlyle, Arnold's hope for the future rests almost entirely on the abiliy, 
of ideal man who have the capacity to develop within themselves tk 
qualities of high reason and detachment and who place themselvesé v 
the service of the mankind as a whole. According to The Bhagan 
Gita a man can attain perfection by knowing (Jnana) the Reality 
by adoration and love (Bhakti) of the Supreme or by doing du 
(karma) after subjecting the will to the Divine purpose. But faith ist 
basis of Bhakti and Bhakti may lead to knowledge ot Jnanat 


wisdom: 
sraddhavanil labhate jnanam 
satparah amyatendriyah UN 
jnanam labdhva param santim | i 
acirena dhigacchati | 


(That person having faith, who having acquired control pn 
over the senses, pursues this knowledge, (also) acquire} |« 
and when he has acquired knowledge, he immediately | 

afterwards experiences the highest peace-) ( The Gila 
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| Wa 
| Matthew Arnold creates a character of an ascetic in one of his 


jrius published in 1849. The ascetic is devoid of any desire 


4 
1 


| poems Stag a y DM : 
EU unflinching faith in God. His picture, given in the following 


A | E the poem, r ine ji ideals enshrined in the above quoted | 
mal Joka of The Bhagavad Gita: | 
salve Thou, who dost dwell alone- 

se Wh) Thou, who dost know thine own- 

sition il Thou, to whom all are known 

'ellasd From the cradle to the grave- 


e abili Save, Oh: Save. S 


From the world's temptations 


»]ves te 

selves \ From tribulations, | 
vat From that fierce anguish d | 
ealitje Wherein we languish, | 
ing dul From the torper deep | 
this Wherein we lie asleep, 

Jnana Heavy as death, cold as the grave, 


Save, Oh! Save. (Poetical Works, 34) | 


The teachings of The Bhagavad Gita had an intense appealto — | 
| ‘mold because his inner life was governed by striving towards an 
| Ideal of Moral projection. His emphasis on inner cultivation was directed | 1 
is : ; i 
| UIS the Victorian worship of material gains, the triumphs ofthe — 7 


il CORN 
ei | al individualism and 'do as you like’ which became the — (v 
tely | m Mode of life in the society. Arnold in accordance with the 

| | sen 

itd, SOL The Bhagavad Gita, maintained that self-control, self- 


, "llünciag : : 
"lon, love for others and consideration for their well-being as 
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much as one's own could bring happiness and joy in life. Dei. 
the characteristics of the perfect sage in chapter II of The B hagn; 
Gita, Lord Krishna says: 

prajahati yoda kaman 

sarvan partha manogatan 

at many eva' tmana tustah 


sthitaprajnas tado' cyate 


(O Partha! When (a person) abandons all desires 
(that is vasana) of his heart, and is pleased by himself in 
his own self, then he is called a Sthitaprajna) (The Gita, 
900). 


In these lines emphasis is laid on self-mastery, conquestof S 

“and passion. Arnold's following lines from his poem, "The ear 
Best" deals with a perfect man and they seem to be the Engi 
transcriptions of the above Sloka of The Bhagavad Gita. | 


Moderate tasks and moderate leisure, 
Quite living, strict kept measure 
Both in suffering and in pleasure- | 8 


| 
Tis for this thy nature yearns. (Poetical Works, i 


Inhis poem "The Lord's Messenger's” first publishedin Is 
Arnold gives a clear distinction between ignorant people who pe 
in the course of life and the enlightened souls who attain salvi 
Moksha. The Bhagavad Gita in chapter IV refers to the ig? 
people thus; | 


ajnas' ca' sraddadhanas ca 


sam'sayatma vinasyati 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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"i ‘yam loko ‘sti na paro 
Desert, na y P 


Bhagy, na sukham samsayatmanah 
(But (he) who has himself neither knowledge nor Faith, 
such a doubter is utterly destroyed. For the doubter, there 
is neither this world, nor the next, nor any happiness 
whatsoever.)- (The Gita, 965). 


Itshows that those who do not have a positive basis for life and 


sires onunwavering faith which shows the test of life perish unnoticed. Amold 
elfin has these persons in mind when he writes in “The Lord 's Messenger's Be 
E | Some in the tumult are lost: 
| Baffled, bewildered, they stray. 
ja Some, as prisoners, draw breath. 
he soa Some, unconquered, are crossed E 
he Eo (Not yet half through the day) | 
d | By a pitiless arrow of death. | 
| (Poetical Works, 491-92) 
| Butonly an enlightened soul who has performed his duty in | 
a E “cordance with the wishes of God is able to reach back his creator: | 
if d Hardly, Hardly shall one | | 
oh Y Come, with countenance bright, 
iid ot the close of day, from the plain; 
2 T a Master's errand well done 
| afe through the smoke of the fight, 
| Back to his Master again. 
| (Poétical Works, 491-92) 
These linese 


cogi Cl.theideaef the fellawingasordsie(T.ord Krishna 
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spoken in The Bhagavad Gita: 
manusyanam sahasresu 
kascid yatati siddhaye 
yatatam opi siddhanam 


kascin man vetti tattvatah 


(Only some persons out of thousands make an attempt 
to attain Perfection; and out of these (numerous) Perfect 
Beings, who make the attempt, only some gain true 
knowledge of Me.) (The Gita, 1013). 


The ideal of Arnold for a perfect man is to attain the divinity of i915 
Christ. Inthe poem “The Better Part” published in 1867, he writes 


'Hath men no second life? Pitch this one high! Univ 
Sits these no judge in Heaven, our sin to see? h 
‘More strictly, then, the inward judge obey! n 


was Christ a man like us? Ah; let us try 
If we then, too, can be such man as he. 
y Press 

(Poetical Works, 52h 


6) 


And Arnold knew it that this could be possible only wheal a 
following words of The Bhagavad Gita were followed, as Chis Ve 
life was a living embodiment of these ideals: 


suhrnmitraryudasina | : 

madhyasthavesyabandhusu 7 

sadhusu api ca papesu ! 
| | samabuddhir visisyate : 
1j | Kree 


| (That man, whose reason has become equal towards deat 
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pesons fit to be hated, and brethren, as also towards f f 
j saints and evil minded persons, may be said to be decl 

worth.) (The Gita, 990) 
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aX BS rIGON, FVOLUTION AND THE CONCEPT OF LIFE-FORCE: 


tations} 
(m ASTUDY OF THE PLAYS OF G.B. SHAW 


h Allo: 
s Politi 


Adeeper appreciation of Shaw's genius as dramatist would be 
s sible only if ye are able to understand his philosophy of life. The 
ment ofevolution is central in any analysis of Shaw's plays specially 
Eom ofthe jelationsiup between life, religion and art. Here I 

uli m C NA Shaw's attitude which informs his philosophy 
evolution in his plays rather than his literary merit, itself. 


ion”, 


Yee um pe of creative evolution and his belief in Life Force 
hin tap 0 pales Darwin's theory of evolution by natural 
Nh the 3 i m s theory the survival of the fittest comes about 
` "aive gy anon of the weak by the strong, but according to 
- "CVolution means that the fittest are those who surviye 


f Derior i : 
| intelligence and by the exercise of will power, the force 
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which will gradually evolve a superman, "the philosophic man, s 
enjoys a supreme awareness of himself and his purpose in life, a } 


who seeks in contemplation to discover the inner will of the wong 


Shaw agreed with Schopenhauer that the will is reality diri 7 
all human activities, buthe did not agree with his philosophy thaty! i 
will struggles aimlessly, and that life is painful and purposeless fy m 
the betterment of the race and for creating higher intelligence, T. si 
striving will is inner necessity for completer expression and ful: gre 
evolution of human race. n 


Shaw searched the creative purpose of the will which alw P 
proceeds in the direction of self consciousness. His religionisay, 


outside the individual that gives men a goal and is a divinely direct 
powerin the process of evolution. The will in its endeavour to achen VÀ 

2 ao + | gg 
self-consciousness, has created man whose will is more self-conscia, “I 


than other animals preceding him. That is what Don Juan says inks 
and Superman : "to life, the force behind man, intellectis a neces 


because without it he blunders into death?”. tha 


cor 


B 
v 


m 

Shaw realized the urgency of a credible and healthy reli l 3 

3 AC 

based on natural and scientific history in place of the supernatural | 
that ha definitely crumbled. He, therefore, put forward his relig) 


: : des j : i l 
creative evolution. His idea of creative evolution can be 8 be 


everywhere in his plays but its main contents are found at two P E 
in the preface to and the Hell scene in Man and Superman and "| 3 
preface to Five Plays of Back to Methuselah but Shaw's eer eo 


f f AS. js 
creative evolution- the religion of the future, in which rests bis") Th 
rman, jj | (y 


Evolution, according to Don Juan, in Man and Supe i 
towards: “higher and higher individuals, the ideal individi | ofr 


CP TT a 
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nan, Wh! omnipotent, omniscient, and infallible?". 


life ay ; In Man and Superman, no doubt the dream episode is most 
"World" important, in which by turning Conan Doyle into the hedonistic Devil 
divo; nd Tanner into a contemplative Don Juan, Shaw. debated realities 
y that) gad unrealities of our lives. Don Juan, the arch realist, has been 
eless.k| confronted by the Devil, a romantic idealist. While Shaw's imagined 

nce, Tt, Superman, Juan, tries to escape the sensual pleasures of hell which 

and full) are fundamentally unreal and wants to go to heaven, a place of pure 

| thought and contemplation, the Devil assumes a universe without 

h alva purpose and deems progress only in terms of physical pleasures as his 

T " aim of life. Don Juan, like a true realist or a Shavian realist incarnate, 

digg believes in a purposeful universe activated by the life Force. That is 

to RUD what Don Juan Says: “That is the working within me of life's incessant 
consti, Piration to higher organization, wider, deeper, intenser self- 
ysinNy Consciousness, and dearer self-understanding’”*. 


neces Shaw's philosophy of Life Force is based on the conviction 


| latintelligence, self-consciousness and purpose are superior to and | 
y a pre real than blind chance. In a public address made in 1911, he 
satu Sad: 

jigo : m | 
relig Asformy own position, I am, and always have been, a mystic. | 


bes lieli arate 
D m ES that the universe is being driven by a force that we might call p 
wo m € Life Force, | = 


and i : Das 80tinto the minds 
p's cr Ope Who c 


sts Te Te 
alan 
dof course eternally indispensable function of reason is to 


33. dise 
eme ; ; s 
dual | Oration ans for the satisfaction of the will, whereas the essence 


it as performing the miracle of creation that it 
of men as what they call their will. Thus, we see $ 
learly are carrying, out a will not exclusively their own’. 


SMis : ; ; ; 
tosetitup as being the prime motor of human action 
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the steam instead of the engines. f apo 


Thus, reason provides the means for the satisfaction of the wij | as 
which is real and instinctive. Shaw believed that both intellect and vi God, t 
are a must in the development of the human mind and the human race | 
He thus rationalized both the intellect and the will, and envisionediy | ith 
their united function only a better future. But he equally insists even | nte] 
where that man must use and develop his power of mind and shoulda | tatth 
accept anything blindly. He means that brain is the "darling object” of fjou 
the body and man must use his brain in order to become a Superman | ry 

Shaw wrote to William Archer that “much of his writing was a protes | and dc 
against the dread of the will and the blind faith in the intellect.” In other | tender 
words Shaw wants man to raise himself upto the stature of God. Ht | onthe 
says: “When you are asked, where is God who is God, stand up ani ‘sf 
say, “Iam god, and here is God, not as yet completed, just in so much 
as I am working or the purpose of the universe, working for the goo! dis 
of the whole society and the whole world instead of merely looking ofthe 


pen 


Shaw looks forward to the possibility of complete selt | led 
be aware of 0) teLi 


»8 


after my personal ends. 


awareness in accordance with our actions. We must E 
purpose and act accordingly. He believes that God is not n Talis 
infallible, omnipotent omniscient and almighty, butheis still es men 
and needs our help towards his completion. No doubt, Shaw sG : ann 
the Life Force, when he speaks of his ideal statesman in a Mi 
God. Summarizing the qualities of the ideal statesman SBaW ^ Jig 


ip. HE liebe 
: y for hi. 
Above all, he must not look to God to do his wor j scit Yp 


must regard himself as the fallible servant of a fallible oa "e| y 
God and thinking for God because God, being unable toe | 
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| ied ithout hands or brains has made us evolve our hands and 
gu? 


) js to act and think for him: in short, we are not in the hands of 
| of 


Will god, but Godisin our hands’. in 


Back to Methuselah is an enormously long work in five parts 
yh Shaw's gospel of creative evolution and his belief in Life Force. 
phepreface to this play he calls himself Neo Lamarckian and believes 
ildn | atthe great factor in evolution is use and disuse. He Says: 


ct d ffyouhave no eyes, and want to see, and keep trying to see, you will "| 
man | fmlly get eyes if, like a more or a subterranean fish, you have eyes, [ 
rotes | d don't want to see, you will lose your eyes; if you like eating the 
other | ender tops of trees enough to make you concentrate all your energies 
d. He | onthestretching of your neck, you will finally get a long neck, like a 
pand saffe" 
Shaw is primarily a creative evolutionist and his views on other 
ubjects like economics, politics, history are subsidiary to his advocacy - 
ifthe cause of creative evolution. He regards everybody as an gh 
“periment of the Life Force and looks into history for great men to | 
"dramatized from this point of view. For him the central reality is ie 
tlife Force, and his faith in vitalism is evident in his writings. His 
Mism made him search for heroic characteristics, for itis through 
. malmen that he entertained hope for humanity. As he says: 
tion E TRE illusion than is buna DIES as to 
hing thebe $my beginning of a Bible for creana evolution. [am 
es can at my age. My powers are MEUM but so mud 
x ose who found me unbearably brilliant when I was in 
fect bs LR ny gigs that a hundred apter and more elegant pal 
ands will soon leave mine as far behind as the religious 
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pictures of the fifteenth century left behind the first attempts ofl pogl 

: ¿| Bg 
early Christians at iconography". M 


Back to Methuselah is a battle field of hope and despair. Thal 
is an exposure of the action and evolution of the creative will for whig! “Hoy 
Shaw selected the story of Adam and Eve whose will was matl Dutt 
dormant by conventions and traditions of civilization: “When Aq. | sint 
delved and Eve span", there was no convention and human rea Joan 
was in its infancy. They had no accumulated heritage and asthe! ue 
intellect also was not fully developed, the will was more active thail beau 
needs to be now. Thus their story exhibits the working of the creati:| how. 
force of Life in its purest forms. Shaw's Adam and Eve are t 
completed portraiture of primitive men and women free fromt: 


influence of conventions and customs. sight 


In Saint Joan, we see that Shaw made Joan's suffering hol) enth 


because it resulted from her struggle to advance the race. A shrewij toso 
country girl of extraordinary strength of mind and hardihood of bat 
and a genius, Joan was in Shaw's mind an instrument life himselfoflt 
Life-Force. She was burnt because as a harbinger of Protestants have 
she threatened the authority of the church, and as a supporter? 

nationalism she imperiled the power of the feudal lords. conc 


ion. Si) ma 
Saint Joan is a good example of Shaw's creative ae: á 
isa woman of action with full desire and remarkable characte! "| 
the poet" 
P See 
: cope! 
energy and courage. According to Shaw, the vigour and De 7 
her vital energy particularly distinguish her. Here we can see m T : à 
A n S l 
of the religious side of Shaw's nature. Joan is a herome A fromt hey 
a heroine of faith. She helped to free the land of Francet | 


all her mysticism, she provides an obvious example of 
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2 | " amies in the fifteenth century and she would obey only the 
oft. Eng 
t Yee f God which as she declared, Spoke to her privately. 
yo! 


LT Shaw focused in this play on a social and philosophical question: 
The 


r whig 
S maj: 
1 Adis 
| Tease, 
as the: 
e than 
creati: 

are t 


rom th 


ng hol 
shrew 
of bot 
elfoftt 
stantis 


yorter t 


sow can à saint be fitted into a society". On Joan's canonization, 
puris's comments are remarkable: “Half an hour to burn you, dear : 
saint, and four centuries to find out the truth about you!””. Moreover, 
Joan's own words touch on this theme of delayed realization of the 
me worth of saints on the part of humanity: “ O God that madest this 
peautiful earth, when will it be ready to receive thy saints? How long, 


howlong!®”. 


The idealists and moralists have burnt Joan in their zeal to 
preserve the status quo. Though they burnt Joan in the energy of their 
‘righteousness and were themselves innocent people, yet their 


enthusiasm to preserve the conventional morality caused great harm 


losociety. Shaw is depressed here by the tremendous obstacle in the 
way of the evolution of Life. Force. Cauchan's cry in the epilogue: 


“Must then a Christ perish in torment in every age to save those that 


haveno imagination'*” reveals the Anguish of Shaw's conscience. 


Saint Joan was a vital genius and a great experiment in Shaw's 
“heept of Life Force. For him, the man of mind is almost by definition 


Tanof originality, an independent thinker, careless of majority opinion 
Or d- à 
| "lY opinion other than his own. Joan does not bother about others 


| "only thinks of her own way as she says : “I will not look back to 


Sew 3 
Whether any one is following me^". 


| qm i D . . Ay 
y? God Saint Joan must obey her conscience because itis the voice of 
$ | 

| "Idthe Roman Catholic Church must excommunicate her as a 


from i h 


etic : 
because is can not admit private judgement as a trustworthy 
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interpreter of the will of God. Shaw in this way shows the config! 
between the evolutionary impulse and the established religion, Th jolie 
conflict is the essence of drama. Though the established institutio 
suppress the evolutionary impulse for the time being in the death i 
Joan, the evolutionary impulse emerges victorious in the epilogue yi) 0 
the canonization of Joan. So far it is quite obvious that Shaw insist and 
on the evolutionary purpose of will, self-understanding, sj; 9" 
consciousness, finally producing the race of Superman- the philosopti * pro 
man-who could enjoy the supreme awareness of himself andi why: 
purpose. 

Shaw discovered that Life-Force, embodied in a creativ 
instinct, is the only reality in the world. Itis constantly working throug 


man by an evolutionary process to achieve higher organizationan \ 


completer self consciousness. Shaw believes that the super-impositoi 
of morality, unrelated to the Life Force causes much harm and ther? 
progress lies in the evolution of inner quality. The traditional religio 
being intellectually inefficient to take account of the evolution of reali 
itis anathema to shaw but this does not mean that he was against all . 
andevery sort of religion. He himself has said: We must haveareligt l 

` if we are to do anything worth doing. If anything is to be done tog 
civilization out of the horrible mess in which itis now, it ms pat 
by men who have got a religion"! Here Shaw's definition oir | 

| what actually religion ought to be, that is to make men ED a 

| intellectually and morally. He held that if we desire with a NE 


(20 
strength of will to be better and finer people and to live Jong wa 
of will is p3 mi 


gt abe 
y be bro g uil i 


to be changed into superman, and if that strength 
| to our descendants, what we desire will ultimatel 
| The nations would be ruled in wisdom and virtue, an 
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Saherevils would vanish from the earth. 
30 
Shaw was to express his views vociferously on all subjects 
'| uding evolution and the idea of Life Force in order to establish his 
"m philosophy of life. He does not want to abandon even the religion 
ad conventional morality which have been proved corrupt and have 
ioughtus down. What we have to do, in his opinion, is to give them 
.| aproper direction by turning them for the good of Mankind. Thatis 
.| why, he does not support ethnic revolt but a renewed vigour in the 
| direction of the search for truth and its evolution into reality, and this 
reality is the reality of his idea which is the idea of Life Force and 


Tea eativeevolution. 
throug: 
‘onai\ Hence, the most characteristic feature of Shavian Philosophy 


vein | is indefiniteness. It is based on a tentative vision towards the 
TEM realization of Godhead. That is why, for Shaw, there is not golden 
afte ule. Golden rules are self-denials, death of the purpose of life and 
fred el in short, a total negation of being. Thus, he implies a belief in the 
instan sercise of will rather than blind chance as the cause of evolutionary 


relig tange. He believes that a willful and selective breeding can change a 
cies, 


neto% 


, jid 1 5 E . : s i 1 
‘be do! Shaw's theory of evolution is not an invention of his own. Itis a 


lig!) ofthe world's slowly accumulated body of thought. Later on he 
p belt heame the artist- 


A philosopher or prophet of a new religion, the cult of 
ssion "Ye evolutio ; 


ENN n which he described as the religion ofthe twentieth 
2s i Yard Which reveals his concept of Superman as a participator 
a. a cosmic enterprise, With this religion, he could visualize higher 
o m levels of being and a future bright with a supreme force of 
r 
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j 
\GYEY'S APNE- APNE AJNABI AND HEMINGWAY'S FIESTA: 
4 Da COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THEIR WOMEN CHARACTERS 


We The American Nobel laureate Earnest Hemingway [1899 - 
PT] and the Hindi writer Sachidanand Hiranand Vatsyanan 'Agyey' 
1911-987] although hail from occidental and oriental surroundings, 
En underwent almost opposite personal experiences subject 

erespective prevalent social and political conditions of their native 

Qua d In Hemingway's case, his art was molded by First World 
“experiences which could not directly influenced 'Agyey'. However 
Cdi Writers. The present attempt has been made in order to 
comparative study of their women characters. It deals with 

d S Fiesta (1920)and Agyey's Apne Apne Ajnabi (1961) 

pave} Sie 2 have displayed the idiosyncrasies of human life as well 
9 ©; lonely and melancholic plight of the women characters 
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with special reference to Brett from Fiesta and Selma from Ap 

5 : Me 
Apne Ajnabi. No man/woman is an island. They are complemen, 
to each other, though sometimes they are two different poles j 


` Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak in Feminism and Critica] Thep| UP 
says, to some extant forms the same idea , though in a different Wap (ie 
“my own definition of a woman is very simple: it rests on the Wy abot 
'man' as used in the texts that provide the foundation for the comer 
the literary criticism establishment that I inhabit” (Lodge, 495) The} ust 
while discussing the woman characters, the surrounding male charagz| did: 
cannot be left out as characters reveal a lot about themselves bythe] Ame 


interaction and behavior with the surrounding characters. Fran 


Fiesta (The Sun Also Rises )moves around the life ofa gror\ 
of American youth in whom liberating effects of the First World We i 
and the Industrial Revolution are evident. They are noticeable forta 
of Gertrude Stein's ‘lost generation’, absence of faith in Gad} fing 
rootlessness and a change from sentimental love to satisfaction oft} visi 
sexual urge. In Fiesta, one meets a few women characters but n0¢ i 
has the towering personality of heroic dimensions. But “Heming Sco 
broke with convention by creating a brilliant example of the Ne 
Woman and dismantled nineteenth century gender lines by uniting " E 
with friendship. His masculine ego did not suffer oneiotain the proce r 
(Sullivan, 93) 


In the beginning of the novel, Fiesta there is ph 
domination and opportunistic lady whose only aim was Qo E i 
| Cohn. Jake picks up a harlot for fun and introduces here Br te 
to his group as, “I wish to present my fiancée, Mademoiselle Geot |t 
| Leblanc.” (Hemingway, 14) Brett arrives with a group of youre | 
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nn ae of te wanted to dance with the harlot. Jake ponders, “I know 
en f jen that they would a dance with her. They are like that.” 
2 (Hemingway 17). Watching Cohn looking greedily at Brett Jake says 
brett on the new admirer as, “I suppose you like to add them up” 
tgemingway,19). The attitude of the men around the woman reveals 
spout the position of a woman in the society. 


Omer Brett alias lady Ashley was getting divorced from her former 
5). The! tusband to marry Mike Campbell. She preferred male company and 
amos] didnot mind additional affairs. Most of the time intoxicated, this 
bythe] American modern beauty mesmerized men around her. Contrastingly 
Frances, has traditional values, cares for reputation but is desperate 
tomarry and settle down, “I could have had alimony, but it got the 


a gro 
xid We z üvorcethe quickest way." (Hemingway, 39) 


OT T Brettis aware of her charms and can spin men around her little 
in Goi} finger. She is aware of Jake's admiration for here. During the night 
onoftt} Yisitto Jake's hotel room with the count she sends the count for a 
but eile of champagne but shares a platonic relationship with Jake and 
ningi] Scompassionate for his feelings. Even during Brett's absence from 
the Nef : locale of the novel she is in touch with Jake, through letters or 
ung "I She is true at heart for some relations like the one with Jake 
proces Michis rare. Even Jake is so attached to Brett that in her absence 


fee] « ; 
| ls, “as thought about six people were missing.” (Hemingway, 188) 


ances _ Another noteworthy thing about these young people is that they 
iu i “ays at leisure pursuing hobbies like fishing, drinking, dancing 
seio : Wing a Party. During the train journey a co-passenger sums up 
^ Units of the American youth, “travel while you are young." 
mE » "Eway, 68) Further their talks reveal that these young people 


O 
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talk Bill reveals Jake's war-wound in the form of a bodily dis 
and says “--- women support you. Another group claims YOU a! « 
impotent.” (Hemingway, 93). 

On the way to Pamplona for the fiesta the youth M 
quarrels, mudslinging and Mike accuses Brett of sleeping around, Mj, 
gets race conscious with Cohn who is a jew. All characters in 
novelare ailing , either physically or psychologically. Initially Roma, a 
seems to be a robust bull fighter but he has mental blockage regard; | yok 
acceptance of Brett as his wife on the condition that she growshi| yok 


hair and becomes docile . $8 


Brett has a strong conscience , she knows her flirtatious nau Vil 
is wrong and accepts, “I don't say it's right . It is right though form sepa 
God knows, I've never felt such a bitch. “ (Hemingway 153). Se Seln 
repeatedly says, “I do feel such a bitch,” (Hemingway, 153,0) The 
religion she says, “don't know why I get so nervy in church.” and’ p 


: will 
'm damned bad for a religious atmosphere. “ (Hemingway 174). 5 


Towards the end of the novel Brett epitomizes Shakespett oG 
quote,' frailty thy name is woman.' Brett calls Jake at hotel Mo and 
Madrid as she was in the doldrums. Jake shows heroism in int Wa 
rescuing Brett. Jake finds her trembling with sorrowful though Die 
conditions laid down by Romero, Brett is uncompromising m r Whe 
she would look frightful in long hair which Romero finds ee | 
incident also high lights the acceptability of a woman as va plo 
acquiring certain feminine traits. When Brett says "Im Qu ad m 
Mike (Hemingway, 203) itreveals that a woman even d a | Uo 
and uncompromising feels fulfillment or completeness only v! lie 


| 
ads 
: ld haveb 
Brett's last dialogue in the novel “,Oh, Jake, we cou 
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Sorde, 3 gamned time together, " (Hemingway , 207) shows Brett at peace 
1/4 


Jota ip Jake who accepts her for what she is and a man is a comforting . 
W j 


port not à competitor toa woman. 
sup 


ole As far as Apne- Apne Ajnabi of Agyey is concerned, it portrays 
dMi je tussle between eastern and western ideologies of religion, 
sinte . ynbolized by the two major women characters Selma and Yokey. 
Romer sinais God fearing/loving and represents the eastem ideology while 
gardi] Yokey is an atheist and closer to Brett in this aspect of western ideology. 
OWShi| Yokey and Selma perforce stayed with each other for months due to 
snowfall and adverse weather conditions. Yokey came to the locality 
snam vihboy friend Paul Soren for sight seeing. The bad weather conditions 
h form separated the couple and Yokey was left trapped in the house of 
53), St ‘Sema with her. On every aspect both the women were poles apart. 


53), (| Tiesuffocating house was no less than a grave to Yokey. As per the 
and]| Western Biblical belief on Dooms Day, Yokey thought that the dead 
174). vilrise from the graves but this grave i.e. house of Selma entertained 
m Nodead bodies in the form of living persons . She feels Selma closer 

4 God and the good angel, at the same time aware of her own malignant 

| dnd ‘devil thoughts. Here Yokey draws parallel to Brett who too was 
ughist a ofher inner voice or conscience and accuses herself of bitchiness 
and ft? h es gf philosophies of beliefs, Selma is hopeful and patient 
pef d MY is impatient and suffers from hopelessness. In this 
e only". okey is closer to the American group of Fiesta. 


gh. — Brettis gregarious and not close fisted or money minded. She 
smo am snerously whereas Selma leads an isolated life, she runs atea 
ipa Pandis not only parsimonious but also saves money. She has all 
pis “Males of a jew. The qualities which were associated to Cohn 
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and was perhaps his only fault of unacceptability by the Amery ete 
group. As Fiesta revolves around the activities of the American 3 ta ^ ine 
Apne Apne Ajnabi moves around the life of three character; Sth, jdiosy 0! 
the tea shop owner, photographer who commits suicide ang Yan gelanct 
souvenir shop owner. prett fr 


à ; ; : ir gre 
Selma and Yaan get married in an interesting way. Once Whi e| 


purchasing meat loaf from her shop, due to his inability to pay m a 5 
amount, Selma snubs him. Yaan was so hurt by her attitude that E 
took out the money coins from his pocket and hurled it on her fa 
Examining hurt face in the mirror Selma repents her own inhuman 

She develops a soft corner for Yaan and proposes to him. 'A 


Selma and Brett both are heartbroken in their lives. Breti\ Aina 
rescued by Jake in the end and Selma by Yaan. Initially Yaan d H 
Selma's marriage proposal on the grounds that her monty!) Amy 1 
accumulated by unfair means. Selma is heartbroken, remains aredi i 
for a few days and makes a will of her entire money and proper: o 
the name of Yaan. He tears and throws away the papers and act 


2 
S 
the marriage proposal. They both leave the locality to start a fant an l 
sí 
somewhere else. Brett is not seen as a family woman but Selm a 


blessed'with three sons. 


Brett, Yokey and Selma, all face lonéliness at some time oft 
life. It is evident from Yokey's diary entires as the language's A 
and sombre, Brett towards the end of the novel and Selma afert ‘ 
| husband's demise leads a confined life in the house. Sexual lo f 
| | wilful in the case of Brett and rape by German soldiers in " 
|| Yokey leaves both the women bitter. Yokey is mentally de» 
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pet needs Jake's support to recover. Thus Hemingway and 'Agyey' 


Q7 ^ gjineate complexities of female characters. they display the 


iliosyncrasies of human life as well as the realistic , lonely and 


| eancholic plight of the women characters with special reference to - 


prit from Fiesta and Selma from Apne- Apne Ajnabi . In a word, 
their greatness lies in not only giving flesh and blood to characters but 
dsosupplying them with breath of life and make them alive and kicking 


compi «the imagination and memory of the readers. 
le that 
her fa 
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Kalpana Sharma 


HINDUISM AND SCIENCE : A NOTE 
Chibber 


eathen\ 

which c 

Now the West want to know about the Hindu way of life, T MN 

inthe br 

Hindu art of living ,its wisdom and philosophy to enjoy a better futur ; ; | 
,.| they fe 

It is nota wonder now that the West has of late become more cunt: he bi 

Microbi 


and interested about our Vedic riches. 


Si 
Enginee: 
ad Mar 
Oll has a 
kaline 


Hinduismisnotjustareligion, itis a scientific way of life. Supt 
Court of India in one of its judgments has accepted this zeati 
ruled, “Hinduismis a way of life.” Echoing the same idea noted eu 
of Hinduism and the author of Hindu-Joy of life, Utpal Kumar Ban 
says, “Hinduism is a philosophy, a way of life and its celebration! 
areligious and cultural tradition where the enormou 
and practices can ultimately be interpreted as a common V! 


world." a 
There are number of phenomenon, whic 
as being uniquely Hindu, but which are far more wide É l 
; er. 

wide. The most notable example concerns 4 thirst quene 
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ind used to store drinking water in brass vessel for good health 
js peen DOW proved scientifically by researchers. Microbiologists 

ay tbat water stored in brass containers can help combat many water 
pme disease.» "! Rob Reed worked for this brass study and was 


ted the Nature Magazine. Reedisa microbiologist at Northumbria 


qo ; i 
niversity in Newcastle and witnessed villagers and religious people 


nhdiastoring water in brass vessels. He himself has now found that 
pcteria are less to thrive in water vessel. 


Reed with his co-researchers Puja Tandon and Sanjay 
hibber, carried out two series of experiments. They filled brass and 
aithenware vessels with a diluted culture of escherichia coli bacteria, 
which can cause illnesses such as dysentery. Then they counted the 
a surviving bacteria after 6, 24, and 48 hours. “the amount of live e-coil 
inthe brass vessels dropped dramatically over time, and after 48 hours 
„| ty fell to undetectable levels. “Reed told the society of General 
Microbiology's meeting.-? 


Similarly two scientists from the National Environment 
,| gineering Research Institute (NEERD Nagpur, Dr. Hemant J. Purohit 
Manish Kulkarni, have proved through their research that clove 
J oil s “sttong antibacterial agent that can purify foul smelling and 
| d Well water into sweet water with positive mineral qualities. 
| E also received US (Patent number 6929810) on August 
eH a pee work. It is needless to say that clove is also used by 
4 M their religious rituals. 


4 G 1 a 
dp“ af i M à cow based product can be found in Japan, chilled 
ei i ks bottles of bovine under the label of Calpis Water. Gaomutra 
g ASM YUsed as a medicine in Ayurvedic products in India. Cow is 
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worshiped as mother by Hindus for her protective ang m 


: ls l 
powers.Cows has got powers to communicate and understan T ui Rutg 


m 
. . 1 PA 3: d Si 
to age old Hindu Wisdom. Burques made according to Ayuryei 


way are very popular in Saudi Arabia. In Ayurveda, these fabrics a 


i ic Saudi Arabia is i i 
Women in Islamic now dressing up accordi 


various 
ihatin d 


called Ayurvastra. Only natural cotton and colouring is used soi; 
they are free of toxic irritants. These are also treated with medicin A 
herbs as prescribed by Ayurvedic texts to improve the heeling vau? |, ; 

says Rajan whose family has been in the trade for 600 years. Clinic e 


research's at the Government Ayurveda College Hospit 


Canada 


Je 
Yogaca 
\kept the 


botox bi 


Thiruvananthapuram India proved that the fabric was quite effect 
in skin ailments and arthritis. Even the curtains, liner and mattress 
says Rajan, were made as prescribed in the ancient Indian treats 


Charaka Samhita. 
the atte: 


Indian Homeopathy medicines are only hope for the alli ben 
astronauts going on the moon. Research's done for the NASA's misst Madism 
'Return to the Moon', it was found by the scientists that alopathy# Biology 
any other medical system can not cure human beings on moon) te Uni 
Prateek Benerjee from Calcutta and Dr. Harsh Nigam from Kal evidenc 
has send their packages and papers in this regard. ‘Return to the MOH cage of 


is the dream project of American President George W Bush. Dest Holly, 
no medical | practici 


for the colonies on the moon are ready but there is iod 
; . ; : itat N; 
which can work on moon. Due to the difference m the gravi! Nichol; 


i j j isol 
force on moon and earth alopathy medicines will neither bedi y Perion 
ver due to the prese bot: 


j poisonous elements on moon, bio pro 
li destroyed. Due to this reality a symposium was organi 
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ards University, New Brimswik, America, and they found 


X Ruts : 
at Dr. Prateek Benerjee and Dr. Harsh Ni gam very useful.* 


similarly in ancient India Jamun was used as a medicine to cure 
dus diseases by Hindu Rishis. Now medical science has found 
petin the treatment of metabolic syndrome acapsule was made by 
mun which supplied Flavonwide which controls metabolic syndrome. 
qhis was founded by Dr. Priyadarshani Meer working as a research 
«ientistin Rumenant Digestive Physiology, University of Kulvata, 


Canada.’ 


Jennifer Daubewmiel of the University of California found that 
Yogacan be image booster for women, eliminate eating disorder and 
\keptthem in shape, reported Eurek Alert. Now Yoga is taking over 
‘botox business in America. Yoga and Meditation can help brain train 
the attention. This was found by lead author Richard Davidson, 
hofessor of Psychology and Psychiatry at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madism, which was published in the on line edition of the journal Plos 
Biology. Ron Mangum, director of the Center for Mind and Brain at 


lhe University of California Davis writes, “It provides neuroscience - 


| evidence for changes in the working of brain and mental training in the 


“se of meditation" 7 Impressed by the yoga and meditation, 


| Holywood celebrities, businessmen, sports personalities all has started 


"sicising this Hindu miracle. Sting Drew Barrymore, Madonna, 
i 
cholas Cage, Ashley Judd, Seanne Corn etc., etc., are regular 


Performer : 
esent Tof this art." 


es vil Deeply impressed, corporate America is embracing Hindu 


WPhilosonhe 
by No) to Sphy in a big way. Business Week Magazine says, phrases 


man j A - . 
nnt Hindu text such as the Bhagavad Gita are popping up n 
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management tones and on websites of consultants. Top business rte 
. [1j 5 39 iu 3 ful 
worldwide have introduced “self masterly” classes that use Hin J$ 
Wy 


: ; destres 

methods to help manage boost leadership skills and getinner Dem 
lives. The magazine calls it "Karma Capitalism". Tio 
{uciané 


Citing one example Business Week, recounted young execu, tat ist 
from corporate America gather in a suburban New J ersy homes} ioman 
hear Swami Parthasarthy one of India's best selling author's on Vei profess 
to listen about secrets to business success “concentration, consister conduc 


and co-operation.” He has addressed meetings in B schools li S 


Maine i 


these b 
by anti Hindu Communists leader is all set to make a home int nM 


Kremlin next month when new Russian President Dmitry Medyetei; Thepo 
who practices Yoga, takes over. Encouraged by his wife Svetla: Thete: 
president elect Medvedev had joined millions of Russians anxious! 
learn this Hindu art of Yoga. He is expert in ‘shirshasana.. Yoga 
explained, helped him relax from the stress of work,” I canevensia 
on my head,” Medvedev told magazine. Tainy Zvyozd [ Suma 
the Stars] last month.” Similarly researchers of Temple Univers) 


Gait Study Center examined the gait and postural stability ofeldi 
hey found t 


Wharton, Lehmann Brothers and counseling executives on the cent 
message of the Bhagavad Gita.. This ancient Hindu art once banis 


under F 
Berkele 


women in popular Iyengar Yoga programme. T 4 
participants had much faster stride, better flexibility, improved": 
leg movement and balance and confidence in walking." 
gs 6 Pathe 


Researchers in Latin America countries have found tha il 
0 ese a 


«ad 
of Hindu Hymns and by performing Havanas according 

philosophy can increase production in agriculture also. ; 
of Veterans Affair Sen Diago Healthcare System, has '? 
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words like "Om, Ram. ..."etc, work like a pause button to 


SSS chy) ies that 
f drest the brain. 


Ise Hing jesttess an 
T peace) Inanother study, research team of Professor Peter Slei ght and 
Juciana Bernadi from Oxford University and University of Pavia found 
Kecut] igarlistening to Indian classical music could help, if you are suffering 
y homer] jomany heart ailment. They used the University of Delhi's, star exponent 
n Vel] professor Debu Chaudhuri;s version of the Raga Maru Behang, while 
nsistew] conducting the study. 
100ls lit 


Students at Harvard, MIT etc., download bhajans like "Payoji 


fecu Maine and Raghupati Raghav Raja Ram", and feel energetic singing 


om these bhajans said Swami Tyagananda, Hindu chaplin at Harvard 
me int 


Aedyetei 


Svetlan: 


_ ad MIT. The West is recognizing and adopting the Hindu culture. 
The power of Sanskrit has enchanted the West. This is the new truth. 
The teaching of Sanskrit in the West was started at Yale University 
uder Professor Salisbury. Subsequently Sanskrit spread to Harvard, 
“Nees Berkeley, Chicago, Michigan Pennsylvania and other campus. Beyond 
even sta n cad 
secre F d Vedic way of life is fast changing the life at Maharshi 
niversl A City inIowa, where nearly three thousand inhabitants perform 
M NU Meditation. The Indian Business Journal reports 
j|. stories in the Vedic City and explains how Transcendental 


ound w Medi 5 

it e : 
Y CIUS ation enlivens unused areas of brain. 
yvedssié 


anxious: 


do is not only the language of academicians and 
it? ists, New Age sexual healers in the West are using Sanskrit 
3 to gii Nn of quesi spiritual erotic experience. As a result of 
[Bor had SOME Indian gurus are big hit among US corporate. GK 
undi Sven T Vkheda, Vijay Govindrajan, Shree Ravi Shankar Maharaj, 
amdev, Murari Bapu are world hottest business gurus. 
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Business Week Magazine says Indian business teacherg Link thy treat 
theories to or deriving them from Hindu philosophy. “Ayt 


; "We uot ' jl, frc 
Now a prominent institution in America, Truckee Mead fe 
Oy 


9 ct 
Community College Nevada will offer classes on Hinduism oma 4 | 
ji . i ; etl yayo 
year. Recognizing, Hinduism, history was made when the SN r P 
: A || The 
the US state of Nevada opened its session with Hindu prayen! 


Governor of Nevada, Jim Gibbons welcomed this new developmey 

not an t 

Nevada Pandit Rajan Zed mesmerized the audience, chanting E 
forcen 


Director of Interfaith Relations of the Hindu Temple of Norte, 


Hindu prayers to open the session on auspicious Monday. 
superio 


Wearing, graceful saffron robes and a rudrakah necklaceat via ir 
traditional Hindu sandal paste tilak on forhead Zed began with ahym\ and cor 


from the Rig Veda, “I open my prayer with an invocation to the divt/ F 


losay f 
prayer from Tattiriya Upanishad, composed around 400 Bt hans 


Lieutenant Governor Brain K. Krolicki President of the sen? tpen” 

introduced Rajan Zed and all senate stood up as he started chant; lating 

the prayers in an impressive way. Large number of ministers, p Russ 
. D . . . 2 1 i 

from various Christian denominations like Presbyterian, Epis 


whatever it may be and however we may concern. “He read then 


| À 
United Methodist, Seventh Day Adventist attended the prayes' comm 
honour and support the great event. hia, ¢ 


Following the example of Nevada Senate the US we fminis 

; tion y... 
history on Thursday, 12 July 2007, with the first ever we. shin 
Hindu prayers in its 218 years existence. Here too, Rajan Ze inks 


X " lea! d 
Nevada, who has been personally invited by Senate Majority al 
15 Looking m 
ditate % 


Harry Reid for the occasion, delivered the prayer. Petry 
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jeEarths inside the life of the sky and inside the soul of the heaven. 
link the; oy He stimulate and illuminate our mind. Lead us from the unreal to 
‘ 11 from darkness to light and from death to immortality. May we be 
Mead, yoccted together. May we be nourished together with great vigor. 
from; yay our study be enlightening.. ...Peace, peace, peace, be unto all”. 
Senate, Thetext of the prayer will be introduced in the congressional record. 


prayers: The Hinduism is more a higher way of life than a religion. Itis 
elopmey 


N notan esoteric religion designed for and followed by the specially 
T itiated, puta popular philosophy of life. Millions and millions of people 
s forcenturies have found comfort in this great religion. Due to this 


antin 


superior reality a growing number of western women are flocking to 
Klaceat} diain search of love and marriage. Hindu man are sincere honest 
thahyr ‘and committed due to their Hindu Sanskars. 
the divie( 


d the ner For Russian ladies Indians top, best hubby table and it is needless 


usay for them Indian means Hindus only. Among the foreigners 
ne seni a: make the best husband for Russian women, as they are “more 
Giu 5 and share an emotional relationship with family, says country's 
1s, pri à E. feminist aca Maria Arbatova,'6 she said in an interview 
pisco ian Agrarian Gazeta. ; 
rayem! Arbatova is a living symbol of feminist movement of post 

T Rassia. Recently she has published a book Tite Taste of 
pate Eon oe a household name in 1990's in Russia js her 
nation" iden fry : Programme, “I can do it myself". She has porn an 
Zeit, "Years ago, “after 25 years of keeping marrying Russians", 
ity eat dian man make ideal husbands.” 


ial} «= N ti ; 
g ai Rt y only spiritually, Hindu scholars have set forth precise and 
a ; 
"8 Words for the scientists and researchers which are not 
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contingenton ill founded facts, unscientific dogmas or arbitrary fanal vite: 
The beginning of modern maths is usually seen as a Europe, / jn: 
achievement but the discoveries in medieval India between the ls} godic 
and 16th centuries have been ignored or forgotten, Dr. Georg} ofcon 
Gheverghese Joseph from The University of Manchester Says Key, 
School! identified the ‘infinite series’, one of the basic component: 
calculus in about 1350, hundreds of years before Sir Isaac Newt in 
(1643-1727) and Gottfried Leibnitz (1646-1716) at the end ofl ber if 


century.'® The research was carried out by Dr. George Gheverghey 


] 
sasol 


hestse 
Joseph, Honorary Reader, School of Education at the University sbroac 


Manchester and Dennis Almeida, Teaching Fellow at the Schooli chang’ 
Education, The University of Exeter. They made these claims il} rai 
trawling through obscure Indian papers, yet to be published third editt \ Sloka’ 
of his best selling book The Crest of the Peacock: The Non-Europa í llesyn 
Roots of Mathematics. They also reveal that the Kerla Schoola) parc: 


discovered what amounted to the Pi series and used it to calculate? 


correct to 9, 10 and later 17 decimal places. han 


The Manchester University research team chastises those wi! tally 
glorify the tradition of Shruti and laments that if only we had belie tke bas 
in documentation. India would have credited for more marvels ofhi books 
knowledge. It is surprising that a Briton have deciphered Yokibi/^ muy 
amedival seminal from Malayalam, to tell Indians about mene as 

These studies first occurred in the works of Kerla mathe E eH 
Madhava and were subsequently elaborated on by his p. YN 
Nilakantha Somavaji, Jyesthadeva Sankara Variyat ana 


~ aimed | (ings. 

between 14th and 16th centuries. Said Al Andalus! P m » 
e | 

Indians) have acquired immense information and reached E 
and the Ulle; 


their kngwdedge of the movements of stars (astronomy) 
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| 
| 
| 
| 


fax, |. sie skies (astrology) as well as other Mathematical studies, After 
iO | : 

Zope iat, the have surpassed all the other people in their knowledge of 
nthe lag gedical science and the strengths of various drugs, the characteristics 


Geog compounds, and the peculiarities of substances" 20 
R i 


S Keil For Hindus concept of reincarnation and transmigration of soul 
JOnentsd sasoldas life itself. Now Past Life Regression Therapy (PLRT) has 
c Newt pecame the hottest treatment for people demanding answers to all 
1d of It teirlife's problem. First uncovered by psychiatrist Brian Wales in his 
PVergles bestseller Many Lives, Many Masters, PLRT is now the 'IT' treatment 
versityd abroad for anybody. "The human soul is eternal and only keeps 
School changing the body it in habits.” This idea has been elaborated in 
ims V jeu in The Shrimad Bhagavadgita, by Lord Krishana.( See Ch.II 
idedit\ sia 22,23,24 and 25 ) In PLRT, the idea is to take the soul back to 
Euro} te symptoms-some times, centuries back-and deal with them”, explains 


Ihool | Delhi based psychiatrist Dr. Sanjay Chugh.” | 

alculatel | 
Due to these great values Japan is seeing a growing craze for 

' indian Education,. Indian work ethic, discipline, learning more at an 

yt 

xs | taly age, and emphasis on memorization, cramming and a focus on 
pn : i i 

abel tebasic, particularly maths and science, impressed Japan. Popular 


hu 1 ee LH 
p i hooks claim to reveal the Indian secrets for multiplying and dividing 
matt 
Nats, Now Indian methods of education are being discussed by 


| 
| 
f 
| 
| 
git number are very popular in Japan specially the Vedic IB 
sd] Ja 1 | 
emait “Pans Conservative education ministry. Japanese parents have | 


V RE ^ l 
p. d Messed very high interest in Indian schools in Japan.” i 
“0 3 li 
i (f t Americans are alsotakingdeepinterestinHindu'sDevbhasha £ 

Wl 


n 4 S of Gods) Sanskrit. The Washol County commission in the 
Ma E. Sanskrit Day on Jan 12, 2008. German scholar Max 


er : 
S observed wentusiesagas ansaaskth War greatest 


i 
| 
|| 
^l 
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language of the world. Not only this the US House of Represen 
has for the first time passed a resolution recognizing the, "rel; ty 


historical significance” of Diwali. ^ 


lay, Ir 
US an / joug! 
ihatthe 
Now itis very clear that Hindu mythology has its roots in E 101 

In the great Hindu epics the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, allt; padi 
events mentioned in these epics, actually happened. N.S. Raja A 
author of the book Search for the Historical Krishna says we aeol every W 
fairly firm ground, when it comes to the historicity of Krishna andit Gaboro 
Mahabharata war. “There are sufficient evidences available nowy| Krishna 
suggest that Krishna was indeed a historical figure, who lived abo morethi 
5000 years ago. This evidence is not just literary, but also archeologi N 


, geographical as well as astronomical”. He claims. mit 


Similarly there is sufficient information available to provet jatstict 
Ram was a historical personality. Pushkar Bhatnagar author oft] he Chri 
book, Dating the era of Lord Rama, says that, Maharishi Valmit $728, 
who wrote Ramayan was a contemporary of Lord Rama. Usin Hugo W 
modern planetary software, it is very easy to verify these planeta ble of] 
positions actually took place, precisely as specified in the Ramayat "Pi wo 
Entire sequence of the planetary positioned as described by Maharit i eve 
Valmiki at various stages of Rama's life can be verified today as harit "ede 


3i 
taken place. sant 
Upnisle AUS 

Itihas Puran, Panini's Grammer and Chandogya "P Weont 


à nit 
also mention Krishna and Rama and provide independent supp? ICM 


ics, pull 3 
their historicity. Fritjof Capra, author of 'The Tao of Physics, P SLO mi 
an 
out the similarity between the modern view of the structure oi "d orld v 
T c 
and the description of the dancing of Shiva Natraj 1$ the stm Atsale 


an atom as well as the cosmos.”° 
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S eni n Hindu philosophy, itis generally believed that a soul Passes 
Biousay / ough 8.4 million births before it becomes a human. Itis believed 
"T actual number o£ species present in the world, is between 8 
mein I jomillion species. Each soul follows each of these forms or births 
va, adiferent fom 
Rajar Asaresult of all the developments, one can see Hindu temples 
Weare every where in the world. Even cities like Cochabamba in Bolvia Or 
na andiy} Gaborone in Botswana has centre of the International Society for 
le nowy! Krishna consciousness (ISKON). Hare Krishna Movement now has 
ved abor| more than a million followers worldwide, including famous Ford family. 


teologe] ^ Now it can be seen that people from different religion and 


countries love Hinduism. People are deeply interested in creative and 
orovelte ‘atistic things related with Hinduism. In an antique sculpture auction at 
hor oft} ùe Christie's London, a large bronze figure of Goddess Parvati fetched | 
Valmiki} $2,728,000 (Approximately Rs. 11, 73, 04,000), a world record. | 
a. Usin] Hugo Weithe, international director, Asian Art of Christie's says, “This 
planeta ale of Indian Art begins a new chapter. The figure of Parvati set a | 
maya “Wworld record for a classical Indian work of art and is the highest | 
hari H Wer achieved for such an auction" Priya Pal, an art consultant 
ashavl "si at Sotheby's says, “No saturation exists as far as Indian classical 

E. concemed, People today are looking for idols of Brahma, Parvati | 
pnis Shiva felled by the west's interestin Hinduism”. Even the paintings | 
ppo“ controversial and anti Hindu painter M.F. Hussain, “Battle of Ganga 
; poi à "anna: Mahabharata”, a painting from the Hindu epic fetched 
f anti E. On and, who has no regard for Hinduism setting another 


seit sal i Td at Christie's South Asian Modern and Contemporary 
e. 
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More and more foreigners, are unite in one thing, thatis ieee 
: : " Oy 
India. Bosmian Vesna Pericevic Jacob, has been living in Indias 
sing ( gy. ( 
; T Oy countrie 
famous Hindu festival Holi. She also participates in dandiya Paris | ad my 
oe p: ES 
Angela Poupon, Chinese-Malay-Spanish-Indian origin, girl alcol goa a 
dandia. Helan Mehta, a teacher at the British Council, also join pangs A in 
during durga puja and stays up all night and accompanies t edits 
procession for immersion of the idol. Now she is learning Gayat| muticl 
Mantra. Thenny from Dominican Republic observes fasts durin 
Navratri and follows the Hindu traditions.” 


her marriage to an Indian, three and a half years ago. She enj 


E 
Mahind 
We have a deep need for archetypal expression of o] tewor 
superiority. Hindu myths and symbols represent human soul. Hindüs teteac 
also represents the deepest expression of collective human imagintit ; 
Hindu myth, maya, mantra, music, art, etc., are all part of modes 
science in one way or the other. Hindu mythology is the bestar 
unique expression of infinite possibilities contained in the field of px tes 
potentiality. Hindu myths have good stories, resonant plots andle! i 


Nu vei 
distinction between good and evil, scared and profame, divine 


+. s 3 
diabolical. Hindu myths are basis of all the religions and science. 
ze E) 
Hinduism is a religion and philosophy of living eee i 
example Mahabharata and Ramayana encapsulate TM | Thurs; 
years of human experience and imagination. Hindu gurus A a a 
also enjoy great popularity and people see in them RE A 3 
can fulfill their needs. They have powers, imagination, inu ah 3 
and rituals. They are all parts of living mythology. E 
-orood the 
Hinduism has a rich mythology that has withsto0 d y 
o . G3 antage- 
time. India must take advantage of this huge M um 


undersE&i die'eia Tera abdumythlogiaaliae ads ar 
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loe oe them. It is an opportune moment for India to use Hindu 
ising rology for national interest. In this India has a huge lead over other 
1€ enjoy| uti: India should not follow China who destroyed its own culture 
pats) gd mythology. We can export fashion, food, stories, spiritualities, 

lalsolk ga and of course Hanuman as Spiderman and Superman. Indià 
n pandak gstinfluence the world as a state of high consciousness. India should 
anies t| ed its hollow love for meaningless, suicidal, vulgar secularism and 
g Gayat| multiculturalism. 

isidori Eulogizing the greatness of Hinduism the president of Sri Lanka 
Mahindra Raj Panthe said Hinduism is one of the greatest religion of 
n of ot de world and people should learn from it and asked people to follow 
Hindus! tte teachings of Hinduism for the welfare of the world.?? 
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“atthe 
latior 
continu 
with hu 
image i 

Ajai Sharma 
que ye 

mirror. 
from it 
2 infantu 
LACANIAN MECONNAISSANCE IN EMMA (|i 

image 

betwee 

sthe chil 

Assimilating insights from experimental psychology of Her/ amt 
Wallan, Kojeve's interpretation of G.W.F. Hegel's philosophy prog, 


zoological research of Roger Caillois, Lacan goes fill in gap lett hiding 
article “TheM quai 


Freud in narcissistic conception of ego through his 
Stage as Formative of the Function of the I” othis f 


Mainstream psychology has maintained that man acquis! en! 
autonomous thinking, feeling being" (Sean Homer, Jacque La him 
21) by gradually becoming conscious of its physical body. Iu i 
that infant should have consciousness prior to becoming consc! rers 
its body. Henri Wallon found this acquisition of pog 
unsatisfactory. In order to understand how human infant T 
| | have a personality, he began to study infant's pehaviourin o 
| l mirror. Animal studies by Wolfgang Koher ( The Mental! 


; per! 
ded contrast between human infant and chimps: So 
mirror o 


ont son 


provi 
that chimps are not fascinated by its image 0 
-0. In 
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gate image isreflection enis €—" develops only instrumental 
quionship with the peflection: Human infant, in contrast to chimps, 
ontinues to be fascinated by its image. Wallon did some experiments 
ihhuman infant and he found that human infantis indifferent toits 
magein mirror up to three months but "between the ages of three and 
meyear the infant gradually progresses from initial indifference to the 
wimrimage to an acceptance and mastery over the image as separate 
fom itself.” (Sean Homer, Jacques Lacan 21) In other word, the 
nfant understands that he and mirror reflection are not one and identical. 
MA twould be erroneous to believe that the infant's understanding of 
inage is instantaneous. It is not easy to understand the difference 
between oneself and one's image. “Wallon argues that to begin with 
she child responds to the specular image of others rather than to its 
gy fH mirror reflection." (Elizebeth Gorsz, Jacques Lacan A Feminist 
troduction, 31) Wallon refers to an experiment in which a father is 
ining a child who is seeing the reflection of father in the mirror. The 
tlds shocked when the father calls the child. He sees the reflection 
tthis father and then turns to his real father. The child is shocked as it 
"ntt ready to get the voice from a place different from the image. 
hsimple Words, the child initially confuses mirror image with real 


9sophya 
gap left 
The Mi 


4| Fison but slowly realizes that image and real person are different. 
onset esandaply itis easy to comprehend the difference between real 
ps E nd mirror image when both are before the child. Lacan depends 
r wees of Wallon for the significance of mirroring M the 

10n of self and self-consciousness and he keeps referring to 
ality) "lonia his Writings, 


Anoth s n . t 
m" o. er import inf imagi is Kojeve's 
ceti” Mre portant influence on imaginary J 


“tion of G.W.F, Hegel's philosophy. Among other things, 
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Hegel's philosophy tries to seven for the emergence Of sep adapt 
consciousness. “For the paroan "neos to emerge it mustn otsing dtl 
be conscious of its own distinctiveness but must be recognized andleg 
human subject by another.” (Sean Homer, Jacques Lacan, 23) Hegjevenar 
detailed this process as the dialectic of 'Lordship and Bondage genera à Fen. 
known as master/slave dialectic. In order to understand the Telationsh fortis 
between master and slave, we should think of primal momentin Whi} are sim 
two individuals meet for the first time. Prior to this encounter ead they ar 
thinks of himself as unique and supreme in his uniqueness. Each wou! lose the 
like to seek recognition of his supremacy from the other, but neithe organi 


will grant it to the other. However this situation is resolved when ow idea of 


cedes the ground to the other. Now master and slave are reciprocalh how w 
dependent for their identities. Master is master so long he recognize! Lacan, 
as such by the slave and slave is slave so long he is recognized T 
slave by the master. There may be any animosity between the twobi concep 
none can destroy the other without threatening his own identity. Th fidan 
death of one is the death of both. “The master and slave are Jocke iir 
within a struggle whereby one cannot do without the other but a waste 
same time each is the other's worst enemy. Itis this dialectic, accordi; (Hizeb 
to Lacan, that permeates the imaginary." (Sean Homer, Jacgues La” qa be 


p ect 
24) Lacan borrows the ideas of aggressivity from master/slave dialett reeg p, 
ence 


and locates it in the order of imaginary. 


a lout! for the 
Zoologists know that some small insects change ther V Others | 


match to their immediate environment. Sometimes M 
indistinguishable from their environment. Since Zoologiststy D." 
animal behaviour functionally, they claim that this behavi 
| value as this camouflage technique helps in befoolins 
predators, Later research found that camouflaged anim 
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€ of sepadaptive advantage over me animals as potential 
20 ip) pedators are seldom piaca Roger Caillois in his paper “Mimicry ` 
nized s al jegendry Psychaesthenia" (1984) calls camouflaging “a luxury and 
23) Heg gen an dangerous luxury" (quoted in Elizebeth Gorsz, J acques Lacan 

" generah 4 Feminist Introduction, 33). He gives very different explanation 
ations forthis behaviour. According to Caillois such camouflaging animals 
ntin whig are simply assimilating themselves into environment. “In other words 
unter ead hey are captivated by the very space that surrounds them and seek to 
‘ach woul lose themselves within the space, to break down the distinction between 
out neithe organism and environment. From Caillois' work then Lacan took the 

| when on idea of fascination and capturing properties of the image and above all 
ciprocal how we shape ourselves according to image.” (Sean Homer, Jacques 
ecogniziLacan, 22) 

ygnizedd 
the twos 
entity. Ti 


are lockt 


Though Anglo-Saxon scholarship focuses primarily on Freud's 
toncept of realistic ego, where ego intervenes between the demands 
fidand superego, Freud also talks of alternative concept of ego that 
bknown as narcissistic ego. “ Freud conceives of the narcissistic ego 
i putat Sastore house of libido, a kind of psychic repository or dam..." 


corde y; UT 
i E Bizebeth Gorsz, J acques Lacan A Feminist Introduction, 29) Libido 
ues canbe investe 
ve dialecti 


d either in some external object or in oneself as the 
Nee aber s : 
dbe. The amount of libido is limited at any given moment and 


E e SOT 
Me the more libido ic invested in external object the less is available 


: ms for 5 a Eem 
ircol Mrtheself. The libido comes from positive interaction with significant 


TAM 
ey ^Y "ers i 
» Si Mother. Ego, thus conceived, “is not an entity, agency, or 
; L . 
y% | eal content for the ego is constituted by relations with 


di" ierg,” : 
u^ WA (Elizebeth Gorsz, Jacques Lacan A Feminist Introduction, 


ce} lb "Ming to Freud, narcissistic ego can be seen in illness when 
als pave d 


disi : a . 
Vested in oneself and in love where libido is invested in 
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external love object. The more the beloved is idealized the legs tba ecd 
; fant 


m atio at the 
to reality and no privileged access to the data of perception, Its E. iat E 
relations are libidinal, based on pleasure rather than the dic e. pog 


is available for oneself. “On this model, the ego has no direct re] 


Eso gatis b 
m Clio, 
29) This ego is brilliantly portrayed Freud in 'Mournino il 

o A 


Melancholia’, but nowhere does he detail its genesis. “Lacan's y," 


ofthe mirror stage can be interpreted as his attempt to fill in the E. with t 


reality.” (Blizebeth Gorsz, Jacques Lacan A Feminist Introdu 


ONG 5 D ler 
of the narcissistic ego...” (Elizebeth Gorsz, Jacques Lacan A Femin p 
| -Hishis c 


Introduction, 31) 
ixomp 


According to Lacan, .the first significant stage in the infar inage 
development of an infant is the mirror stage. The mirror stage tfe ymbo 


place between the ages of six and eighteen months. It is not metet 


developmental stage that is left behind once subsequent development 
phase follows, but "represents a fundamental [and enduring] aspect 
the structure of subjectivity" (Evans 115). Lacan starts with the note 
that "there is a real specific prematurity of birth in man" (Ecrits?) 
Lacan notices that the lack of motor control observed in human infan 


is compensated by an advanced degree of visual ability. 


; T ; : ‘ror stag 
advanced visual ability becomes very important in the miror a 
This disjunction attains a formative status when the infant first beh! 


o : " ; : «tative action) e 
his or her own image, “whether in a mirror or in the imitative a in theit 


tol» 
another person” (Evans 190). When the infant comes face "^ Aoroa 
ts OWY i, 
wi den 
f ; A ; RIGO SultS inn: 
In the infant's emerging consciousness, this projection d «gll "bli 
rceived as recognia” | Rien, 


T. aait f : ec asi 
with its own mirror image, it recognizes the mirror image 


doubling whereby the mirror image is pe 
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less libig fn qnt a0 Theinfant recognizes 2 ima as its own, butalso perceives 
Ct relat path specular image recognizes him or her and this reciprocal 
Its prim; al pognition opens up anew conceptual territory in its role as an sab 
icu juris both self and other at the same time. 

roductin One important aspect of this recognition comes from the infant's 
mning a 
an's them 


€ genesi 


ealization of the organic wholeness of the mirror image, which contrasts 
uil the perceived fragmentation of its own body due to its 
gderdeveloped motor ability. He or she recognizes the speculari image 
tom shis or her own, but at the same time recognizes a fundamental 
compatibility, one which seems to indicate a wholeness in the specular 
the infer imge which is as yet unavailable to the individual: "this Gestalt [...] 
tage take! symbolizes the mental permanence of the I, at the same time as it 
t Tere pefigures its alienating destination" (Ecrits 2). 

lopment 
] aspecto 
the not 
a rits4) 


Thisdual recognition that is both recognition and mis-recognition 
dle same time produces two results. The first of these is that the 
| tlantadmires the wholeness of the specular image and desires/seeks 
| cation with that image. This is the formation of the ideal ego. 
"|I more detrimental aspect of this dual recognition is linked to this 
ire insofar as the urge to unite with the image is also a rivalrous 


trol aH} w 
d to dominate and assimilate it. 
rror staf ! | 
stel ge this regard, the wholeness of the image is perceived as 


> actioni] teits i" to self because it reminds the infant the fragmented condition 
ice tot uh ody. Part of the infant's desire to ascend to the same degree 
ys its OWP ty i C Wboleness perceived in the mirror image is thus an aggressive 
esults al : y tobecome thati image by consuming it, by emptyingits content 
nizins Pu E elf or herself; i.e. by mastering it. To resolve the aggression 

Pl provokes, the infant identifies with the image, suppressing 
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any awareness of its difference and producing the imagin ary fp E 

" $ n O i 

known as the ego. The egois always illusory and deceptive m 
En 


has of one's self. This advent of the ego "situates the agency of t "Io 


ego, before its social determination, in a fictional direction Which yo| concep 
, W 
always remain irreducible for the individual" (Ecrits 2), l augt 


With the advent of such fictional ego the individual enters; pécon 


imaginary order and undertakes the lifelong journey of identificati eres c 


between ego and imaginary object (i.e. the imaginary attributes of ee 


given object) which constitute the dynamic sense of "self." "y pas 


imaginary exerts a captivating power over the subject, foundeding| — 
almost hypnotic effect of the specular image" (Evans 83). The pring] fi 
impact of this hypnotic effect is that it generates (in the very process) D^! 


producing the ego) a process of méconnaissane 2a 


(misrecognition).Lacan calls the process of identity formati isto 
méconnaissance. Self-knowledge (me-connaissance) is synonyme iram 
with misunderstanding (méconnaissance) because “the process) tesub 
which the ego is formed in the mirror stage is at the same timet 

institution of alienation" (Evans 109). In contrast to the egoidei E 
want to be that"), the ego is a version of "I am that." The illusions! misrec 
identification produced in the imaginary, "those of wholeness, syne lbJane 
autonomy, duality and, above all, similarity” (Evans 82) tusun nitor 
to be "surface appearances which are deceptive, observi” topni 
phenomena which hide underlying structure" (Evans 82). This d fall 
of méconnaissance, originally was conceived of by Lacan med T 
stopping point on the path of psychic development (in his work j “ania 
1936-1949). However, it becomes a constitutive feature giu i a 
life of the individual as the mirror stage loses its temporal ge 
patial reference. The "stade" of the origin 
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takes on 
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n "stade du miroir" expands its meaning to include not only 
inge, uem poral "stage" of routine ee butalso the spatial "stage" 
ney of waren" of is secondary Ee (Evans 115). In this expanded 
which onceptualization of the lasting oes of the mirror stage as the 

gngurating moment of the imaginary order, the ori ginal 
géconnaissance that engenders the ego is compulsively repeated in a 
cries of identifications with (and potentially disabling fixations on) 
qjects in their imaginary capacities (i.e. imaginary objects). In the 


words of Lacan: 


y fomai agmulatio 


l enters t 
ntificatiny 
ributesof; 


self." "T: 
ndeding} THe mirror stage is a drama whose internal thrust is precipitated 
he prima fom insufficiency to anticipation and which manufactures for the 
process abject, caught up in the lure of spatial identification, the succession of 


vaissanc duabtasies that extends from a fragmented body-image to a form of 
format totality that I shall call orthopaedic and, lastly, to the assumption of 
monym) teamour ofan alienating identity, which will mark withits rigid structure 


processli lesibject's entire mental development. (Ecrits 4) 


je time Ù Hu 
yo-idenl( 


Jlusionst) 3 ] 
a listecognition, and I seek to apply this concept of méconnaissance 
, sya) lane Austen 
"T Usten's Emma. For true Lacanian interpretation, there should 
j 


nitor in whi i. 
serva which one can see his/her image and misrecognize and 


Romina bh: 
is pro) o A himself/herself, Emma's position in life is tailor-made for her 
as met) PI y to misrecognition as she tries to recognize her ability in 


ate l 1 . . . 
work.” te the trajectory of human relations specially in making 


the n this = The first three paragraphs of the novel have ample evidence 
+) SIS fact. 


Ego viewed thus is always torn between recognition and 


w 6 
(^ E : : 
al Ff mma Woodhouse, handsome, clever, and rich, with a 
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comfortable home and happy disposition, seemed to Unite so 
_ best blessings of existence; and had lived nearly twenty-oney, 
the world with very little to distress or vex her. 


Mery he ot 
easi pan 


She was the youngest of the two daughters of a most affection | ule” 
indulgent father, and had, in consequence of her sister's manip telli 
been mistress of his house from a very early period. Her mother] KAU 
died too long ago for her to have more than an indistinct remembrayy| 0i full 


of her caresses, and her place had been supplied by an excellent won| {st 
as governess, who had fallen little short of a mother in affection, | t. 


Sixteen years had Miss Taylor been in Mr. Woodhouse's famij, 
less as a governess than a friend, very fond of both daughters, by 


particularly of Emma. Between them it was more the intimacy of sistes 
Even before Miss Taylor had ceased to hold the nominal office Ü 
governess, the mildness of her temper had hardly allowed her to imp: 
any restraint; and the shadow of authority being now long passi 
away, they had been living together as friend and friend very mutual 
attached, and Emma doing just what she liked; highly esteemingMi 
Taylor's judgment, but directed chiefly by her own." (Emma. 31) 

indulge 


Since Emma's mother is no more, her “affectionate, 
father" (Emma. 37) and her governess who is particularly fonds ii 
Emma, would function as mirror in which Emma would see het A Broa 
that would be more complete and efficient than Emma really is.Em| vith 
loves to identify the image as reflecting the real Emma and 


accordingly. Mat 


3 te clear. Insta 
How Mrs. Weston acts as mirror for Emma is quite d ' 


' 0 fa 
|| Mrs. Weston spiritedly defends Emma against Et. gi 
fault with Emma for keeping company with Harriet. Brus 
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she says, “I either depend upon Emma's good sense 
ju you do, or am more anxious for her present comfort; for I cannot 
ient the acquaintance". (Emma, 67) When she finds Knightley 
b onvinced, she dwells upon Emma beauty to convince him of Emma's 
gicligence, “Such an eye! - the true hazel eye- and so brilliant! Regular 
fatures, open countenance, with a complexion! Oh! What a bloom 
offullhealth, and such a pretty height and air; such a firm and upright 
figure. There is health, not merely in her bloom, but in her air, her 

head, her glance. . ...No, no she has qualities which may be trusted; 

he will never lead any one really wrong; she will make no lasting 

blunder; where Emma errs once, she is in the right a hundred times." 

(Emma, 68) 


Miss Taylor is married to Mr. Weston before the novel opens. 
Emma appropriates to herself the credit of getting Miss Taylor married. 
ltisimportant to bear in mind that Miss Taylor is a mother figure for 
Emma because Miss Taylor joins Woodhouse family as governess 
dter the death of Mrs. Woodhouse whose caresses Emma remembers 
indistinctly. Congratulating herself in reflective mood on the success 
"getting Miss Taylor married to Mr. Weston, Emma tells her father 
tow she made the match herself four years ago. “Ever since the day 
bout four years ago) that Miss Taylor and I met with him in 
*oadway-lane, when because it began to muzzle, he darted away 
miso much gallantry, and borrowed two umbrellas for us from 
Micha, Imade up my mind on the subject. Tplanned ihe 
n om that hour; and when such success has blessed me in this 
makin i: dear papa, you cannot think that I shall bays off match- 
the Ne (Emma, 43) Emma is now about 21, it simply BRE that 

ned the said match when she was about 17 only. It is hardi 
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surprising that she mis-recognizes her ability so long as her “affectio 
indulgent father" (Emma. 37) is ready to reflect her mirror ims 

-.-Miss Taylor to support the image. True to his role of mirror nls 
Woodhouse readily says, “ Ah ! my dear, I wish you would cia P 
matches and foretel things, for whatever you say always come s m 
Pray do not make any more matches” (Emma, 43) 


Mae yell 
/ 
Stay | (Han 


prow 
p hav! 

Emma knows that her father is acting like a mirror that projey | 801 
her ‘more complete’ image than she really is. She is SO satisfied wig | eP 
the reflected image that she does not want to marry. She candidly ao. He 
confesses: “I believe few married women are half as much mistress MIN 
their husband's house, as I am of Hartfield; and never, nevercodi| Q 
expect to be so truly beloved and important; so always first and alway ion th 


right in any man's eyes as I am in my father's.” (Emma, 109) __ ton, 


Self-satisfied with her image in her father's eyes, Emma brushë nariag 
aside the objection of Mr. Knightey that Emma cannot claim to hay Blois 
planned the match. “If I had not promoted Mr. Westons's visits het nma 
and given many little encouragements, and smoothed many lll hhe 
matters, it might not have come to any thing after all.” (Emma # pe 
This instance of marriage provides Emma chance to recognize hi pi 
ability and at the same time misrecognize her ability. So far as tj Q 
claims to promote the visits of Mr. Weston to Hartfield, she isright® Me Mis 

such visits may have facilitated the meetings between Miss Tay i i à 
Mr. Weston. Without such easy meetings love would not have? k 
| possible. However, so far as she claims to have 'planned marik A 
she misrecognizes her ability to control the final outcome of | 4 
two persons together. is s 


gin" 


Emma vacillates between recognition and misreco 
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ci, becomes amply clear in the incident when she makes a portrait 
image ay pariet for Elton. She ma that she is no great artist is but not 
litror M| «eto such fame if others think her to be great artist. Commenting 
{not me, gibeincident, the novelist writes: "She was not much deceived as to 
ME to pay | own skill either as an artist or a musician, but she was not unwilling 
phave others deceived, or sorry to know her reputation for 
at proje gomplishment often higher than it deserved.” (Emma, 72) Itis the 
isfied i| ane pattern that an infant passes through in the development of his 
> candi ® He feels his body in bits and pieces but sees a complete gestalt in 
mistress; | miror and identifies with this image. 
rercoulil|  Overjoyed at her success in making matches, Emma embarks 
nd always ypon the disastrous plan “to look about a wife for" (Emma, 44) Mr. 
9) ton. She is so sure of her ability in understanding such issues as 
a brushy "tage, she claims to read Mr. Elton's mind. Commenting on Mr. 
im to hate Hlon's role as priest in the marriage of Miss Taylor and Mr. Weston, 
sits her Ea observes, “ and I thought when he was joining their hands to- 
yany litle ty he looked so very much as if he would like to have the same kind 
mma, 4) tice done for him! I think very well of Mr. Elton, and this is the only 
gnize het y have of doing him a service." (Emma, 44) | 


arash] O . Se 
far one occasion, Emma was persuaded to invite to Hartfield 


isnt M Harriet Smith who was “a girl of seventeen" (Emma, 53) 
[ay us P le natura] daughter of somebody". (Emma, 53) Seizing this 
d Ug Emma make elaborate plan for Harriet. Emma decides 
d & a Would notice her; she would improve her; she would detach 
a Eus acquaintance, and introduce her into good society; 

orm her opinions and manners." (Emma, 54) Emma 


JE ew : : 
gnito hole exercise “highly becoming her own situation in life, her 
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leisure and powers." (Emma, 54) “Quick and decided inher Way lt 
IU 
/ 


Emma lost no time” (Emma, 56) in convincing Harriet that Shey gsi 


some gentleman's daughter and hence she should dissociate hers 


from persons like Mr. Martin who is a “completely gross, vik 
farmer-totally inattentive to appearance”. (Emma, 61) Emma provi 
Harriet chance to meet gentleman like Knightly and Elton, “Mp p," 
was the very person fixed on by Emma for driving the young fan, 
out of Harriet's head. She thought it would be an excellent matcha 
only too palpably desirable, natural, and probable, for her to ha 
much merit in planning it.” (Emma, 63). “She had already satis 
herself that he( Elton) thought Harriet a beautiful girl, which she tue 
with such frequent meetings at Hartfield, was foundation enought pyp 
his side; and on Harriet's, there could be little doubt that the tl, 
being preferred by him would have all the usual weight and efficay oy 
(Emma, 64) ient 


Emma had one successful experience to planning marriage. of Har 


thinks that frequent meetings, between two eligible perso™omet 
s mistress of Hartfield shecéBmnma 


automatically result in marriage and a 
One try 


arrange such meetings easily. She fails to differentiate betwe ) 
cases of Miss Taylor and Miss Harriet. Moreover, arranging VS NUR 
meetings between two eligible persons is one thing and HTC 
decided result is another. Emma conveniently forgets ub ^ i be | 
claims to have planned Miss Taylor's marriage, she gn 2l " 
such Mr. Weston cannot be interested in her. Now is " hs 
eligible herself and anybody of such social standing 451 e cots 

Mr. Elton may seek her love. Another issue that she i : 

is that Harriet, once liberated from her lowly pos fe 
someegs as hish.as, Mr, Knightely Tn nM 


urukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar. 
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n herw, e. ignsbip between people can be modified as per her whims and 


ay ela 
t that she mo 

Tate her Next, what Emma could not account for in “planned” marriage 
OSS, Vulp: Elton and Harriet is the class-consciousness of the Society in which 
po gelives and that she herself can be “abjet a" object cause of desire 
. "Mr Ei; Elton. Emma misrecognizes her capacity to get Elton and Harriet 
Jung fam: garied. Ironically Emma herself is very class-conscious herself, and 
t match ay jisthe primary reason why she wants Harriet to be dissociated from 
Martin and she cannot tolerate the idea of reciprocity between farmer 


Martin and Hartfield. If Harriet is married to Martin, she would be 


‘her to hat 
iy satis 
h she tuse) 


| bstto Emma and Emma does not want to lose her. Emma thinks 
n enought 


: Eton would not mind 'nobody' status of Harriet and would marry her 
ttheidad |. — ; 
is jdusively because Harriet is beautiful. She is so engrossed by her 
ndefficag! . — . 
) nirtor image that she fails to notice that Mr. Elton is paying less 
atention to Harriet of flesh and blood and more attention to the picture 
narriage St Harriet drawn by Emma. Doubts about real object of Elton love 


le persi! Uetimes enter Emma's mind as it happens when Elton appreciates 
field shectEmma drawing ability 


4 ‘but she does not pay due attention to them. At 
One tj : 
‘betweelnetime she thinks about Elton, “You know nothing of drawing. Don't 


à We! Drete é 
ping Inf ndto be in raptures about mine. Keep your raptures for Harriet's 
{ getting ice.” ( 


M Emma, 71) However, the arranged méeting at her home 
ya os E" Emma that: “Mr. Elton's being in the fairest way of falling in 
iy ue We if not already in love, (Emma, 70) Even when Mr. Knightly 
uc A d attention to the fact that Elton is not likely marry below his 
soon E ing she brushes aside the insinuation thinking that Knightley 
nay En Ithastily an in anger," (Emma, 93) and she managed to 
"P hte a that “he had rather said what he wished resentfully to 

what he knew anything about.” (Emma, 93) Sometimes 
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that fact the relationship between Elton and Harriet is not Movin; 

the direction of marriage as there is no sign of love in Elton for um j 
dawns upon her. “Still, however, everything had not been accomplish 

by her ingenious device, she could not but flatter herself that itha 
been the occasion of much present enjoyment to both and musti pyc 
leading them forward to the great event." (Emma, 114) 


Because of her incessant denial of reality, Emmais only Valli [onde 
for the shock that she gets with the protestation of love from Elton} 
the protestation of Elton, she sees her true image. Her misrecogniin 
ceases and for the first time she recognizes her limitations in manag 
human affairs for the first time. She admits to herself: "Tt was a wretch! 
business, indeed! -Such an overthrow of everything she had be: 
wishing for! - Such a development of everything mo) 
unwelcome!...Every part of it brought pain and humiliation of sor 
sort of other; but compared with the evil of Harriet, all was light;at 


she would gladly have submitted to feel yet more mistaken- mort! 
y was, coli 
(Emm 


E 
Londo 


error- more disgraced by mis-judgment, than she actuall 
the effect of her blunders have been confined to herself,” 
153) She keeps wondering “How she could have been so deceit! 
(Emma, 153) Finally she realizes that “she had taken up thei 


and made every thing bend to it" (Emma, 153) After the deb 
Emma does not misrecognise her ability in giving desired dicit 
human relations. However, one aftershock of her misrecognili^ 
leftto be felt. Liberated from caring social class-consciousness E 
presumes to marry Mr. Knightley. Finally, she marries Knight 


is known to reflect only true image of Emma 
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GIRISH KARNAD'S USE OF MYTH: p 


A STUDY OF HIS PLAY, HAYAVADANA | 
that th 


caus 

Jead. 1 

Karnad's third play Hayavadana written in 1970 and lt Gemma 
translated into English got Kamaladevi Award of the Bharatiya Naty annot 
Sangh for the best Indian play of the year'in 1972. It is a bolda Ihe Tr 
successful experiment on a folk theme. The plot of the play is bom Kobler 
from Thomas Mann's story, The Transposed Heads, whichin mni don 
based on the stories in Vetala Panchavimsati which forms Du "lm 
Somdeva's Brihatkatha Saritsagara (11th Century). The central qe 
in the play - the story of Devadatta and Kapila is based 0n the GHP ise, 
from Vetala Panchavimsati and Karnad has drawn heavily 08 THE ie, 
Mann's reworking. The Indian story is build upon the moral p 


; eof V 
of deciding the identity of a woman's husband. This tale of T hiy 


Panchavimsati goes like this: 
a beautiful gr h i 


) 
couple accompa" | 


Dhavala, a young washerman who marries 
Madana Sundari. After the marriage, the 
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sf sbrother sets out to attend a festival ina City. As ia approached 
" remple of Goddess Durga (Kali), the husband in a fit of devotion 
assoff his own head as an offering to the Goddess. His brother-in- 
jy, shocked at this, follows suit, and when the wife too js about to 
ill herself, the goddess asks her to replace the heads, which would 
ying the two youth back to life. Confused owing to her excessive 
agemess, the wife sticks her husband's head on her brother's trunk 


husband ? ! 


A The legendary wise King Vikram solves the problem by saying 
taithe person who has the husband's head is the woman's husband 
cause, according to him, a person's identity is determined by one's 
ead, King Vikram's solution may be agreeable to the Indians. Buta 

70 and l aman like Thomas Mann, steeped in the Western view of the world, 

ratiyaM mot accept it easily. Hence, he weaves a long short story called 

sa boldu Tte Transposed Heads with a view to highlighting the philosophical 

y is boroi blem of mind body dualism. Being a materialistic himself, Mann 

ichin mi thifies the body and suggests that it can be "a fit instrument for the 

ent of human destiny."2 


m. Transposed Heads, Mann makes it a vehicle for 
‘Ween Op A of his favourite idea - viz., the ironic confrontation 
| soi in human life. The two opposed forces here are 
>; E by Shridaman, the Brahmin husband and the 
(nii by the cowherd Nanda, his friend, the wife Sita being 
,,. "Principle, A brief summary of The Transposed Heads is 


F 
aman, a Brahmin by birth but Vanyya by profession, and 
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Nanda, a cowherd and blacksmith, are very close friends. Shida, ge 
falls inlove with Sita whom he happens to see when the two fiy gots 
are travelling together. Nanda laughs at the idea but agrees to ità he! 
messenger of his friend. Sita accepts the proposal and m | 
Shridaman. Some months later while Shridaman , Nanda and Sil ie 
travelling together in a cart to the house of Sita's parents they omt 
track, come across a temple of Kali and take a halt. Shridamanyig Vn: 
the temple alone and, overcome by the incredible urge, offers hing Mrs 
to the goddess as a sacrifice. Nanda goes in search of his friend fuil stem 
what has happened and afraid of the charge that he killed his fr far 
because he was in love with Sita and also because he does not val efecte 
to live without his friend, kills himself. Sita realizes what has happe 
and prepares to hang herself. The goddess Durga, appears in froni - 
her, chides for her act and grants life to the two dead bodies. Si à 
her excitement, fixes the heads wrongly. Naturally the problemi "li 
who is her husband? The hermit Kamdaman whose adviceis sog yo 
decides in favour of Shridaman's head. Nanda's head, therefor, dea 
to become a hermit. Gradually Shridaman's head begins to a 
Nanda's body and the body becomes refined. Sita begins to pl!" 
Nanda, so much so that she sets out to meet him carrying “sa 
her baby boy with her. After a strenuous journey, 
pleasant spot in the forest. They spend the day and the 
bliss: Next morning Shridaman arrives on the scene. 
they should kill each other and in a combat and that Sita 
sati. Sita thinks that if she lives the life of a widow, al 
will be doomed but if she performed sati, Andale d 

and his social image will improve. So she gi 
herself on the funeral pyre of her two husbands. M 
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s by describing the career of the son, Andhaka (whois extremely 
j righted), born of the marriage, who is solely interested in things 
3 mind and becomes a thinker and a scholar. 
i 


3 Shri, 
> two frin 
26S to acta; 
and m| Girish Karnad states unambiguously that: “The central episode | 
à and Sig ste play - the story of Devadatta and Kapila is based on the tale | 
nts theyl om the Kathasaritsagara but I have heavily drawn on Thomas 

daman ig|yynn's reworking of the tale in The Transposed Heads and am grateful 

ffershing| Mrs. Mann for the permission to do so.” 3 More or less Karnad's 

friend fti| gementis true since he has followed Mann faithfully to alargeextent 

ed his fal sfaras the main plot of Hayavadana is concerned, though he has 

oes not Wal fected his own creative additions, deletions and transmutations. 

has happes 
ars in fron 
dies. Sid 
> problems 


In the main plot of Hayavadana, Devadatta and Kapila are 
‘som fnends,one the rational and scholarly while the other is the 
sasval andilliterate. Devadatta falls in love and marries Padmini. Later 
Kapila too falls in love with the same woman. The two friends as a 
dc i Nout of this stalemate kill themselves. Goddess Kali restores them 
refore,d blife, but i he ; ec . 
ins t cl fs In T aon Padmini transposes their heads. The 

„y on and identity crisis which ensue torment them until they kill 
| En a duel. In the sub-plot, a beautiful Karnataka princess 
li. ove with a white stallion. She marries the horse and lives with 
b A M ins horse turns into a gandharva (a celestial being) 
Ji tatone a ae refuses to accept his new form, curses her to 
|., ehappily gallops away, ignoring her horse-faced (haya- 


a 
Yethuman bodied child. The two plots come together when 
Vavadana i 


TM 


In his quest to become a complete being, meets the five 


old 
Son of Padmini who is also in search of completeness. 


Kamad's play in a characteristic way begins where the 
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Vetala story ends. "How would the woman take it if jt really ha 
and would it ultimately solve the problem for her?" are the fasc. ) 
problems the artistin him faces. In all his plays Karnad takes tis, 
of leap from the original story and develops it further, This fy " 
developments the play of the artist's imagination and it challenges 
glib solutions offered in the original stories. In Hayavadanay, 
Karmad wants to suggest is that for us King Vikram's Solution 
not solve the problem. In fact the real problem begins whenit alee 
to be solved. That could be the reason why he dropped the versin 
Vetala Panchavimsati which had the "incest" theme at its core, Aij 
same time he makes significant departures from Thomas Mann's 
too. The sub-plot of Hayavadana is entirely Karnad's inventio 


the play the stories of sub-plot throughout support the main plot 


It is suspected that Karnad owes more to the episodi 
Shakuntala in Vyasa's, Mahabharata and Kalidasa's Shakunt 
than to Mann as he has ingeniously double plotted the romantics 
of Shakuntala into the anti-romantic stories of Padmini“ 
Hayavadana. The episode of poetic influence that Karnal 
superimposed on Mann's story offers a sound basis fo" 
incontestable analogy between Shakuntala, Dushyanta and 
Kalidasa on the one hand, and Padmini, Devadatta and 
Karnad on the other, of course, via Sita, Shridaman a 
Mann. Though the analogical episode lasts for a few ul 
about a page in the text, the whole play takes on the ee 1 
Vyasa colour when its literary genetics is explored beyond : 
the Jeading V 


Kap! 


Obviously Padmini, "the daughter of 
in Dharmapura" with whom Devadatta, "comely 1 appe 
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ally hae gukontala. There are a few references in the play which emphasize 
he fasting ] gis vie in the words of Devadatta, “Padmini is the Shyama Nayika 
akes thi om of Kalidasa's magic description - as Vatsyayana had dreamt 
This fui je" 13-14). On seeing Padmini face-to-face, Kapila expresses his 
hallenges, appreciation for her in an aside: 


vadanay. [give up, Devadatta. I surrender to your judgement. I 

a di hadn't thought anyone could be more beautiful than the 

Beni yench Ragini who acts Rambha in our village troupe. But 

the versin; this one! You're right- she is Yakshini, Shakuntala, Urvashi, 

ts core. Att Indumati - all rolled into one (16). 

s Mann's : 

inve Ofall the beauties referred to by Kapila, Shakuntala stands out 

sum among them for her beauty, gaiety, modesty and many other desirable 
? qualities, 

he episod 

s Shakin] The references of Devadatta and Kapila are not just to 


omantics Shakuntala as a character alone. Actually, the whole context of 


Padmini £ 
t Kamad 
pasis für! 
and theb? E Pigeon, and acts upon his words at once. The allusion to Dushyanta 
and Kap int lid first b y a deer and then by a bee to Shakuntala is apparent. 
and Nat E Devadatta is Karnad's Dushyanta and Kapila his bee. — | s 
minutes j E the association of Shakuntala and bird is suggested by the ; 
Kalida! me of Padmini's house, which has "an engraving of a two- 


n ead 1 s 
: ide k bird atthe top". In fact, itis by this mark that Kapila is able to 

; met k ny her hou 
ding j dlidasa'g Sh 


*hyanta, an 


Kalidasa's play is brought in. For instance, Devadatta is agerieved 
l^ Ihave no cloud for a messenger. Nobody to show the way."(14) 


But Kapila, his dearest friend, offers to be the cloud-messenger, bee, 


se. One more notable connection is that of lotus. 


akuntala writes her love letter on a lotus leaf for — | 
d Karnad's Padmini is lotus itself as her name implies. 
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Al these references testify that Padmini is Karnad's Shakuntala, on th 


In Kalidasa's Shakuntala, the motifs of love, marriage, Sepa pou 

and union combine together to make the play. In Karnad, the moti them 
- of love and marriage come in more for poetic reasons than politica, 
Further, the conflict in Karnad arises from Padmini herself, Thou Shaki 
she marries Devadatta, she starts drifting towards Kapila. This confi; | 26$ 
is dramatically presented through the transposition of heads att, | work 
Kali temple. Before and after the transposition, Padmini is found hery | Kash 
alone completely neglected by both her husband and her lover’ Fir | foun 
Devadatta dies and then Kapila follows suit without ever thinking aby | 40M 
Padmini. After their revival, Devadatta pursues his studies and Kapil Their 
goes into the forest. Again she is disregarded by both when they figh depth 
with each other and kill themselves. Circumstantially, Padmini is force! ;oug 
to enter fire but the mother in her tells Bhagavata to take care ofhe| 54 
child. Analyzing the whole situation, Padmini remarks sadly, "You 
forgave each other, but again left me out". (62) The romantic storyd 
Shakuntala is thus transfigured in the anti-romantic story of Padmini 


If the first extension to Kalidasa suggests that Padmini i 
Shakuntala, the second extension to Vyasa points to the fact th 
Karnad's invented character Hayavadana is after all a dextero! 
transmutation of Shakuntala. This literary genetic framework of fii 
relationship among Karnad, Kalidasa and Vyasa further indicat IP 
the theme of Hayavadana is not so much of "the mad dance? 


| incompleteness" as that of the plight of abandoned childrenit^ 
indifferent world. Moreover, this framework explains Why e 
| chose to title the play Hayavadana without any reference ioi btds 

central episode of Devadatta and Kapila." Above all, it throw’ y a 
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ntala, | onthe deeper original, genealogical and historical concerns of Kamad 
| gut contemporary free India - Bharat - Hayavadana , Padmini and 


Separati í 

paration jemorose child. | 
he mot Kalid à; f 
politie vyasa and Kalidasa are unanimous in their presentation of | 


t Thou , shakuntala as an irons person, child, girl, wife and mother. Vyasa 
jvesimmediate relief to Shakuntala but Kalidasa takes a long time to 
workout the dramatic reunion of Shakuntala with her husband at 


lis Confli 
‘ads atth 
ind hers fashyapa's ashram. By that time, she is completely emaciated, and 
wer. Fiy | foundina widow's dress. If Vyasa's concerns regarding Shakuntala 
king abou | 1° mainly genealogical, Kalidasa's interests are primarily dramatic. 
nd Kapih | Theirplots donot have any scope for investigation into the psychological 
they fig | &pths of Shakuntala's sufferings as a child deserted by her parents, 


i is force! jtlough both of them are equally prominent in their respective realms, 
are ofer| Sarejected wife, that too with a child grown up in Vyasa and conceived 
dly, "Yu | Kalidasa, by her own husband who is none other than the King of 
ic storyd Hastinapur. Itis this forsaken person who draws the attention of Girish 
Padmini | &madin Hayavadana. 


admini i The sub-plot of Hayavadana is generally seen in relation to the 
> fact the} Hu plot of Devadatta, Kapila and Padmini as a deeper reflection of 
dextero tesame theme of incompleteness at the animal level. A close reading 
of ridi Vyasa, Kalidasa and Karnad suggests that Karnad has very subtly 
icatesl formed the archetypal Shakuntala into Hayavadana. There are 
dance l| Meafew similarities between the life of Shakuntala and Hayavadana. 
dren in! y “*Shakuntala is the daughter of a great rishi and a celestial nymph, 
„y Kat Sadana is the 'son' of a great princess and a celestial being. Both 
ce t0 y bin o Shakuntala abandon her to be looked after first by 
rows m. then by Kanva. Similarly both the parents of Hayavadana 


- His celestial father returns to heaven and his mother, 
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cursed by her husband to become a horse, joins the horse family 
Hayavadana is partly a human being and partly an animal being By |. 


he cries with anguish about his desertion. The bemoaning words of | isi 
I 


Hayavadana directly bring to mind Vyasa's Shakuntala. " 
The plight of Hayavadana may represent the human conditi ifwea 
of mock existence in a world of irresponsible parents. Karnad hy saofh 


double plotted the romantic story of Shakuntala into the anti-romanty i Lot 
results 


story of Padmini and Hayavadana. Since he has been able to narra 
Heave! 


the story of Hayavadana much more meaningfully and dramatically 
than that of Padmini, he has ventured to title his play Hayavadana kopila 
Despite the fact that Karnad has admitted his heavy debts to Manni iea 
is clearly seen that he owes more to Vyasa and Kalidasanotonlyfa| 1 
the characterization of Padmini but also for Hayavadana. The theme mec 


of the play pivots on the question of abandoned children and notso | sught 
yov; 


much on the search for completeness. 
. (Padmi 
Subtle and constant juxtaposition of the past and presents 


common feature of Karnad's dramatic art. To substantiate, the clos 
| friendship of Devadatta and Kapila in Hayavadana is said to belit si 
that of Luv and Kush, Rama and Lakshmana, and Krishana a i E 
Balrama. Luv and Kush are Sita's sons born in the forest, when Ww yava 
throws her out of his palace, due to his alleged suspicion of Sitis m 
fidelity. Rama and Lakshmana are born of different mothers but 4 is 
same father, that is Dashratha. Similarly, Krishna is born of Dev ly t 
but brought up by Yashoda. Rohini's son Balrama and Krishna" y ents 
up together. These are brotherly pairs of different kinds and fanet h 
for their strong fraternal friendship. In the same way, Devadat? 
| Kapila are supposed to be inseparable and mutually supporting! " 


| ; d 
l | Padmini is placed in the role of Sita when she is married to D" 
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e family, | There are à few more mythical references which call for 
eing, Bu yidation. Though the story of Hayavadana was invented by Karnad, 
Words of jimbued with a strong mythical base. Hayavadana's father is a 
adiarvain the form of a horse due to the curse of Kubera, the God 
(yeah. Lord Kubera's wife, Yakshini is mentioned by Kapilainthe 
wofheavenly beauties that he compares Padmini with. The significance 
{lord Kubera lies in the divine anger against a gandharva, which 
caitsin the birth of Hayavadana with a horse head. Indra, the god of 
kaven, is referred to in the Bhagawata's song after Devadatta and 
faplla decide about their sword fight. The "crack on the earth's surface" 
i'exactly like Indra's smile" (61), sings the Bhagavata. 


Condition 
arnad has 
-rOmantiç 
to narrate 
matically 
avadana 
) Mani 
tonyfr! The stories of the main plot and the sub-plot lead thus to the 
The theme 3mconclusion. Hayavadana's mother the princess of Karnataka, 
ind nots) | wghtto be a mare and galloped away without thinking in the least of 
lyavadana, the product of her marriage with the white stallion. 
presenti m at runs parellel to the story of Hayavadana's mother. 
‘thecloe | adana is thrown into this world neither a beast nor a human 
to belit hing, Padmini's son becomes totally withdrawn from the world, 


mL E EN Lana 
hana ad | -Theinanimate "dolls" are his only companions in fact they 


en pat > ae us kove intimately in this world. When he meets 
n of Sit "s ana, his innocent smile makes Hayavadana a complete horse 
ars butt y âvadana's laughter makes the boy forget his dolls and his 
of Devt UH tendencies. It makes the child's return to humanity possible. 
| S NE to suffer from the consequences of the acts of their 
bus d ay ending of a comedy does not prevent the 
dis " thinking over the other existential problem Enea 
toice ms of Kapila, Padmini and Devadatta. Padmini asserts 
ough death, Hayavadana's mother asserts her through 
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becoming a mare. Both Padmini's son and Hayavadana do Noth, 
choice in the matter. They are brought into this world anq they " J. 
as a result of the parent's act.At this point Karnad makes T 
significant change in the story, he borrowed from Mann. In Man 
The Transposed Heads Sita dies thinking that her performing sal ism 
will improve the image of her son in society and the son does becom bis 
“a good scholar and a reader to the King of Banares, unlike Padmini] fest 
whois autistic and withdrawn. 


In Mann's version, the love of Shridaman for Sita is physicah| dun 
romantic. He is attracted to her beauty and so falls in love withthe only 
He too marries her with the help of his friend Nanda. There isn stem 


suggestion of the creative, literary and imaginative dimensionsi| ugen 
Shridaman's love and marriage with Sita. In contrast, Devadatta'slor both 


for Padmini in Karnad is creatively romantic. impo 


In Hayavadana, Karnad also has a personal strain to thispl 

as he mentions that he was acquainted with the family of one wore 

and two men, one husband and another friend. The woman low] 7 

| both of them and used to confuse their names, which is dramatize 
the episode of the transposition of heads. 


Of all Karnad's plays, Hayavadana remains the most post days, 
Possibly Karnad the failed poet entered into the characteriza tis 
Devadatta. In this context, it may be recalled that Karnadsefl 
ambition was to become a famous poet in English. He spent his vis 
years for learning English as an English poet. But when the oppo 
came to him to go to the land of Auden and Eliot, he calis ob 

horror that the English people would read the English poets Tike? 
` and Eliot only. As a result, he started writing his first play ja 
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ONOthay, adaeven before reaching England. Hera expresses his anguish, 
they n | santed to be a poet, the greatest ambition in my life. Atthe age of 
akes 9 ven} 22,1 realized I would not become a poet, but only be a playwright, 
L In May ten almost wept.” ^ Obviously the frustrated poet in Karnad found 
Thing fy tigmanifestation in Devadatta. Karnad has miraculously survived but 
Oes beco | fisaler ego Devadatta commits suicide at the Kali temple saying that 
e Padmini | jesacrifices himself in gratitude. 


Karad's handling of the sources of his plot in the play makes it 
s physical} abundantly clear that his interpretation of the ancient Indian story not 
e withha| only differs substantially from his originals but also indicates a bold 
There isn:| atemptatinvesting an old legend with the new meaning, which has an 
nensionsi| wgentrelevance to present day thinking about man and his world. Thus 
idattaslos sbothin its thematic and technical strategy, Hayavadana has thus an 
| mportant lesson to offer to the modern Indian English playwright. The 
to tispl ‘son simply is that if he aspires to march ahead, he can only do so by 


one wonz | 08 back first. Only a return to its roots in ancient Sanskrit and 

manio idian folk-drama can revitalize his art. As Adya Rangacharya, a 

amatizeli "Nnguished modern Kannada dramatist, who himself has achieved 

sconsummation in a play like Listen Janmejaya has said in reference 
b ancient Indi e: DET : : 

; an drama, “Like parentage it lives in us even in these 


ot. ays Wy 
srization"| y s emay denounce our father but we cannot empty ourselves of 
É S i 1 . . 
ad's ei odin us. T 1s more blood that modern India needs. Anaemia 1s 
a ! tady there 25 
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W Delhi: | | 
„ru Sheel Singh, Kashi : A Mandala Poem (New Delhi : 
^5 - Nagy, yyayan Publishers, 2007) PP. XII + 92; Price Rs. 150. 
Ord Indi, 


The poern under review is a rare piece written as itis for the first 
sgein English on a city which is decidedly the oldest among the existing 
^ Karna aiesin the world. There are other poets who have written upon the 
sty but those pieces seem to be variations upon the modern day 
Study of metropolis whose archetype is the Wasteland written by T.S. Eliot, 
ure (Ney | Tejacket of the poem shows the figure of Ardhanarishwar (Shiva- 
prati) sitting on a Shree Yantra (Shree Chakra) which the Kashi has 
tenimagined to be. The jacket also claims this poem to be the first in 


Study of 


201 inglish in five thousand years of history available to mankind. This is 


kiedly so because Kashi in its ancient, medieval and modem phases 
isfound a place in fiction and music but no narrative poemon the 
üynnning into hundred pages is available. 


Shree Chakra is the body of God so disclosed by lord Shiva to 


ii once. The lower base of the Chakra has the largest circle 
Mandala) 


Parv 


imagined in terms of the petals of lotus. The number of 
E: 8055 on lessening as we climb upwards. This symbolism runs 
T the symbolism of the Kundalini Yoga where at the navel in 
Yel y Mud are the roots of the lotus and the stem rises from the 
hin ards lastly blooming in the form of the thousand petalled 
o, e head. Kashi, the land is Goddess Parvati who has a sister 


Js i 
Alm et Shiva is the centripetal presence generating reference 
“aning as the land : 3 


Narratives’ reaches up to Shiva 
Circumambulate round a body of hymns 
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that are Gauri and Nandi on a Golden 
beam of tears. The foliage of 1 
immanental memory becomes a i 
Wordsworthian rustic with 1 
benevolent pretensions to poetry. (P.11) K 
The poet makes the structural organisation of the poem cle E. 
his foreword to the volume: "Shiva is the cosmos while Parvati sca 
cosmicity. The Shree Yantra as the body of Shiv-Parvatiisa mand Ed 
(Circle) which has four entry points, surrounded as the circle is a i 
squares that succeed each other till the entry is granted into the hel Pris 
precincts. The Eastern gate of the mandala has Kal Bhairavaalt 
God and Kamakhya as the Goddess. East inaugurates a cosmogens à 
and Shiva becomes the God of Time. Kamakhya is love andi; D 
articulatory power. When love as cosmic energy is set at the regit ; 
below the anus in the human body, the mandala activity begins. K 
Bhairava generates fragmentary frescoes of Time in order the meat; > 
is upheld in terms of a signifier-signified logic. Goddess Kamat i 
incarnates Herself into the form of a syntax for a story to begi in 
(PP.IX-X) " 


Frequent references are made to King Divodas who ruled K 
before the advent of Shiva. Itis lord Hari Narain who meditate m 
thousands of years before making Kashi habitable for Shiva. Thee! be 
four Ghats of Shiva have their female emanations - Ghats bets? 


bodies not only of Gods and Goddesses but also men : A term, 

| The exteriors of Kashi petals are an 
. i i 

| Shielded by Ghats which are the i 


monumental bodies of Tirthas. 
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The crescent Gangetic flows 


inbreed scriptural stories 
that tell sagas of eternity. (P.86) 


Kashi and death are synonymous. The real life begins after death. 
the poem has been able to successfully portray vibrations which are 
em cleri peuliar to Kashi. The endless production of Vibhatsa (the most 
Parvatit pmble) cleanses man of the toxic elements within. The ground for 
a mand) smadhi is ready and the ghats become petals of lotus blooming in the 
circleis gaces that our bodies are. The note of sublimity is the high water 


to eli) X of the poem : 1 
rava asi 
| Kashi opens and closes as we 
mogen ) E : 
Ted: Live to die in the symmetries of 
Do * ourminds. Death tales concatenate 
tur lovethat burlesques life into 
me asurvival shrine. Mandalas 
canali Gyrate us all as we Gyrate mandalas. 
ci Letus search within to live death 
mhungers that make a Dadhichi of us 
|. leven as Shakuntala's love for 
uedKS p 
fie Ushyanta loves death itself 
^, Making it lovelier more than ever 
The — p 
efore. (P. 92) 
; being? 


jt THispoe misa great contribution to existing Indian English poetry 
Fle 


tae of Tange, depth of experience and metonymies of 
ra sucation, This may even be true of Indian poetry in English 
lein translation, 


^ 


Satish K. Gupta 
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Krishna Banerjee ed, The Triple Path: Re- Inven V spe 
Poetic Genre: A Study of the Poetry of Charu Sheel Singh yf pobl 
Volumes (New Delhi: Adhyayan Publishers, 2007) pp. 325| sim 
1200. : ue 


It is not very often in Indian English poetic tradition thay. reade 
work of a poet invites scholarly attention from within the countyy | poets 
outside. The two volumes under review contain scholarly articles im 
the first five collection of poems of Charu Sheel Singh. The Coles 
which are now available in a single volumes under the title Charu Shy} potent 
Singh: Collected Poems, 1975-2003 (New Delhi: Adhyayan,yi| he ger 
are: Tapascharanam: Sukdev Ki Pida (1987), Songs of Life andDxz| The la 
(1989), The Indian Hero (1993), Creation cocktail (1997) a mytho 
Terracotta Flames (2003).The two volumes are divided into fiveunt! lex; 
which the articles are gathered. The first volume contains articles” inthe | 
Norman Simms, M.S. Kushwaha, R.S. Sharma, A.K. Mukhey: M.S.] 
Nishat Zaidi, O.P. Mathur, Binod Mishra, among others, Volw major] 
two contains articles by Rosemary C. Wilkinson, Mahanand has fakas 
Patricia Prime, Bernard M. Jackson, Satish C. Aikant, O.P. Budh? i co 
Sunanda Mogia, Satish K. Gupta, among others. Volume woal] Mterpr 


contains three different interviews with the poet. I 


5 i 3 i af Yolu 
Of the contributors from abroad Norman Simms seems tos me 


a Jewish-Kabbalistic approach which he opposes to the Ant) *teis 
Christian approaches to which the poem The Indian Hero, aco Phe s 
to him belongs. Bernard Jackson feels that Charu snel S" a 
represents a highly distinct mode of Indian English poetry Wi TES 
innumerable challenges to the reader particularly from he! 


w 
Rosemary C Wilkinson feels that such poetry combines the 
eis of nevi 


ft knowledge and pleasure principle. Patricia Prim 
| | Charu Sheel's poetry carries stylistic innovation and the 0? 
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| experience at their claimaxical best. Pues Which find such poetry 

L Singh goblematical are B by Sunanda Mg, AK Mukherjee, Norman | 
P325. sims among others. AcküowiSdpins high mode of innovation 
sunanda and A.K. Mukherjee are worried about the rights of the 

vader and justifiably so. The vital question, however, is whether a 

moet should not make use of his genius and submit to the readerly 
demands? Why the reader is not walling to take up the ch allenge? 


Invent, 


On that. 
Ountry x 
Articles 
Collect Professors O.P. Mathur and R.S. Sharma realize the great 
"ham Shs} potential in the poet; the former feels that Charu Sheel has inaugurated 
yan, W|. the genre of philosophical poetry in India after Aurobindo and Tagore. 
 andDes| Thelater feels satisfied that in Terracotta Flames the poet has left 
1997) «| mythological frames and brought poetry closer to the modes of real 
) fiveunk | lfeexperience. Dr. Satish K. Gupta examines the problems of creativity 
article? inthe light of a philosophical and comparative history of ideas. Prof. 
fukhe| M.S. Kushwaha feels the poetic innovation of the poet to be of a 
s, Volt} Majorkind; Prof. Kushwaha calls the poet an Indian T.S. Eliot. Prem 
nd Shan) Pakash's article compares songs of Life and Death with Key symbols 
, Budho: w concepts in the Bible. Poonam Srivastava provides a female 
re wots} Metpretation of the ima gery in Songs of Life and Death. 


Dr. krishna Banerjee deserves accolades for editing the two 
msto P. uM She rightly says that "there is not only anxiety of influence; 
i My | "URdlso anxiety of ignorance". Much of the attention is being paid 
| - A called mainstream poets who are anthologised every now 
he! " E Prof. Banerjee ri ghtly draws our attention to poets of Grater 
EU. H Who deserve to be known, read and recognized. Except for 
M. P ding mistake the two volumes make interesting reading. They 
ae s Re addition to the available scholarship on Indian English 

poetry, 
Satish K. Gupta 
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wi? Journal 


pret) 


Editorial | 


Indian context, aesthetics means “science and philosophy of 
seat.” Itis science of fine art because the problem ofart is originally 


ankar | qoblem of technique of art. The works, wherein the philosophy of 
tisdiscussed, are primarily concerned with technique; and the 
silsophy is closely related to it. It is philosophy of fine art because 
iexperience that a work of art arouses in an aesthete is accounted 
-jrnterms of different schools of philosophic thought in India and 
à because the authorities on three arts, poetry, music and 
E atitecture, hold that art presents the Absolute as conceived by them. 
come histhere are three schools of philosophy of art: i) Rasa-Brahma- 
i p Choo] dealing with the experience of absolute in literature) | 
e. ‘Nid-Brahma-vada(school dealing with the experience of absolute | ut 


msc. ii) Vastu-Brahma-vada(school dealing with the experience | 
“solute in architecture). And fine art is the art which presents the p 


ue in sensuous garb and aesthetical relation, as distinct from the 

nud ui a work of which gives rise or leads to experience of : 
M eu Since the very beginning, Indian acaryas (scholars) have | 
“Mined and enunciated this experience of the absolute in terms of 


‘thet Y j 3 ; 
|. CeXperience. The present paper aims at dealing with the nature 
i í 

m “Xperience from the point of view of the poet and the sahrdaya 
“ader/spectator), 
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Abhinavagupa(10' —11" c.) considers this experien a 
kāvyānand (aesthetic pleasure) or brahmānandasahodar ^ (ley a ia 
of divine nature), one of the three kinds of anand ( Pleasure) i 
other two being visayanand (worldly pleasure) and parameinay in 
Brahmanand (divine pleasure) Of these, visayünand ey, m 
pleasure) is related to the satisfaction of the material appetites i ain) 
stands at the lowermost rung of the ladder. Paraménang H 
Brahmānand (divine pleasure) is related to the attainment 1 
Communion with the Brahma (the Absolute Being) and Occupiest 
topmost status. Kavyanand (aesthetic pleasure) falls intermedia) — ] 


the ligat 


1 


| [ggerien 


a 
K 


between the two. During the course of this experience, the vert purp 
powers—abhidhà (primary meaning) /aksná (secondary meaning) |ilds the 
and vyanjand (suggestive meaning) end and sabda (the verbi fexhetic 
testimony) itself becomes Brahma (the Absolute Being). It createst moral 


temporary state of bliss in the sahydaya (the reader/ spectator)at! (apts } 


helps him in having an impersonalized and ineffable judgment. etic. 
alyzin, 
Bharata (5* c), in the sixth chapter of his Natyasástrads lintficg 
says that rasa (aesthetic pleasure) does not depend on word po [aude 
Rather it is based on four kinds of expression: ahárya (express liie 
through costume), satvika (temperamental expression), Gigi Ning 
(expression through body), vacika (verbal expression). Abhinavagu? [tht to 
(10"—11* c.) and Vi$wanath (14" c.) consider this Kavya Po. 
(aesthetic pleasure) inclose connection with rasa (aesthetic ple Iia (ri 
Abhinavagupta declares rasa (aesthetic pleasure) as akin t^ tions 
experience of the absolute. Vishwanath agrees with Abhinavas? 1 apr 
by calling kavyarasa (aesthetic pleasure)as brahmasvádasd! A 4 Sen 
(pleasure of divine nature). In Indian aesthetics this experien? rli 


tty... 
anand P oliin. 
been understood as kavyanand or rasan “tly 
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Crlence a | mānandsahodara wien can be translated as aesthetic 
(plea | wen? of divine nature. It is because of this experience that 
ASUTE) i. sygagat (the world of poetry) is different from jagat (the human 
ng, ol 4) Itis noteworthy that unlike the world of poetry, the human 
(worl oadlacks this experience. There is only either sukh or dukh (pleasure 
etites aj pain) in the experiences of the world. The aesthetic pleasure is 
nan] » |yye the experience of pleasure and pain caused bythe worldly 
nment 


riences of life. 
Cupiesti: 
ermediate The Indian acaryas (scholars) consider this experience to be 
the verbi purpose or function of poetry. In his Nátyasástra Bharata (5"c.) 
Meaning /ulds that dramatic presentation primarily aims at giving rise to rasa 


he verbd sshetic sentiment) in the aesthete and later this experience is followed 
t Crealést wmoral improvement. He further says that dramatic presentation 


tator) vers harsa (pleasure) to all who are unhappy, tired, bereaved and 
ent. xe 


ic. The disciples of Bharat after witnessing the drama, and 
| ulyzing the effect it has on them, they realize that it brings about 
Astra AS fien : : dn ; 

astra 3 Vintfication with the focus of the dramatic situation, to the effect that 


rd OWE tend; x b ^ : 
pols’ audience realize through experience (because of generalization) 


xpressial |å ‘ : ; : 

Xp i “tthe four recognized objects or four ends of life, dharma, artha, 
igh i ! MN 

) TE na moksa (righteousness, worldly possessions, desires, salvation) 


LUN "li to be pursued. Bhamaha (6'c.) states that kavya (poetry) 


ayyanal fo 2 ; 
; asi | r piss purusürthas (four ends of life)—dharma, artha, kama, 

d ? | ` . 
: F (righteousness, worldly possessions, desires, salvation). He 


cinto Mentions pe. 
gu (à UIS Kirti and priti also in the sense of aesthetic pleasure as 
avast Va pen, m 
holt » le Prayojana (the purpose of poetry). Vaman (8'c.) uses priti 
$ N 
Bo Scot aesthetic'pleasure as one ofthe purposes of poetry, the 


ient P fà p s 
8 kirti (the reputation. Mammam (10"c.), describing 


RT. bein 
and Ü "licit th : ME s 
* purpose of poetry, says that poetry is for attaining yasa 
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(fame), artha (wealth), vyavahara (practical Knowles 

sivetaraksati (destruction of evil), sadyah paramanang (2esthes 
pleasure), and for attaining Kanta (instructions). Of these six Due i 
or functions of poetry, described in the verse, the first fonra 
applicable tothe poet while the remaining two apply to the Teada | 
Like Bhāmaha, Vàmana Anandavardhana, (9"c.)and Abhinavguy, 
(10*c.-11*c.), Pandiarāj Jagannātha (16" c.) talks of priti inthe 


sense of aesthetic pleasure as one of the purposes of poety 


Rājaśekhara (10*c.) in his treatise also holds ānand (aestheje| # 


pleasure) as the purpose of poetry in his own way. 


This experience can be further understood by the natured 
the poet. In Indian poetics, the poet is said to attain a higher stated 


mind than that of a yogi (ascetic), which enables him to hae! 


extraordinary or say supra-human power or universal rhythm. Its 
because of this power or rhythm that a poet has been considered 
kranta darsinah (capable of looking both into the past and the fut 


Bhammanayaka, Abhinavagupta's teacher also considers him asali 
j 


(seer) who has darsana ( inner view of Invisible Truths). Tt 
conception ofthe poet is implied in the Sanskrit word for him, 
kavi itself, which occurs as early as the Rga-veda . Philologt 
trace the word to a parent root from which the English verb sti 

also is descended. Thus kavi (poet) means ‘one who shows randi 


ati 
who showsmust necessarily have himself seen. To articulate thisn 


venil 
of mind ofa poet, one needs to know the Siva's nature 4$ g 
Trika Darsana, which is also the process of poetic com 
has five states—srsti (creation), stithi (preserv. 


ce 
(transformation), tirobhāva (diffusion) and anugraha (eae) yi 

oel 
srsti (creation) is aesthetic intuition that charges the P 
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gre 
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hich 
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mife 
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geanin 
rythm 
te of 
king, | 
visit 
pointec 
geed. € 
(insensi 
ometi 
nirudd 
nirudd] 


j| can furt 


and asc 
inal ste 
list ste 
Wncent 
Vater, | 
ables 
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i enotes object of inspirat; : , 
Wledgg servation), d J Dspiration which captivates the 


(aesthes. |g of the poet. Sarnhar (transformation)is indication of expression 
isi » 


ich is the depth of the poet. Tirobhava (diffusion)is resulting 
gnulation which diffuses illusion. And finally anugraha (grace) is the 
guifestation of theuniversal rhythm. A poetic composition which 
ys lis universal rhythm activated by anugraha (grace) offers truth, 
ganing and imparts aesthetic pleasure The experience of universal 
imis the poet's conscious state of niruddha ( meditative i.e. the 
gt oftotal stillness) one ofthe five states of the mind, the other four 
king, ksipt (sensitive and agitative), midh (insensitive and dull), 
iisipt (interruptive and disturbed), ekdgra (concentrative and 
> natured(| pointed). The mind shifts over from one state to another at a fast 


* PUmpogs 
t four ap 
he reade 
inavgu, 
Vili inthe 
f poety, 
(aestheti 


er stated] peed. Sometimes it is Kip! (sensitive and agitative), sometimes midh 
n to have \(msensitive and dull), sometimes viksipt (interruptive and disturbed), 
ythm. lts/ometimes ekagra (concentrative and pointed) and sometimes 
sidered tiniddha (meditative i.e. the state of total stillness). Of the five, 
he futur} | iuddha (meditative i.e. the state of total stillness)is the highest. It 
imasal | @nfurther be divided into two sub-states : samprajfiata (conscious) 


ths), Thi) asamprajiata (trans-conscious). Here the second state is the 
chim. s lal state ofa yogi , in which he becomes thoughtless. As far as the 
ilologs list state js concerned, it is the state ofthe poet which makes him 
rb st | üitentrate his mind on both gross and subtle elements of nature(earth, 
vs and | Yer, light etc.) It is the state of realization of universal rhythm. It 
gu b him to know the real nature and character of various objects 
sgiv | “Materials of nature, It also enables him to achieve his purpose for 
ition. IP? : elfand society, This realization of universal rhythm which makes 
. sail a Doet is impregnated with imagination, sympathy and sensitivity. 
yc) Ht ‘character of poet can be defined bythe following lines of Matthew 
oet. gik eles Poem, “Resignation” : 
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Lean'd on his gate he gazes—tears 


Are in his eyes, and in his ears up 
The murmur ofa thousand years. i | 
Before him he sees life unroll, pian 
A placid and continuous whole— P ^ 
That general life which does not cease, E 
Whose secret is not joy, but peace; p^ 
That life, whose dumb wish is not miss'd a 
If birth proceeds, if things subsist; ff 
The life of plants, and stones, and rain, yel 
The life he craves—if not in vain Dien 
Fate gave, what chance shall not control, kara 
His sad lucidity of soul. Fade 
who ha 


If such be the impulse behind poetry, what is that we may /instinc 
seek from it. The answer is twofold: one is based on optimisti | fnstine 
standpoint and another on pessimistic standpoint. The former draw shayib) 
us closer to the intrinsic truth and beauty and the latter takes usawy |inthe } 
from the sufferings and perplexities of actual life. In each casette [mrs 
reader/spectator feels transported and experience aesthetic pleasut: | ey ar 

I impr 


In Indian critical tradition reader/spectator is also supposed | Sthet 
| to bear this nature of poet, which enables reader/spectator 0 [addet 
experience rasa (aesthetic pleasure). According to Indian aca |Wuifes 
(scholars), he should have the basic receptivity to attune himselftol® sine 
level of the poet. If his heart is at par with the imaginative mindoft | "nc 
poet or dramatist, he can experience this aesthetic pleasure. He sot E The 
share in Arnold's words the “sad lucidity of soul”. Unless the E E ud 
Spectator has an adequate degree of intellectual and emotion | eir 


'edic Pay | jioríal 


we may 
xtimistic 
er draws 
usawa 
case the 
leasu 


upposel 
tator 10 
(caro 
e]ftotr 
dofihe 
e sho 
AT ead 
otio 
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gipment- he may not be able to establish that rapport with the poet 
i isessential for the realization of rasa (aesthetic pleasure). In 
piian poetics reader/spectator is known as sahrdaya which has 
„o components—sa and Ardaya—the first stands for ‘ ‘equal or 
ane and the second means ‘heart’ In a word he must have 
gnanadharma (the nature of the poet himself). There may be a 
jiference of degree, but not of kind, in sensitivity and capacity for 
mginative contem plation. Explaining sahrdaya (reader/spectator), 
Mhinavagupta remarks that those , who by constant practice of reading 
poetry have acquired in their cleansed mirror-like minds. the capacity 
identify themselves with the poet and are thus attuned to the poet’s 
kar, are sahrdaya (reader/spectator). But it is again impossible for 
areader to attune to the heart of the poet if he is not savāsana (one 


\ihohas instincts or impressions) which are of two types—idantini 
n . . . = TS 
instincts or impressions related to the past lives) and praptakalik 


instincts or impressions of the present life). Abhinavagupta holds that 
shaibhavas (basic mental states or basic sentiments)reside inherently 
athe human citta (mind) in the form of vasanas (instincts or 
n Pression). They remain dormant in the mind of every human being. 
Tteyare even carried forward to subsequent births. These instincts 
timpressions and the universal sympathy enable the reader to have 
teticexperience, The contact ofthe mind with the vibhavas (causes 
determinants of the rise ofa sentiment) etc., will result in the 
Taufestation of the rasa (aesthetic pleasure). A child has vasanas 
Iinetg Or impression) related to the past lives but the vasanas 
T or impression) of this life have not developed in him fully so 

*Y remain dormant in the mind ofa child. Hence he cannot 


aliz, 
Y * the universal rhythm which enable him to have aesthetic 
Tence, 
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Thus the realization ofthis universal rhythr is indis 
for both the poet and the sahrdaya (reader/ Spectator). It enables h 
poet to heighten the common experience of life to the leve] ofa 
experience in his composition and the sa/irdaya (reader/speq 
to experience aesthetic pleasure. Now even the sthayibhévas (basi 
mental states or basic sentiments) like soka (grief), bhaya (fear), ai 
jugupsà (disgust), which are unpleasant in practical life, becom 
pleasant. Vi$wanatha unfolds the reason of two different Naturesof 
the unpleasant rasas (aesthetic sentiments). He holds that the 
unpleasant sentiments in life produce grief due to lokasamnsrayiy 


Pensabje 


aor) 


(association with material world), but they become alaukik (sup. 
human) as a result of kavyasarmisrayat (association with aesthetic 
world). Ina poetic composition the subjects acquire the complexion 
of vibhavas (causes and determinants of the rise of a sentiment)and 
afford aesthetic pleasure, leaving their original material flavour lti 
further to say that situations of life and situation as delineated in poety 
fundamentally differ in taste and complexion. Poetry has its own cultue 
and its characteristics. The sentiment of life undergoes a typed 
processing in poetry, resulting in sublimity. And inasmuch asa poet 
composition is manas vyāpāra (business of mind), the sahrda 
(reader/spectator) is moved by poetic portrayals in a manne! n 
depth as seldom characterizes life's practical experiences. [tis ths 
speciality of the poetic culture that absorbs and overwhelms W 
mind or inner self of sahrdaya (reader/spectator) for the time tas 
He might become forgetful, as well, of all the exterior objet ; 
concerns of life. This is the state of sattvodreka (internal 
in which the mind experience the aesthetic pleasure 


Fro! 
tor) turns P 
now / 


In this process the sahrdaya (reader/specta 
laukik (worldly)into alaukik (supra-human) and hence 
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gperiences aesthetic pleasure even in weeping. Here it is noteworthy 
jac the reader /spectator transcends the world but does not enter into 
„divine a world. Here citta (mind) has two states: dipti (state of 
pminosity) and pighalanā (state of liquefaction). The former state 
youses the rasas (aesthetic sentiment) of bhayanaka (the terrible), 
ura (the heroic), Adsya (the comic)etc. while the latter arouses 
lrunarasa (sentiment of pathos), srigdararasa (erotic sentiment) 
ac. tis noteworthy here that citra (mind) is like sealing wax which 
gismelted in the company o heat and finally tums into a liquid form. 
Nowrajas (mode of passion)and tamas (mode of dullness) are also 
iquefied and so citta (mind)experiences universal rhythm followed 
byrasa. Now citta (mind) transcends the worldly limits. Itis rajas 
(mode of passion) and tamas (mode of dullness) that makes citta 


| (mind)have different experiences of life. They limit the realization of 


citta (mind)but the moment these gunas (modes) are melted, the 
imitations of citta (mind)are removed and we have rasa (aesthetic 
sentiment). The liquefaction of citta (mind) takes place after rajas 
mode of passion) and amas (mode of dullness) get subdued for 
ltetime being, affordin g scope for the sattva (mode of goodness) to 


tundate the inner consciousness. 


Let us now consider how this common experience of life 
becomes the heightened form of aesthetic experience ina composition. 
According to the ancient theorists each of us is fitted with a built-in 
ture of sthayibhavas (basic mental states or basic sentiments) 


Wh: ^ . : P 
Which are the modified forms of basic drives or instincts as a result of 


“iuties of evolutionary process of humanization and social living. 
3 “Se sthayibhavas (basic mental states or basic sentiments). which 
* hien, ~: AE E 

chiefly eight in number, are heightened to rasadasa (a relishable 
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state) by the poet so that we have one rasa (aesthetic sent 


$ g The , imeny sage 
corresponding to each of them. The poet succeeds in q 


\ 


: a “SP Oing this by i pake 
resorting to the device of concretization. Bharata has put it um d 
l|" 


Natyasatra in the following way: “vibhavanubhévavyabhicayy se 
myogatanispattili" (the savouring of the sentiment is possible through 

the combination or integration of vibhdva (causes and determinan 

of the rise ofa sentiment ), anubhava (the visible effects OF gestures qd de 
and vyübhicaribhava (transitory emotion). Vibhava (causes anq | effect 
determinants of the rise of'a sentiment ) stands for the dramatic and: | awake 
emotive situation, which is not the cause but only a medium, throyj | ioar 
which sentiment arises in the actor. It is called vibhava (causes a orstat 
determinants of the rise ofa sentiment ) because it arouses sentiment | petic 
in a manner quite different from that, in which sentiment arises in actul 


life. Vibhüvas (causes and determinants of the rise ofa sentiment) Y 

are of two two kinds: alamban vibhavas (the object, responsible for [ (eesth 
the arousal of sentiment) and uddipan vibhàvas (stimulating factors | Disya 
or circumstances). alamban vibhavas(the object, responsible forthe | ses 
bcus 
sanis 


four th 


arousal of sentiment ) is again of two kinds viatyalamban (objecto? 

the sentiment) like Madeline and asrayalamban (the subject or person 

in whom the sentiment resides) like Porphyro ( Keats's The Eve (f 

St. Egnes). Uddipan vibhavas (stimulating factor) is the environment 
| theentire surrounding which enhances the emotive effect of the focal 
| point, the object which primarily stimulates sentiment. Anubhava 
the visible effects or gestures), include all the physical changes duel? 
| the rise ofa sentiment, Thus they are indicative of the rise of emotio 
,  Inactuallifethey are known as effect of sentiment. These changes? ‘lalla 
| Voluntary as they can be produced by an effort of the will. T heya f 


lila = as j) they 
called anubhavas (the visible effects or gestures) because 1)! É 
nt ont! 
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qe i) they make known the nature of sentiment in the hero iii) they 
igake the reader/ spectator experience an identical sentiment. 
jübhicar ‘ibhavas (the transitory emotions) go al ong with and 
sequently reinforce prevailing mood or emotional disposition. 

As has already been said, the integration of vibhavas (causes 
gddeterminants of the rise ofa sentiment), anubhavas (the visible 
dlects or gestures)and vyabhicaribhavas (the transitory emotions) 
wakens the stayrbhàva (basic mental state or basic sentiment) 
iiparelishable flavour called rasa (aesthetic sentiment). This flavour 
wstate remains subjective unless it is delineated by the poet in a 
petic composition where he objectifies his experience. 


The question now arises as to what is the locus ofthe rasa 
aesthetic sentiment). Is it the character in a drama, like Rama or 
Dusyanta, or is it the actor on the stage who successfully portrays 
hese sentiments or is it the spectator or the reader? This issue of the 
‘us of rasa (aesthetic sentiment) includes the process of 
'!anisapatti (the savouring of aesthetic sentiment). There are primarily 
theories which include utpattivada or upacaya-vada (theory 
i Production), anumitivada (theory of inference of aesthetic 
Wiment) bhukti- vada (theory of taste) and abhivyaktivada (the 
lory of manifestation). 


The first one is called utpattivada or upacaya-vada (theory 


of 
| diction) of rasa (aesthetic sentiment) propounded by Bhatta 


Mlata, who is believed to have commented upon the Nayasastra. 
"explains that there isa relationship of cause and effect between 
pas (causes and determinants ofthe rise of a sentiment)and 
me (aesthetic sentiment). He holds that the author's character is 
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primarily the locus ofthe rasa (aesthetic sentiment), but it s 


imposed on the actor, who, with his histrionic talent, Creates a TN 


3 
a : Make 7 jec! 
believe situation on the stage. 1 
ap 
ature 
malog 


i that lo 
theory of production will leave many questions unanswered. Forit | eal he 


the hero, say Rama for instance, is the substratum of rasa (aesthetic | pot, fu 
sentiment), how can the result accrue after thousands of years when | doesn 


The second is anumitivada (theory of inference of aesthe 
( 


sentiment) propounded by Sankuka, a logician. He argues that th 
i 


the drama is witnessed now. Further, what role or interest does lle | epe 
spectator have in it. If he is not the beneficiary in rasanubhij Msc 
(experience of aesthetic sentiment), what relevance does the dram | inus. A 


hold for him? So, according to Sankuka, rasa (aesthetic sentiment); | lt àct 
Jentim 


not produced, but inferred by the spectator. The permanent moodo? 


the hero is inferred to exist in the actor and sensed by the spectator orsel 


which develops into the relishability of rasa (aesthetic sentiment) 
This logical process of inference leads to rasanubhuti (experienced 


aesthetic sentiment). Sankuka explains how the reader comes! um 


regard the actor as the real hero/heroine and associates rasa (aesti Maa 
sentiment) with him. The answer to this question can be given onthe lire 
basis ofthe role of jñāna (knowledge) in the experience ofthe rent stim 
There are four kinds of jfiana (knowledge) familiar in worl 
experience. The first is samyaka jfiana (exact knowledge) in whit | 


: id |. 
there is absolute certainty as to the object of knowledge: The W. tinge 
e 


| is mitthyā jfiana (false knowledge) in which the actual obe" Wt 
| knowledge is repudiated. The third is sanisaya jana (¢ 
knowledge) in which there is no definite apprehension of theo ; 
knowledge. The fourth is sadrsya jfiana (resemblant knowlede 


publ! g 
pect” 
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sse. i resemblance ofthe Sales of knowledge is recognized in another 
sed m [na poetic camposii these kou kinds of knowledge fail to 
„plain the nature of aesthetic experience. In order to explain the 
jure ofaesthetic experience, Sankuka has pressed into service the 
“aestheti gilogy of the citraturanganydya (the picture-horse logic). He holds 
S that te | atlooking at the picture ofa horse, one does not assume that it is a 
ed. For | palhorse; one does not fail to understand that it isa horse; one does 
aesthei; | sot, further, harbour any doubt whether it is a horse; and likewise, one 
ars when | doesnot think that it resembles a horse. All that suggests that, despite 
does the | eperception of the picture —horse not confronting to any of the four 


anubhiji | yes of knowledge, it strikes as real or living and thus creates delight 


he dram | rus Accordingly, the samajika (reader or spectator) comes to regard 
imenjji; | Heactor/character as the real hero and associates rasa (aesthetic 


mox sentiment) with him on the line of citraturanganyaya ( the picture- 


spectat tose logic). That is the secret of his aesthetic experience. 


ntimen) 
rience The third theory is bhukti-vāda (theory of taste) propounded 


lyBhattandyaka, the author of Hrdayadarpana, which is not available 
ww. He is post-Anandavadhana and prior to Abhinavagupta. 
Matanayaka questions both the earlier theories of production and 
terence of rasa (aesthetic sentiment). He holds that rasa (aesthetic 
ment) cannot be produced because the causes, which are non- 
in which p now, cannot yield the result. It cannot Seite either, siae 
d l a sharacter like King Dusyanta does not pues now. The question 

mng his sentiments does not, hence, arise at all. The reader or 


comes t0 
(aesthek 
en onte 
je reader 
worldl 


je secon 

jbjed 0l \, 

doubl a “ator, in no way, is in love with the heroine like Sakuntala nor 

objet E. heassume himself to be Dusyanta. Bhattanayaka postulates that 

i} [y * ; , 

fede” “WSthe relationship of bhojaka (the enjoyer) and bhojya (the 
iy | SN | 

ES Acharacter like Sakuntalais viewed notas an individual but MT 
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as a woman in general and Dusyanta’s love towards her is takeni inc 
t 
ion Noe: 
1S this, jm 
ihid 


general without any encumbrance of an individual or agent, It 
specific delectation which leads to rasanubhiti (experience 

aesthetic sentiment) , distinct from the worldly levels of happiness i jpri 
something almost at par with brahmasvada-sahodara (Pleasurey fien i 


divine nature). joure! 
jue 


The fourth is the theory of abhivyaktivada (the t] sibliiv 


heory of 
manifestation), propounded by the celebrated Kashmir Write prera 


Abhinavagupta, whose commentary Abhinavabhürati on m mjas ( 


Nayasastra is a landmark in the field of alaAakara sástra (poetics) mique 


Abhinavagupta discusses in detail all the earlier theories and asser gra 


finally that it is through sa@dharanikarana (generalization) t | 
rasanubhüti (experience of aesthetic pleasure) is obtained. Throj 


sadharantkarana (generalization) the reader transcends his B 
subjective, objective and neutral states and has ekakibhava(singk slg 
sentiment). Here vibhàva (causes and determinants of the riseoft |! 
sentiment), anubhàvas (the visible effects or gestures) E 
vyübhicaribhavas (the transitory emotions) and. sthayibhavas (bast . 
mental states or basic sentiments), all abandon their local, indivi E 


or temporal associations or limitations and acquire a som" E 
"lema 


TOCESS 


sadharanikarana (generalization) rather universalizaion. According 
the sthayibhava (basic mental state or basic sentiment) becomes! 
respected sentiment of ordinary men and women. It is after thi i 
sadharantkarana (generalization) has taken place in the mindof i " 
sah{daya (reader or spectator) that the aesthetic exper jence pr $ 

| place, giving rise to repose in the mind ofthe reader. Thisisa po" s 
| | from laukika (worldly) to alaukika (supra-human): Accordi 

l | Bha--mmanayaka this process is connected with the thre 


Ime 
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is taker poion—abhidhā (gum meaning), bhāvanā or bhavakatva (ihe 
: list \ cess of Es and e or bhojakatva (tasting). 
trien E | uidi, 2S has Hm cay een ae is the pod rovere conveys 
pins primary meaning. The other two functions materialize in poetry 
Leasurey yen it iS charged with oe Gas (excellences) an alamakār (poetic 
aures). Bhavana or bhavakatvais process of impersonalization by 
Pe of which the accessories of the sentiment portrayed such as 


= 


sthava (causes and determinants of the rise ofa sentiment) become 
ereralized thereby gaining a power of equal appeal to all. It liquefies 
ES (mode of passion)and tamas (mode of dullness) and adds 
mqueness to abhidhà (primary meaning). As a result, the 
gneralization of vibhdvas (causes and determinants of the rise ofa 


theory ¢ 


nir Write 
17 ON the 
(poetics) 
und assert 


tion) tha 
. Throws sntiments )take place and internal crisis due to selfish interests, is 


sends k dissipated. As far as bhoga or bhojakatva (tasting )is concerned, it 
iva(singe savirtue of tasting of pure joy). It liquefies citta (mind). All these 
e rise oft |" 65se5, connected with three word-functions, happen internally, 
ures)and | xeptibly, without letting the sahrdaya (reader) realize the subtle 
vas (bast | &Sof the transition from the first to the second and from the second 


entiment)and sthdyibhdvas (basic mental states or basic 


ndividul |" ihe third. Thus this aesthetic experience is bhagnavara 

a sortii | “Mavasthd (a state of cumulative experience of mind). It creates 

cording! *emal repose which is accompanied with aesthetic experience. 

yomesti 

after th s To conclude, aesthetic pleasure is the transformation of the 

ind oft "oibhayg (basic mental state or basic sentiment). The poet comes 

nce til “Hite or imbibe the sthayibhava (basic mental state or basic 

ogress tment) from the story selected, which means the hero’s au 


thé 


D Ahh s , 
dint" "have (basic mental state or basic sentiment) becomes the 


LIMUS op i » : 
ge wot a “hayibhaya (basic mental state or basic sentiment) during 
i 
9. The actor evokes this sthayibhava (basic mental state or 
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peter) 


basic sentiment) of the hero by anusandhan (quest) forh tu. 
orárope (attribution) of herohood to himself or abhimang Con 
himself) as hero on the stage. Now the sahrdaya (reader. wat i 
has this experience through sadharanikarana ( generalization) v ‘ 
the vibhavas ((causes and determinants of the rise Of a sentime 
anubhavas (gestures) and vyabhicaris (transitory emotions)a 
sthayibhavas (basic mental states and basic sentiments), all aband 
their local, individual, or temporal association or limitations and acq 
a sort of generality, rather than universality. 
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The Construction of Panckriya 
as a Critical Theory 


When wise men affirm that spirituality is an experience, they 
sume that they are dealing with the abstract and metaphysical. They 
jim that mental activity is only a condition. They also distinguish 
sntulity from materiality. But what intrigues he rational judgement 
stat any experience, realization, attainment or becoming happens 
ayinthe mind, never outside of it. But mind is a material reality and 
‘hing taking place there will carry its property along. However, 
‘}production of the mind may contain any degree of fineness but it 
Midbe bom of material entity nevertheless. The mind feels anything 
‘heform of j ideas (dhyàn). This is what mental activity is. But mind 

‘tlyan enclosure in the material body. The question arises, what is 
“phenomenon, which fills in the mind just to make mental activity 
Pille? Whati is its nature? 


Following the analogy ofcosmic existence, the Saiva will call 


RUM of Siva-Sakti principle, idea being the identity of energy 


ae 
ivit (brakasa and vimarsa), self-luminous, self- conscious and 
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free. The $abda in the idea in association with ability to ae Gy 
expand becomes the ideal reflection of the physica] principle m pr 
dhvani) that energy and mass cannot be separated. In fact n ul Stat 
be separated from its basic nature as fire cannot be Separated um 
essential nature of heat. i 
‘ndam 

In the Rg-veda (from Mandal10. Sukta125. Mantra] og bi 
Nirukta (13, 16) and Vakyapadiyam (sloka 1- anadinidhang, 
there is description of a vaktattva- pratibhà and they call it aki 
(space), which is in our experience and it is a material reality. Thay das 
to say, nothing is beyond space. The principle of sphotaand dhu itor 
also prove that each individual experiences this sphotain themi 1 
and pratibhà flows continuously (ref. Oscar Brunlar). It impliesti Ey 
mind is the hub of all activity and idea is the reflection of what varo? avig 
principles claim. Following the theory of convergence in Mathenai/^ 9^ 
the idea can be taken as the seed (bindu) (as explained 
Saundaryalahari, $loka, 101) to explain the cosmic as well ast 


activity-specific principle. The sphota occurs with sound au 


"dan 
rhythu 
{he da 


movement and expansion begins in circular or periodic manner T! [immer 


bindu is transformed into innumerable shapes and activities, whit suc 
flow from it and converge because all other units are always Jess ance. 
the whole. It is thus the idea (dhyān) is realized. Sphotaoccuts ie Meth 
of contraction and expansion because of heat. Both of thesea® i as 
two forms of activities in the bindu. Expansion converges Sing 
contractioninto an unimaginable dense having immense gavit f “ui 
pull as is believed to be in a black hole. Thus it is a journey ae ^ p» 
to bindu and in the bindu itself. So is the process of idea M "ini 
creation- a superfine material activity, which has nothing ? $ j 


fle 
. . S an e fi . | mat 
imaginary imposition of spirituality around it. Idea I5 al 


Sume 
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© BOW ay pising properties of ether and is similar to what is defined as 
A Vl 


Ple (yj. tva, OF Vaktattva. 
NO Unites 
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The viewpoint presented in this paper has derived its 
:adamentals from the Saiva philosophy and aesthetics and it tries to 


intra] toi bine with other rational and scientific approaches. 
| d 


l 
nidhan, 
allit äl The reference to Siva is not related to the concept of Sivaas 
ality. Tha 
and dhym 
in the mini 4 ee ve 
imple ilivity or vimarsa). The dance of Siva is referred to as the dance of 
SA xivity throughout the universe along with the underlying principle of 
rgy. Fritjof C apra in his book The Tao of Physics mentions this as 
3 lance of subatomic matter". The bubble-chamber photographs 


nas worshipped by Hindus. It is rather the principle of energy 
oitorparkasa) which is in perpetual unity with activity (Umàor 


fathemats 
plained t 
wellat ihm of creation and destruction in the universe are visual images 
sound æ |fte dance of Siva. Other physicist like Kenneth Ford and Heinrich 


nanner TE lmmer also speak about ‘energy dance’ or ‘dance of creation and 
Suction’ that leads to acknowledge the fundamental principle of 
ys es} ce in all forms of nature. The String theory of physics is claimed 
urs beta) be the theory of everything that resolves the incompatibility of 
tum mechanics and relativity and states “that matter and force 

[ | Simply different aspects of the same fundamental entity and are 
|| unified, ATI particles arise as different vibrations of the same 


4 "ty string? Similarly, the Trika Darsan holds the triad principle 


ities, whit 


ain pe hindan Bane "us. 
pdo] Mental— Siva, Sakti and identity of both. | 
or | 
yl nae «ca i 
ho e Panckriya (five-fold activities) principle is derived from | ies 


3 fundamental, that describes five eternal activities attributed 
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to Siva who is in the state of eternal dance, and therefore " m 
in the form of cosmic activities that can be described as ie ty 
Nature and wisdom of soul in gross terms. As panckriyais me 
in nature, it can be well applied to any limited activity in 3 V| ppe 


- ers 
explain and evaluate such proposition. j P 
1551 


now 
(ian 


] 
cng nthe 


There is an unidentified order in the universe, In Trika Dag; 


itis described as Siva’s nature (swabhavajah). One may call it nat 
: ; ; ~J conse 
order orreason. All forms—animate and inanimate—are only char 


oe tur 
particles of natural reason. The five activities are only states/ asp int 
EN Nes Qr arti 
intrinsic to everything in nature. The five states are: 


ltis th 

; ; barama pave actual 
Creation (srsti) — will or inspiration to create; Cain 
Preservation/ sustenance (stithi) —to uphold and follow nt " 
the course of thought; ies 
doso 

Transformation/ destruction (sari hár)—-to dismiss or met | 


disintegrate all that is not inconsonance with the natural ont 


order (i.e. —Siva), to purify thought and/ or transform 
and take a new form; 

m. 
Diffusion of illusion (tirobhava) — identification with | Princi 


the approach and vision of reality; and = 
evi 


Sia s à ject Sl 
Attaining Grace (anugraha) — identity with the sube em 


i 
(aham) and object (idam), sublimated thought 0" m 
revealed. 
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5s T. In the poetic/ artistic creation similar activities are evident. As 
the dang; 1 th 
is Unive ope which is the natural rationale, so the activity (Sakti) gets started. 
/ 10 Orden, iafiee movement in any direction. Eternal consciousness is known 
ssbliss in gross terms, which in the most comprehensive sense is 
gown as will, which again in wider application becomes knowledge 
rika Dari jana). It is this knowledge that results in the grossest form of 


e cosmos, SO in a work of art, Nature or poet (Siva) wills it to 


al tna wnsciousness, that is, in the state of activity in Siva or any artist who 
nly charg 
ites/ aspe 


itumautomatically activates the panckriya principle and the process 
ifatistic activity starts. It continues until the objective has been gained. 
tisthis process that takes place in the mind ofthe poet before any 


atual activity gets a form, direction, colour, etc. A critic therefore has 


‘lounderstand first the mental processing of the object of inspiration 


NS (ue itwould be better to call it “subject” of inspiration for the inspiration 
&kes place only within) leading to actual artistic production. He can 
soby getting to know the (near) totality ofthe environment, the 
TISSO let has lived in. Quality in the work will descend on its own 
gun Pntaneously through panckriyas. 
1sform 


The Lord of the Universe is dancing the cycle of grace in the 

im of perfect balance— Ardhanareshwara (identity of male-female 

git Pinciples) which is known as the balance of Nature, so does the 
Me. Any one who gains this balance in any sphere ofactivity attains 

tevision as a state of evolution/ realization, which is qualified by 

ub mn, Serene and sublime feel ofthe cosmic reality that is expressed 
SR NDS Pregnant with truth, its extent, intensity and feeling—THE 
HLANCE OF ALL. The poetas well as the critic displays reason 

“ool that does all the analyzing and evaluation. The method of 
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assessment of quality follows the rule of consonance of abilities betw 
the poet and the reader/ critic and diffusion of infirmities (attachmen, i 
drains) in the work of art. These are five in all. If the poet} Nas been 
conscious of art, knowledge, attachment, time and destiny (i.e lali 
vidya, kal, rag, and niyati), his work is bound to have the tender; pina 
of backward pull, that, no doubt, leads to ambiguity of meaning an 


interpretations. For the upward scale, the following table displaysi E. 
process of creating perfect art: E. 
i prake 

Evolution from— 
Limited skill—to—all skill town. 
Little knowledge—to—all knowledge feiride 
Desire or awareness to achieve —to—fulfilment mella 
Specific time —to—timelessness ane 
Limited sphere activity —to—widespread activity ^» 
ranlest 


In other words, a perfect artistic activity exhibits an ascending 
order: art leads to realization of truth; knowledge is replaced | 
enlightenment; life of attachment gives way to emergence of willand 
subjectivity to time changes into universal appeal and beliefin dest tn) 
is transformed as total activity. This is what the poet becomes inthe | 


mind. The Trika Darsan mentions these as (five mouths) five modest! 
. € I 
expression of Siva, the Lord of the universe. In the poet these 
ent jh 
known to be the qualities ofan unpolluted mind—free and cont 


nin i 
willing (to create), enlightened and prone to activity. Only amit | 
you 
possessing these qualities can be said to be the most appropriate? à 
sen 

for creating a work of art. In the poet the triad principle is repre 


we 
as a process: (1) drive to realize truth or discover (Siva) follo 


(2) ensuing activity (Sakti) (3) to attain the contentment of thes 
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ntity ol both). Thus, pancakriya becomes a principle that can 


s betw jeide 

Ach i a ate any WOY k of art as well as any human activity, 

nmen. (43 

has been s ; 

iM The Indian esthetical (aesthetic) standard as enunciated by 
ev. Kai 


endene; liinavgupta and elaborated by Anand Coomaraswamy under the 


ning and pce of: Siva prescribes the fundamentals of literary criticism/ evaluation 
plays th: sich are in complete harmony with the natural principle, and are 
sed from a holistic principle known as triad under the Trika Darsan 
yalasa (light), vimarsa (self-consciousness), and their union also 
in as spand (vibration). Other parallels are Siva, Uma and 


ieridentity-In-difference; substratum of psychic images or buddhi 


inellect), the distinctive power as self-consciousness, i.e. will, 


(wedge or action and the manifested or manifestable; the individual. 
faowledge and the known; buddhi, application of buddhi and 
"alfestation. 


scending 
laced br 
F will and 
n destiny 
jes inthe 
modes 


The Cosmic Activity is the central motif ofthe Dance, which 
sttmal and universal. It implies that the Lord ofthe Universe is the 
Maver who like fire latent in firewood. diffuses this power in mind 
“matter and makes them dance in their turn’ (A. Coomaraswamy, 


"Dane of Siva, Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1948). His 


ue "being akas (space), He dances with other four elements. The | 
| content J ervad; 

a mind {in ing Sakti is all deli ght, which is united and identified with 
yí 


W'sbo 
gru ng d AY arising in so-called time. The union ofall time (better call 
g b 
resented |. Space for time is only a measure for man's convenience or a 


"lion Ofs a 
owed! lus. Pace; time has no independent existence) is Siva’s dance, 


is 
coming: and goes on in individual bodies as the congregation 


= 


1 the sol! 


——— 
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ofall elements. Its deepest significance is felt when it is realized tha: [uale 
takes place in the heart and the self. “Everywhere is the Gal | bt 
Destroyer, everywhere is the heart,” writes C oomaraswamy, He ih 
His cycle of grace to create all to destroy all and thus, the cycl 


on. The whole activity transubstantiates into bliss. The Su 


t | penta 


© eos | napp 


Dreme [ihe 
Intelligence dances in the human soul through the conflict o fopposits ; r. 
hes 


to accomplish the perfect union—a vision of the self and Materia | the 
complete harmony. But He doesn't dance like a human who hay, give 


purpose, however, the reason of His dance is His own nature for His web 


gestures are own ‘nature-born’ (svabhavajaha). Thus, Siva’s dane Adyar 
can be understood as the yoga (union) of the dance of nature and the | ny o 
wisdom of soul. As the dance is manifest in the universe in five activities | sibjec 
called panckriyds (as explained earlier) viz. srsti. stithi, sarilir \ uy 
tirobhava, and anugraha, so in literary domain too a parallel activit | mind. 
paradigm is significant—perception, fancy, imagination, intuition plu | roug 
identity and consciousness. ise. 
olt 
It is these panckriys that become the standard of judgement!) lf 
Accordingly, the poet overlooks creation and evolution, which supp | tesna 
his wisdom to preserve Real ity so he destroys and dismantlesalll lippi 
is unnatural. It is followed by diffusion of illusion that engulfs the mind | pir 
Confusion prevails, Further a condition descends giving rest 
same activity because only as much cosmic energy (in the vn 
thought) is released as can be borne by those who receive it- men i 3 
is felt the state of release from the restlessness of mind. It i. P 
attaining the grace of salvation and enjoyment of the heart “it 
of soul. It is significant to note that having gained His purpose us P 
(Siva) ceases his cosmic activity or dance. It happened intheu Hii 
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espeare, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Goethe, Valmiki, K ālidasa. 


1Zed thay, \shak 
that 35 _Asitis on the physical and the material plane so is it on the 


> Creato, |i €C 
He dir, | il and still higher or subtler planes that Siva (Nature) is dancing in 
:Ycle po di parent non-system, which He alone understands. So is the instinct 
Supreme iiihe poet. “In the human form consciousness has unfolded to the 
-Opposiis yohest degree SO far. The human individual is a microcosm in which 
| matter Jhe powers functions and faculties which are manifesting in the 
who hasa miverse on à macrocosmic scale are present in a potential form or 
ire for His webeen made partially active" (I K Taimini, Hindu Symbolism, TPH 
va’s dane | Adyar, year, 56). In matters of interpretation of thought character or 
re andte | ay other phenomenon, panckriyà theory of criticism regards 
e activite | abjectivity portrayed objectively principle as basic. It does not negate 
, samhar | aything. It does not begin with presumption or preconditioning of 
lel activity mind. It upholds the spirit of freedom in order to accept anything 
uitionpli | trough reason in a state of diathesis—the most natural state of Nature 


tlf. The process of evaluation follows rhythmic motion leading to 


E 


lution of thought and character in interrelated harmony expressing 
adgemett | elfin spontaneous manner with a purposeless purpose to remove 
ch supptt | tesnares of illusion from the mind and finally, arriving at circumstantial 


jesalli 'miness condition and ultimately giving the feel of content (pure 
s the mind kppiness) to one and all. 
rest toll 


he form Now a question arises where and how vanckriyas have their 
me E Io play as regards poetic activity. Pancakriya is only the process 
It a | “tuning, managing, organizing purifying and realizing the point of 
a on inthe mind whose subject matter is idea. Therefore idea 
sel a) has to be probed in order to arrive at a logical viewpoint. An 


m ‘on and analysis can be attempted following Abhinavgupta’s 
Plesas follow: 


the case d 
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poon 

« All knowledge is conceptual |y 
x Universals are knowable through reason | gall 
x Thoughtand being are identical gur 
* Objective and subjective are identical ‘om 
x World reasons and individual reasons are identical forms 
* Thereality is distinct from appearance which is dependent on | p 
the former iS i 

* All knowledge is mere configuration ofthe universals coma 
fusis. 

whic 


All that is in the universe, known or unknown is within the | world 
cosmic body as well as any material body in the micro forms. By | raso! 
knowing the body one knows the universe. There is no going beyond. shapes 
All discovery, technology, philosophy and knowledge so far is firstan 
idea, then a manifestation in form, size or effect. So all is happeningin 
the mind only. The city of New York or the French Revolution, Jess heide 
Christ or Lord Krishna terrorism or any thing started in the first instance | entre 
as an idea like the Dark Energy. How and why? We just fail to explain. | ntre 


Following Saiva, if we say that idea is the property of Siva’s body 3 
(akasa) ether, and is produced as sound, the circle is complete, is E. 
parka$a, vimarśa and their identity. Energy plus activity and the is. 
identity is the reflection. tepri 
, that, 

The idea expands as ether does. As is the cosmic S0 a tiet 


individual activity. The phenomenon of ether and sound identified D yi [Ata 
the cycle of expansion and density as per the theory of Big n the 
the theory of Convergence- Divergence (in cyclic way 


). They S? 
f ‘sable all 
the expansion of ether is unidentifiable, unexplai 
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somprehensible and uoum towards the dark energy composed of 
matter which also comprises properties of Black Holes as found 
Fi galaxies. The Dark Energy may be the phenomenon where are 
pouring constant explosions (Big Bangs) or sphota-dhvani where 
am space and sound identified are moving forward with variety of 


sand shapes, which converge into an unimaginable bindu (as 


= 


form 
plied in the sloka 101 of Saundaryalahari) because of contraction. 
ndeni 1 . . . E 
a jisin the bindu that both unimaginable density and expansion are 
| anained. The bindu is regarded as *anahata-vyoma" (ether), the 
s 


wisofparã or paśyanti according to Saiva and Bhartrhari and with 
which is identified the sound (nada) and the cause of the material 
thin the | sorld. The cycle may follow a circular or periodic motion. It is for this 
rms. By | reason that ether seems to be ever expanding with new forms and 


s beyond, 'stapesemerging from no-where. 
is firstan | 
peningin Similar is the nature and function of idea. It is the reflection of 
on, Jesus | leidentified sound-space in all living things. Biology also proves such 
{instant | titres in different bodies. As the Big Bang occurs because of 
explain | traction, so does occur sphota in manas, affirms Oscar Brunlar. 
a’s body nergy and mass being identical are pressed inward unimaginably in 
plete. ig a of convergence in the bindu, which has no ousie. Tie 
and their E. E in the ssi that every phenomenon or state or gain is 
D €a—from Een to idea and in ideà itself. Further, Sue 
ple of the String Theory there isa strong thread of connectivity 
so ist E SS through the entire universe cutting across the astonishing 
dios» Yincreation The truth is that itis inthe very midst ofthe universe 
Bang ai " n inseparable from it; yet we are unable to feel connected to it 
y say * li : only essential state. Rather we consider ita mechanical activity. 
able ? 


UifWe thini 
€ think it to be so for a moment, we can possess no control 
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on it. The Upanishadic essence as expressed in the Bhagyaq Cig 
emphasizes that knowing about this is difficult as it is in the Teal bere 
beyond the senses and the intellect, yet the wonderful thing abouti ide (gd? 
isthatit is ever self-revealing. It allows itself to be revealed ultima f 


pichi 
ifonly it explores itself not as object but as in-subject activity forthe |grer 


knowledge can take place in the subject only. Knowing through the yi 
object leads to infinity, incomprehensibility. The in-subject processi, lms: 
self-revealing and is within the experience of man as in the state of Jaleno 
transcendence during which man lives ina multiverse. pwin 


giritu. 

It is (svabhavajaha), self-willed sel{-luminous, and self. spe 
conscious as Siva is described. Nothing is outside the mind or ithas 
no outside including the spiritual or the divine feel, for that too, is 
experienced in the mind only. All is within the material enclosure ofthe 
mind. Here we feel the identity of mass and energy as we do inthe 
state of emotion or thought. It is here that we feel the Ardhanriswar 
(half male- half female principle). As the world is real and the worl f 
reason is identified with individual reason, the idea (dhyān) is the bindi A 
at the individual level, whichis self-willed and self-luminous, automole " E 
and self-conscious ever existing in the state of sphurattva (sprouting) te 
identical with nada and kala. wate 


ishape 


nompo 
Tansee 
itdesi 


ath ile the 
lines 
the | 
They 


Italso shrinks and goes inward to impart spiritual type sue 
to the mind. It so happens when one pronounces ‘OM (AUM): ii 
essential sound, its wave and rhythm resonates the inward r 
(“assuming the form of pranava, the embodied form of nada i 
| assuming the stages parā, pasyanti, etc, wherefrom origi pu 
swara-s, var Ga-s, pada-s, and vakyas galore” »_Saundaryal™ 


sloka 1). 
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edie Pat, Construction 9 y 
"ad G Therefore ideaisa material product, the subtlest form of matter 
i li : S, 2. . . 
he 4 experienced by man. Mental activity and idea are identical. A 
realy Aere i ; e ne. Ms. 
"d {cannot think without idea which is a condition of thinking but 
ain 
timate F | | 
fort prre nothing happens except an idea. All forms are but manifestations. 
ough the Í diseases are only ideas, not physical things. They only appear as 
TOCessis Is This is also in human experience. In the state of meditation, 


e state of [uen one acquires perfect concentration, one can experience space 


wing in, as if mind is sucking in space. This is only a process of 


aiitualizing the mental energy. Spiritualization therefore is not 
»f 


and self. |;dependent of mental experience. 


| or it has 


En Inthe state of idea gathering mass, it keeps on till it has acquired 


boutid 
m hi ; ; 
"T only a process. As anything can function only in space so in 
isape and size or effect. Genes are only material forms of ideated 


ure of the 
dont sompounds which organize and regulate birth in any natural body. 


nien Tmsendental experiences belong to this category similarly fulfillment 
he world 
the bind 


tomotve 


titesites or wishes are other things. Efforts are made to realize the 
*aofhappiness and often these are realized. Thus ideas are forces. 


litthey are formless as space is. Marx’s communist revolution was 
prouti ‘tl anidea before it gathered mass, i.e. it attracted several minds 
y 


lose combined energy activated the mass gathering process and it 
‘led inan enhanced activity. Similar rule applies to Hitler’s idea to 
thew : : : 

‘the World and the ensuing World War II. The first engine made by 


me ; : à 
‘Watt started as an idea and was transformed into a material 


4 


e strengt 
JM). |. 
ard flo" | 
nada | 
inale te 


n 
E later. But every idea is not potential enough to gather mass. 
Wey : 5 : 

*5any idea does possess the expanding quality. 


yl po b ifidea (dhyan) has the property of space, thentherecan | : 
ita "reality other than space, not even time—pastorfuture.In f 

: e i . . 
Person is only a great compound of ideas; all his actions are Ü 
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only expressions, which make his body expand so y 
though the material unit remains confined to its limits, Thusa " ‘qu 
interactions, travel, speech etc. make only spatial expansion Which pie 
not visible but all combined make one big whole in which all is sto ton | ake 


tin [Apri 
disjointed or disconnected streams so no past can exist, Only thy pibe 


ast in Subtle |e! 


Memory is one example that proves that all is in Continuum ng; 


present may exist as a variant of space. Had it not been so Memo mi 
would not narrate or navigate the past as present? All literature Oran Donte, 
therefore try to relive the so called past as possession to retain 
experience. Similarly we make a journey (on the ground, sea orinis 


air) in space not in time. Can we ever do so? The past as such dos {men 
not exist. All is just one combined space; from any beginning to thisi wor 
has only expanded. Imagination of time is only an attempted miscariag |ssenti 
of spatial properties just for convenience. itposit 

amon 


Ideas transform into innumerable shapes, activities includi 
multiplicity and diversity and then having gained the purpose converg 
into the bindu. This is how the poet realizes his purpose and fed fi 
content. The idea appears to be an individual unit but it is onl | 
dependent on space which is indivisible. Therefore itis capabled |ë 
expanding (sphota-dhvani) the individual. The poet’s mind als Neay 
functions in the same way. Here is a journey from infinite to finite ‘ugh, 
infinite as we are within conceptual infinity. E 
CN d 

So it is prakastattva, vaktattva or any such. Iti | 
free existence known to man. As space-sound exist vane t : 
is dhyan-bindu (idea). This may be compared with Bharti i E. 
Sabdatattva with which soul is interdependent and eve iden f € 
state. Expression is movement therefore language is spat? ae 
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DN from the space-sound identity. That is proved by Siva s drum 
undar yalahri, śloka 1). The critic has to assess. therefore how 
D, Whig pidea SP! outs in the poet. Only those, who have divinity in them can 
llis soy |, afesucl ideas function. Having gone through details, analysis, 
Ium not apnsionthe poet finally closes it with the initial idea wherefrom he 
Only thy fad begun. T his is true about all the great poets all over the world 


o mem, li miki, Kaslidasa, Goswasmi Tulsidas, Bhartrhari, Shakespeare, 


. Thus 4 3 


ature om pmte, Goethe, Wordsworth, Coleridge, etc. 
) retain the 
eaorinty|  Theanalysis and expansion include positive as well as negative 


such dog ments. The theme revolves round just to complete the circle. But 
ng to this iewonder is only such elements get automatically highlighted as are 
niscariag [sential for the world. They may be categorized good or bad, negative 
‘positive according to man’s limited understanding but they are in 
mony with the totality. 


s including 
e convert 
> and feel 


Creation of a bhava (feeling of basic idea) begins as the mind 
'ttenly becomes conscious of the idea. He feels the jerk and instantly 
futs growing overpowering the mind almost similar to the feeling 
Hone feels during romantic love. The physical and emotional ecstasy 
Reaperfect harmony with the idea. The physical effect is measurable 
Mh, however, the pleasure derived during the fulfillment of the idea 


abo 
a unded and ekrasa (identification of the subject with the object) 
t All the five c 


s the of!) per 
al 
nselves> ava (cay 
Ses and determinants of the rise of a sentiment), 


sarta "ubl haya (the 
A V g 
" huy. isible effects or gestures), bhava (feeling), 


it is onl) 
capabled 
mind als 
to finite t 


ategories of idea- sabda, roop, rasa, gandha, 
‘ound, form, taste, smell and feeling) synchronize with 


ay, 
tial yit ys J a (the transitory emotions), sattvabhava (temperamental 
yatia. 
i "de sthayin (basic mental state or basic sentiment), 


“impregnable phenomenon like a Black Hole in which 
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all convergence divergence takes place. Further the idea is felt byal 


potion 
he total being feels it - the tune resonates assi 


the senses alike ; t ; gh; over’ 
the smell resonates as taste and vice-versa and the like. It happens; 


; A. glefsets 
the poet realizes the idea, when it becomes infinite and ultimate, 
TI 
At the preservation level all possible negative aspects ae (epove 
unfurled; conflictand confusion also ensue and which destroy the clay |x remai 
of vision still the sprouting and growth continue along with the felin, perati 
Karuna (pathos) being the focus of the Ramayana- (considered the gining lib 
greatest and most vibrant mark of Indian culture) flows throughi lsillogic 
despite dealing with a variety of tastes but through all cantos runstis rfusion: 
undercurrent of karuna only. It begins with karuna and also endsin afirm sc 
karuna. It began with the arousal of pathos at the cruel separationti 
two falcons (male and female) by an arrow of a shooter, as a resulta! | Fi 
which the female screeched with the greatest of pain, loss ant ontentm 
immeasurable suffering arousing karuna in Valmiki’s heart. Words lada] 
sprouted from him automatively (mà nisád.). Similarly asthe Dis E idea 
in the story of Rama the emotion finally ends in permanent sepa inert 
of man and wife causing greatest pain and suffering to both. E Peper 
preservation of the basic emotion, aesthetic emotion- the p. |j 
case of Tulsidas it is bhakti bhava, (devotional feeling unto es ; 
runs supreme all through Ramcaritmanas — the most popular : ‘once, 
epic of India, which celebrates Rama as symbol of universal ande 
consciousness 


jon, in wii Fee 
Then comes up the level of destuction/tansio TG ters a 
ive forc 
anew mould takes shape destroying all the negative MALUM 


z 5 ic em 
of idea that sprouted) and upholding the basic € E. 
Ramayana itis in terms of “Rama as man of gei i 
excellence" (Maryada Purucottam) but in Ràmcaritma 
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The clouds of doubt, uncertainty, disbeliefand the like 


th votion). B 
ER tthe mind are dispelled and regeneration of the centric 


Sight dat overcas 
Dense [jefes 
te. 
Then comes tirobhäva (obscuration) or diffusion of illusion. 
cts are |pepowels of knowledge and action which were so far obscured, do 
> diy Jai remain SO and do not revert to the initial cycle of creation, 
feeling |-eservation, transformation but acquire a new ascendance towards 
red the "m liberation and peace. All other bhavas (feelings) are submerged, 
roughi {illogical and doubts are dismissed or annihilated, all illusions or 


runsth: |füsions are diffused and one belief emerges. The mind is moulded 


'endsin fim setting. 

ration of 

rsul(| ^ Finally, grace is felt as a phenomenon. This is the state of 
oss a entment, the realization of the idea when bhakti (devotion) or 
t. Words lyadà Purocottam (aproprietiated personality) is achievable, the 
birdss ieidea with which all had begun. That is very well evident in Tulsr's 
parait lincaritmanas that it is a journey from Rama to Rama. Similar is 
». This experience in the Ramayana or Wordsworth's (Tintern Abbey). 
rasad Mieridge’s Kubla Khan. One has to understand that the poet realizes 


Í High aveaet 
god) u experience only once in his lifetime, never twice. The poet speaks 
Jar Hitt once, A sec 


dett? fisso because his mind dwells in comprehensibility so that he is 


toenvisi ; ; ; ; 
à "Vision the reality. Those who begin with the incomprehensible 
emi be 
mind land in abstractions and confusions, as it is the case with 


ond reflections are only repetitions of the initial idea. 


L in wid 
(pe 
p 


Fe eaves, how anyong can gomprenan what is 

MTS Bur The Reality being oss cannot help simulate a binary 

pio iyi E Rott The human experience always tells us that Be 

it is pha iy. conscious to realize itselfas is reflected in the assertion 
animate or inanimate. 
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Indian Women Playwrights: st 
Towards a New Poetics a 


Indian Drama, well ensconced in a glorious tradition, hi 
developed steadily from the Classical to the Contemporary init} T 
multifarious forms defying any homogenous, neat categorisation. | Yimensio 
has emerged as a heterogeneous, intercultural and multilingual drama manity 
idiom. But one common feature that has consistently prevailed Is level by 
gendered exclusivity of this genre where male playwrights have ero) fainali 
almost a monopolistic control and women playwrights have 9 linourse 
conspicuous by their absence. The present paper seeks to dat 
attention towards the emerging corpus of play texts by word 
playwrights through which they work towards a new poetics ino 
to foreground the experiences of women. 


Eig] 
capat 
Donsit 
bia 


The debate about Indian Drama in the past decades s print 

. dominated by the issue of identity — national/regional, traditio? ie dic 
modern, realistic/anti-realistic, urban/folk, colonial/ posant ^ 

western/ indigenous. But rarely ever a cognizance ne Ne a jf ; 

Indian Women's Dramaas a separate entity. The coii i 

ro a 


women playwrights has generally either been glossed ove 
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aia” 


„o the fact that they have added to the dramatic canon those 
elle fwomen's experiences that had not found visibility. This can 
" ributed to the “gender locked heritage” (Mukherjee 7) ofthe 
Jn Drama where women were barred altogether. A glimpse ofthe 
f attitude towards women is evident from the following: 


K 150 


ied 


ya vakpradhana puruCprayoja 
stree varjita Sanskrit vakyayukta 
swanam dheyairbharathaih prayuka 


sa Bharat? nam bhave tu v[ttih 


(quoted in Pande 40). 
tion, has 

ary init} ^ The dramatic idiom has always been a forum for the full 
sation. lnensions of humanity as a whole. However, the assumption that 
| drama mnity isequal to man and the tendency to define woman not as 


iledist slfbut as relative to man has led to a long history of exclusion or 


ee? Rasinalization of women from the significant cultural constructs and 


ixourses. Traditionally, like Epic, Drama has also been regarded as 


felevated and serious literary activity for which women, because of 
wort fere «ys . S : 

y f NU lighter brains’ and quotidian concerns have been considered 
in 01 s M es: aa ; c 

2» "'aipable of doing justice to the genre. Pointing to the various factors 


Pionsible forthe disproportionate male/female ratio of playwrights 


lida: i ja nl 
cil alike the denial ofeducation to women, the male exclusivity in 
S Nas 


bpi ; 
"m i" Culture, the tendency to devalue oral culture and the private/ 
adi 


liedichot nae 
0 . 
vat "m, my, Tutun Mukherjee points out: 


0. 
n take 
pofi” Drama and theatre are two such cultural products in which 
) 


jave bea 
s to dran 


xi the bias Of gender generics and sexual difference are in evidence 

s 
S Social and psychic reality. Placing the forms, within the 
‘course of ‘gender as genre’ reveals the way sex-gender 
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system operates in the art and practice of drama and thea li «nifica 
: : : a 
and controls their reproduction (Mukherjee 4), oneng 
ppestipa 
Drawing attention to the practicalities of theatre asa ene | 
Mangai points out that the Indian theatre has its own conventions I 


signification that by and large deny space to women (Mangai 31), m | tbe Ve 
institutional structure of theatre, that is the artistic and administrati | under th 
management, until recent, had been in the hands of men and it is 0% 
without saying that women have been ancillary handmaidens in theap | ofapote 
activity. The financers have been vary of investing in a woman’s projet | v, pl 
be it a theatrical or a literary production as their plays are considera | Padman 
less viable commercially. Mahesh Dattani in an interview acceptsitz| Sen hav 
theatre companies generally prefer to do plays with a male protagonis] lke Lig 
and this may be a reason for less female representation amongst vise gy W 


playwrights (Dattani 128). lke Bal 
rpresse 


Even in the edited anthologies women playwrights eitherd negro 
not figure at all or the choice is confined to women playwrights wh | Mainstr 
have acquired canonical status like Mahashewta Devi. Significa | kyonc 
theoretical or speculative criticism is rarely addressed to ue wort | àplora 
playwrights. The two-volume collection of writings by Indian w » 
Women Writing in India edited by Susie Tharu and K. Lalitha i 
not feature any drama nor does the introduction contain any d A, 
on this absence. Even seminal works like Ralph Yarrow * E. E 
Theatre, Nemichandra Jain’s Asides: Themes in Contempt p 


5t 

sc Theater” 
Indian Theatre and even Aparna Dharwadker s Th a 
men play wig 


omet 


Independence hardly give any space to WO 


D 
GP. Deshpande comments, “There are no wome 
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dic Pat | dian 
pn 
ficance It has been a remarkably dry season as far as the 
" H JC „s. " 
thease! playwrights are concerned. In short they have drawn a blar 
yomen 


pesipande 2890). 


Bene A 
tions 


31) Ty | be VE : ; i 
straty, | der the rubric of Indian Women’s Drama. Though an in depth survey 
IN 


However, though the total proportion of women's Drama might 
ry large, there is a wide range of work that can be considered 


dits gotpossible within the limited scope of ms pen and some narrowing 
in thea | fapotentially enormous field becomes inevitable but to name only a 
'sprojs | fv, playwrights like Tripurari Sharma, Dina Mehta, Manjula 
sides | Padmanabhan, Mrinal Pande, Malini Bhattarcharya, Nabaneeta Dev 
cepistiz | n have carved a niche for themselves in this sphere. While plays 
‘otagons| lke Lights Out, Brides Are Not for Burning, Mangalam, Getting 
ost viste duy With Murder deal with gender violence in various aspects, plays 
‘ikeBahu, Lado Masi, Swing of Desire exhibit the suppressed and 
pressed self of woman that craves for fresh breath and space. Besides 
;eitherd)| tregrounding issues that are largely ignored or deflected by the 
ightsw | mainstream playwrights, playtexts like Harvest, Wooden Cart, and 
ignifi| yond Facades deal with topical issues and stimulate intelligent 
he womi} ®ploration, 


jn wom 
Jihad 


Women in these plays are placed in the subject position and 
Tons 


'ywrights present their point-of-view. What needs to be realized is 
i's Ind) tthe Indian women playwrights have been working “towards a 
empor " “Wpoetics’ in order to articulate their ideology and prioritize their 
iate" "tems, Itis not to deconstruct the traditional canon of dramatic 
ight: V "iim butto evolve a nuanced critical vocabulary, to make women 
vis : lleand give them voice. “This ‘new poetics’ by women playwrights — | 
pu E" analtemative mode of perception to the traditional systems — | 
Presentation and perception of women and posit women inthe | 
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position of the subject" (Case 115). But unlike the feminist theatre 
. f E 5 i [ 

the West that aims towards radical change in a direct Political y. 
a 


= 
* 
ime 
=} 
n 


; | Ioan 
and is informed by the issues of the seven demands and comm 
n 


vo victin 
: a iet 
political interests, Women's Drama aims at a positive re-evaluation, 


3 à f 
women's roles and emphasizes women's experiences. It: aims to brine 1 


about social change by attitudinal shift. It has an anti-e ssentjal thuy 


pressi 
and locates gender identity 1n the flux of socio-historical processes | iever n 
(Goodman 197). jay 
fore the 


The cultural gender inscription over the centuries has |yoman\ 
straitjacketed women into saint, witch or whore. Bharata Mui |sereoty 
delineates four types of nayikàs (heiroines)- divya, nripatini, kulasti \potrayi 
and ganika. The female protagonist in traditional dreuma was deprived |erain ¢ 


of any agency, assigned secondary status and weis conceived asa \ngmen 
passive character whose existence: was a relative one. Referringto (Iheydo 
the Classical Sanskrit theatre, Mrinal Pande states, that “the nayikain | recone 
all these plays is a creation ofthe male fantasy, dre:ssed and undressed 
according to the whims of the male:, bearing his ssons and being goat 

and naughty to him by turns” (Pande 241). During ‘the pre-independent aimpa 
period, the nationalistic agenda visualized wom ian as Bhāratmātā. In " 7:4 
the initial decades after independence, the binary division of the imi Nome 
of woman either as a homemaker or home wr ecker was in kee 

with the patriarchal value system arid endorsed the male perception? 
family and gender. 


anad, Tende 
ive ideolog!“ 
jai 


Though the contemporary playwriglats like K 
Mohan Rakesh opened up a space for alternat 
| perception and critically attacked tlhe establislhed norms bo ; 
gender, Indian Drama still remains ia colonised space and thep? d 


H | b 2 p H er porti? 
| | ofwomen characters is marked by ideological closure. 
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lic Pati ian women 
h | dl? 


eat psa fiction of the male gaze tainted by the encoding ofthe sign 
x : 1 s . . Ô 

Ak at et 1 an’ withina patriarchal culture and is caught within the binary of 
“at Way wO , 

mm, [jevictim and the victor. 


ationg 


al thny gpressive fixation and have become aporetic whereas identity is 


aking and unmaking itself, itis malleable and fluid. The women 


These identities have been written on women to the extent of 


OCesse; | prever m 
saywrigh 
he wedge that exists between the sign ‘woman’ and the real 


ts refuse to essentialize the female identity and bring to the 

fret 
ies has man with her multifarious facets. They deconstruct the patriarchal 
a Mui |sereotypes and weave a complex web of identities. Instead of 
kulasti |wtraying women characters in black and white, they tread the tricky 
leprived {iain and delve upon the grey shades, the conflicts within the 
ved asa \ingmented personalities that illustrate women’s multiple reflections. 
Tey donot portray them as unidimensional or wafer thin. Rather they 
mconcrete, vivid, rebellious, alive and agential. 


erring to 


iayikin 
dressed 
ing good 
enden 
mata. ln 
he image 
keepin 
eption ol 


They take action, bear witness, respond to situation and make 
üinpact. Azizun, a courtesan from Kanpur in 4 Tale from the Year 
197: Azizun Nisa by Tripurari Sharma forsakes her profession to 
*omea soldier and fight the British during the Mutiny: 


Azizn: The call of the time is that you accept the law of 
the sword, become a participant. When victory 
and defeat decide the matters of life and death 


dul 
end then that’s the only path to take (158). 


ologi 


sài 143} a 
He , "exhibits a strong sense of self worth and determination. She 
po 


Sho d 5 
ql .. D' appreciate the condescending attitude meted out to her by 
0! : 

P "1 Who spares her simply because she is a woman: 


d 


aad 
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Azizan: Yes, I must complete what Ive set out todo. | 
not a mere woman. He should have treated n, | 
like a soldier. Fought and killed me. Pm ny i 
to die. But no, in his eyes I remained a me 
woman. He thought I was a coward. There's tr 
to be done to be his match. I must become, 
strong and tough that one wouldn't know that 
was facing a woman. Then there wouldn’t beay 
need to show pity (166). “| pedir 
ofappr 
Thus Women's Drama provides new perceptions of gend: | text, ot 
roles and shows a shifting sense of gendered space. They revisette | new gr 
self/other dynamic and destabilize the self/world/reality configuratim| has bee 
by asserting the possibility of change. Manasi in Swing of Desire 
Mamta G Sagar questions the traditional imperatives of self-abnegatin 
and the ethics of care that expect a woman to devote herselfto n 
family at the cost of her selfhood, desire and freedom. Mans 
overcomes all obstacles that get in the way of her becoming asuccesst 


dancer because to her: 


Š es omen 
| Manasa: Life means living every moment. Every m 


isa step forwards fulfillment (245). 


The women protagonists in these plays question the a 
gender norms and hierarchical rigid gender relations. ie M 
Rasheed Jahan exposes the cruelties imposed upon women M 
sanction of society and religion: 


gai 
] those books it? 


! | Fatima: Leave it, Mamani Jan. Al : 
| about women’s roles have been WP 
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The propagators ofreligions, the codifiers of the 


) do, P : 

m t i Shariat and formulators of all these rules were 

ee men. They wrote to suit their needs; What did 
i 

T they know ofthe heart of women! Had they been 
t 

esm women, they would have understood what we 

comey have to suffer (529). 

V that org 

thea Thus women playwrights have appropriated this cultural 


medium to construct themselves as the subject. They adopt a variety 


ofapproaches. While some write within the paradigm of a dramatic 


of genda | ext, others exhibit a departure from the accepted practice and break 


evisells| sew ground in questioning the paradigm ofa structured linear play as 


figuratio| has been observed: 


Desire by $ 
bnegato 
self toth 
|. Manas 


successit 


y mont! 


... a feminist dramaturgical aesthetic spurns these 
structures based on conflict and resolution where 
everything gets built up to one screaming point 
and then everything is released. Women often write 
in waves, repeated climaxes, collages... (Rudakoff 
and Much 68). 


They weave the plot from the ordinary threads of the seemingly 


yoman 
p will 


Significant happenings, feelings and aspirations which are neglected 
OM trivial butare actually significant and sustaining elements 
E S life. They explore the texture of women's world, the 
i of their lives that are often disregarded. They “strive for 


auth on . 
. "city but often the reality... isnot a matter of photographic surface 


(S that ia 1 
en by m 


> ow ametaphor that captures the elusive rather than the manifest 
(Keyssar xii). 
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They are concerned with the exploration of the inner World 
: . > ; of 3 
the protagonists- their desire, loss, betrayal, fulfillment, di gnity, freedom, | 
and the associated conflicts therein. As the character develops change 

> g S 


and responds to the urgencies of life and love, the Plot/charac mi 
* 1 by 


ande f 
itle im 


configuration transits towards a new set of subjectivities where chang 
in the way of drawing character results in redrawing the parameters 
plot. Anuradha Kapur points out that intricacy of characterisation ad | amen 
transaction between people become sites of focus rather than direy E 
action and the urgencies of plot. Since characterisation is the prime ai? 
concern of the women playwrights, there is fluidity in the unfoldingot | i. dra 
the plot. Because of a different inner logic, resilient pattems and m 
unpredictability, inthe plays by women “coherent structures, tradition! | jerfo 
plot devices and a dependence on dialogic communication are derailed | mono] 


and called into question in order to unsettle expectations of portrayals 
(Kapur 7). 
; anti-hi¢ 

Their plays are marked by a positive engagement with the | istinct 
existing patriarchal system and their responses are varied — passionate Mrina] 
angry, detached, cynical, celebratory or ambivalent as is manifested D udacit 
their thematic motifs and narrative structures. Accordingly, pluie tmina 
aesthetic form is visible in Women’s Drama. Their plays have po^ | taifc 
borders. The playwrights do not make a sharp distinction betweet son 
dance, theatre, music and there is a flexibility of form and easy i dint 
across genres. Sundran by Manjit Pal Kaur presents & aes 
woman-centred version of the story of Puran Bhagat and isanexqus 
example of the blend of dramatic style and song: 


Sundran: This is the ultimate test for pu 
for it is Sundran’s intention to live. 
Only time shall search for the an: 
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r ian 
k Path - ‘ 
And perhaps the future will a reply give- 
tld for the resolution of life’s narrative (404), 
teedom | 


hangs Fida by Neelam Mansingh Chowdhry, Crossing the River 
at | ambai and Frozen Fire by Mangai are similar examples. Mrinal 
Chang: | sse points out that these plays are closer in shape and spirit to the 
Clersof | cle impromptu musical skits that were traditionally enacted in the 
ionani | „men’s quarters and make ample use of traditional songs, lyrics and 
n dire | iments sung by women that reflect the agony of their suppressed 
e prime | us (Pande 246). Thus women playwrights bring about variations in 
ldingof | te dramatic idiom to suit their expression. Their plays are 
rns and plymorphous with varied themes and dramatic techniques and 
ditioral | jerefore the entire corpus of Woman's Drama cannot be delimited to 


derailed | monolithic, established womanist dramaturgy. 
trayals | 


But one common strand that runs in all of them is that they are 
mi-hierarchal and subversive in tone. Considering protest as a 
9m the | isinctive moral feature and indignation the predominant emotion, 
sionale. 
festedin 
wralityol |a 
e porous 
hetweell 
asy shift |. 
vanced: 


\final Pande says that women’s plays are marked by a negative 
audacity and the overtly aggressive posture towards the male 
‘iminance creates a social abstraction based predominantly on gender 
*atfication within their plays.” Truth has to be essentially ambiguous 
somewhat mysterious in good theatre, as in life. This we do not 
Win these plays yet" (Pande 247). 
ax quist I hus : 
e above observation is true to some extent but it 
ih Piney generalized. Instead of protest, resistance and 
key ics ee pervasive and I have discussed this in more detail 
hy uds ubstantiating my argument with Nabaneeta Dev Sen’s 
and Varsha Adalja's play Mandodari. While exposing 
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the dominant cultural codes and partriarchal systems of representation 
the women playwrights accurately identify the psychological anq culte 
constraints on women’s consciousness. Perhaps this accounts forthe 
ambivalent, open-ended endings ofthese plays that are without seng 
offormal closureand are elliptical, fragmentary, allusive, and ambiguoy, 
and have a strong under current of subtext. 


As playwrights, their art is related to their condition as women 
They are explorers ofunchartered territories and definitely add particu; 
inflections to the Indian dramatic idiom. They do not cast thei 
protagonists as victims who internalize the situation of oppression ani 
marginalisation but bring forth the extended configurations of the self 
They build new images and patterns of thinking their way through the Malik, 


complex nexus of crisscrossing roads. S 


Women's drama is a powerful and diverse body of work, 
segments of which have been the subject of critical study in tl 
respective regions. But now it has become a substantial mass thal ise, | 
demands broader acknowledgement both in the academic andthe 7 
theoretical realm. A productive analysis of the parallels and divergent Mtani 
lines of continuity and disjunction, can be made both at the inter m 
intra level while keeping in mind the emerging new poetics n, i 
towards the multiplicity of perspectives and plurality oftruth. if Me shp 
not be inappropriate to conclude with the following quotation is 
presents a nuanced reading ofthe myth of Oedipus thereby MW boi 

| the need to incorporate the experiences of women in order tom D 
| 


comprehensive view ofreality: 


| Long afterward: Oedipus, old and bli 


| a nA 
i | the roads. He smelled a familiar $ 
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TA Sphinx. e sad, ‘I want to A question. 
T Why didn’t! pea: my PR You gave the 
forthe wrong RU , said the Spine Bue that was what 
asm made everything possible,’ said Oedipus. ‘No’, she 
bigu said ‘when I asked, what walks on four legs in the 
morning, two at noon, and three in the evening, you 
answered Man. You didn't say anything about woman.’ 
women ‘When you say Man,’ said Oedipus, ‘you include 
articuli women too. Everyone knows that’. She said, ‘That’s 
st their what you think’ (Keyssar 104). 
sion and 
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Dhvani (Suggestion)and 
the Buisness of Literary Transport 


The concept of dhvani (suggestion)in Sanskrit poetics was 
pounded Anandavardhana at a time when most of the theorists 


weeconcerned with the empirical and external comprehension of 
etry. They were no doubt influenced by their models of classical 


Identity 


n Speak 
o; Simon 


taswamy 
ition. Bl 
3228. 
a." Tras 
sistance 


ew 


rje N 


mate Sanskrit poetry. They could comprehend that poetry was 
äpressed through words but their empirical approach could not 
tmprehend how words acquired meaning and how this meaning was 
Waled to the rasika. 


At this juncture under the influence of Vedanta, a new kind of 
hele movement had started. This poetic movement of bhakti poetry 
"ved an intense relationship between subject and the object and 
linatly either a realisation of Brahma in Atma ora blissful state of 
Y Onious relationship between the two. This movement and Vedānta 
“hsophy had its impact on the poetics also. Anandavardhana could 
1 a that what gives shape and meaning to words is dhvani which 
pee as ‘the soul of poetry’. He was trying to say that poetry 

Ms tevealed through dhvani. This dhvani is a hint or an echo 
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of something which it would reveal to its appreciator at 4 pari [eit 
moment of his consciousness during his interaction with the nog et i 
From where Anandvardhana goes m to explain thatthe meaning di M" 
is revealed to the rasikais oup to 2e capacity yet a Metin ate 
be revealed was in the poem and this meaning in the poem ig dif, | bere 
from its literal meaning as it contains the dhvani or echo of pog culerid 
experience of higher reality. No doubt each word or figure or ing; lookin 
comes into being with a poet's perception of higher reality under; light 
them yet they are not part but fruits ofthe central experience ofi; athe f 
poet. The relationship between the expressed meaning and the reve yhen he 
meaning in fact becomes what Anandvardhana would ci |fantan 
sadhyasadhanabhava (content revealing itself through the form) 


The metaphysical basis of dhvani is revealed in its workingz|orain 
poetics, through the psychological exploration of the relation betwea about z 
a rasika and his object of appreciation, i.e. how his objec (i malga 
appreciation reveals a higher reality to the rasikaand how the rasitapiirva 


is elevated to experience Brahma in the state of mahārasa. tigher 
what 


The acquiring of a dhvani by a work of art anda ras psa 
grasping of it is a development, on the integral theory of poetic v: E 
and aesthetic experience, revealed by Anandvardhana's a p 
Abhinavgupta. Anandvardhana discovered the working of e. a 
(poetic genius) ina poet’s discovering objects ‘steeped 5 er. i 4 
having an underlying higher reality. R aja$ekhara also disting"! d a 
poetic perception from a scientific perception. Poetic perc Vu 


perceives objects with their underlying reality while scien " 
observes objects as they are. "ity 
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lc Pa pan 


Pei E " would pot be E of e to meer Coleridzej theory of 
the D at imagination toi umia en poet's percepia a his werd and 
ning wis is recreation of his perceived objects tiroek his pagus experience 
eani ‘higher reality. ÉAbhinavgupta excels in his explanation of the meaning 
is dif | be revealed by a work of art and its grasping by the rasika then 
0 of qoleridge is at his best in his theory of “poetic imagination” and its 
© OF img working which reveals a poet’s moulding of his perceived objects in 
unde jelight of higher reality to create poetry and then to codify this poetry 
ence of athe form of a poem. Coleridge was also influenced by Vedanta 
he reved|shenhhe came into contact of German romantics and philosophy like 
ould ea Kantand Scophenhour. 

e form) 
Anandvardhana talks of poet’s perception of objects 
workinpt tontaining beauty or echo of higher reality then Abhinavgupta talks 


on betwea about prajia (a faculty which reveals the eternal in temporal by 


; object tl mlpamating the perceptions of pratibhà (genius) to create something 
vtheraib pirva vastu (new subject) . This apürva vastu is the revelation of 
sa. liferreality into lower reality through the process of ‘universalisation’ 
"What Coleridge places the poet at par with creator. Like every man 

la ras inetalso has “primary imagination” which Coleridge calls the "eternal 
eticcrealt tion” of the “infinite in finite” or perception of the infinite "Iam" 
s disi SColetidge puts it while “the secondary imagination", according to 
of pra letidge, is peculiar to the poet since like prajfia it also creates a 
n ben "organic whole” unified by the underlying higher reality. Secondary 
sing “Station according to Coleridge “assimilates”, “dissolves”, “diffuses” 
pe isipate” the world of primary imagination in order to "recreate". 
SES d Words, the boundaries of perceived objects are dissolved 
Moulded by the poet’s perception of higher reality to reveal it as 

“i diversity”, “ideal in concrete”, “general in representative”. 
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“eternal in he temporal”. The working of secondary imagination 
inthe universalisation of the revelation of higher reality to sees 
remoulding of his perception of the objective world. This ace 


Fel 4h 
throug, tantly 
Ording gel 


Coleridge involves a reconciliation of opposites, i.e., subject and obj [esl 
or in Sanskrit of Siva and Sakti or Purusa and Prakrti, dh 
high 


Their consummation is poetry and this consummation or mate (fe the 
pregnant with higher reality or dhvanyarth now needs to be put int [iar 
form of a poem or expressed in words. According to Coleridge th lirani 
codification of poetry is also an “organic” process whereto Seconday 'gprecie 
imagination “reconciles the opposites” i.e. metre and verse and selects [aire p 
appropriate words to convey the emotional charge and subordinates fte beat 


art to nature or form to content i.e. Narrative devices are evolved point 
as to convey the dhvani of higher quality. nile d 
ampli 


The process of expression of the consummate experienced tem, br 
poetry in words is like falling of the Ganges into the earth throughthe Wer ej 
locks of $iva into many tributaries which combine to make “a whole liyreci. 
or the Ganges again. This is so in poem also because it has to |flhoo 


conveyed to the rasika. Coleridge talks of gradually taking the read lieet o 
or a proces jk 


to a stage where supernatural can be revealed to him | 
which involves “making unfamiliar and familiar strange”. Here i» tilak 
reality manifests itself in all the three powers of the world, i.e., abhi rate 
(primary meaning)), laksnā (implied meaning) and way" E 
(suggestive meaning)). Accordingly dhvani is classified B Wrwh 
forms—vastudhvani which conveys the content, alan kana" Pelati 
which conveys the beauty; and rasadhvani) which convey? p a i 
oressence of poetic consummation. The nature of vastul i 
alamkardhvani is laukik (phenomenal) while that ofrasad" 
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Oleg sapnysical or pere 3 : rM the hiene aiy to rasika 
t throws ison Itis ginear w S 1 | e Woud say isin pee “yet out of 
Ordi | is present in all Goaan d Eliot ouid define it = revealing 
oj esti moment of prerai , his classification does not imply that 
„tudhvani and alamkardhvani are not governed and shaped by 
shighet reality. In fact they are the result of its manifestation in words 
Lor matty jhe the tributaries of Ganges but as tributaries lead to the Ganges 
putinte | nilarly the Jauika dhvani through its charged vastu (content) and 
ridge thi |iitrat (beauty)) build an atmosphere which leads to the rasika $ 
econdan gpreciation of rasadhvani) or the revelation of higher reality. The 
ndseles |aire poem is an organic whole. Abhinavgupta gives an example of 
ordinat [ie beauty of a girl where we can discuss the beauty but we can't 
volvedso}:npoint it as the real beauty lies elsewhere, even then the appreciation 
viter different parts gives a sense of pleasure. Coleridge gives an 
imple of the organic growth ofa tree with its hidden roots, main 


erienced! tm, branches, leaves and fruits where parts ‘interacting’ upon each 
wrought: iler enhance the beauty of the whole. They may lead to the 
a whol |spreciation of higher reality but not its revelation because they are 
has tol fifshoots of the process of codification of higher reality and not its 
the rea fect comprehension. The parts which lead to the main stream are 
a proces lik and therefore, their manifestation is classified as 
ere id ltilaksyakram or traceable by the mind of the rasika while the 


.. abhidld ies. ; ; 
x, Abhi Paifestation of rasadhvaniis like rasika 5 coming face to face with 


jani ON E bs : 
M Xw Universalised apocalyptic vision and is therefore instant and 
into | Whelming, This isa realm of vidya where all logic dissolves into 


eral" eio Tht: RON Vr 
T ail pin This high state of aesthetic sublimation is arrived at by the 
e pra: 
i yia Bn orthe latent power ofthe world vyanjana. Abhinavgupta 
vani?" p ; ; 
| s{, sinto the detail of this “instant process” as he points out first 


dhvani)® P lasika 9 E . 
Teceives the impact of vacya (statement) then his mind 
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tends to universalise his experience to draw general Conclusions te 
his self enters the universalised experience which is paralle] to E he its 
universalised experience. This sublimation of the rasikacanbe caus | 
through vyanjana when it reveals alaukika dhvani or the rasikajy ia: 
able to grasp it, at that moment a single word, a sentence or the impa „Soh 
ofthe entire composition may link him with the higher reality ang fi n that 
him to the consummate level of poetic experience or mahārasa, iSol 
yy thy 
The concept of dhvani, gives the creation, communicatiy jamal 
and appreciation of poetry in poem, a level which is at par with the |itense 
creator or Brahma. This concept places supreme importance onthe | ges u 
dialectics of human mind instead ofan empirical creation or appreciation | poetry \ 
of poetry. The poet realises the dhvani of Brahma in objects and hngth 


creates a consummate experience or poetry then he coveys this higher 
experience through the selection of words and narrative techniquesin |tody w 
a poem as a apürva vastu (new whole) then rasika confronts this fæsthet 
new whole, its parts lead him to an attitude where suddenly the higher |peesy i 
governing the rhythm, technique and central experience of the poen 

' reveals itto himself. This can be understood through the example | 

| twò prisms refracting and recollecting the white radiance of etemityl Tale o; 

| | the prism of poet's genius perceives the objective world mouldsi ES 
|  withaconscious will according to his experience of higher reall 3 

whichis like the tributaries of Ganges, is refracted into many ae i a 

colours. These can be the charged diction conveying Nr. E. 

anubhava and figures of speech. When the rasika confronts "^ Js 


| l , i «que, he [ter 
| codified reality, a reverse process starts. The narrative em ; 


i 
e conscious wil ; 
yyanja lh 


radian” 


diction, the vibhava and anubhava, along with th 


i rasika, build an atmosphere in his mid where he decodes 


i or grasps the higher reality as if he is gathering the white 
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drough à second prism which is reconverting the refracted light 
E form. At such a state abhidhà is transformed into 

nad while /aksna contr ibutes towards the intensity of the 

jay experience ofthe organic whole. In Matthew Arnold's ‘Rustom 
ES ohrab" when Rustom has fatally hurt Sohrab and Sohrab is telling 
m hat his father would take revenge and suddenly Rustom discovers 
juSohrab is his son through a token on his body, and exclaims “O 
b, thy father! ". Here vācya (direct meaning), alamkara dhvani 
(ramatic irony) sudden revelation of the karuna rasadhvani( the 
ense pathos) are together. Thus, we see the concept of dhvani 
aves us an important parameter in the creation and appreciation of 
nety where the direct meaning or beautified meaning have place so 
mgthey are governed by the unifying thread of poets experience of 


higher reality, otherwise poetry is mere words or ornaments on a dead 


ody where the soul, i.e. the revelatory power, which leads to the 
thetic concentration and sublimation of the rasika, is absent. Such 
pesyis adhamkavya (fallen). 


This concept of dhvani which reveals and transports to a 
sae of underlying higher reality of poet’s experience need not work 
trely on the principal of Atma and Brahma. The underlying state or 
lying thread which rasadhvani transports to, can be generalised. 


yfomst |tDalit poetry, transport is of social nature, the unifying thread is the 
spavaal |*igħtened state of exploitation and anguish. Similarly, in amorous 
ronts ths Sy it can be love between male and female. However, the 


ous willo 
ya} ja 
$ radiant? |M 


the Vis 
nique” Yeming of this underlying reality and the rasika s transport or 


Wiencing of the concentrated aesthetic experience which Roland 
| &Scalls “juviessence”, state which is same although the unifying 
yor Perception may be different. This state is attained by the 
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rasika through rasadhvani,which is hidden in VYanjana anq ii 
Abhinavgupta's unique contribution to the theory of dhvania ; ite 
concentrates on the nature and function of dhvaniina work g » 
and its transporting impact on the rasika. 
he pare 
Abhinavgupta emphasises the communication of impact ny | pS" C 
as a delivery of some stored meaning in the text rather here the sigs erasi 
of communication transport the rasika into a state of heightened ay ichi 
true pleasure or Saccidānand. The rasika gets transformed into acy |unpri 
creator or the svadsahodar i.e. sharing the dip in the ultimate pondoj |teinth 
pleasure which is also akhand or indivisible and true. This stateis 


arrived as a result of being transported into the state of maharasao 

an experience of highest intensity in which all suggestions, structures itte 
realities, whether ‘manifest’ or *un-manifest', dissolve into something lite 
which Roland Barthes finds in the analogy of sexual pleasure wher (lack 
words are mere matrices of some higher reality/heightened experience imf 


Abhinavgupta emphasises vyanjand (the hidden powerdl 


the word) in a written work as a parallel to patra (actor) in dram irte 
Vyanjanà through rasadhvani) completes the business of literan |Sthe 
transport as the patra) achieves this through his gestures, tonali, et 
expressions in a drama. 


: asiki | 
Thus dhvani , with its emphasis on the transport ofthe a 
into a heightened state rather than merely communication of me sé 
es 
from subject to object, takes us beyond the power andoppr 


+4 ciginl. Di 
and also the cultural politics of various schools of "—. 
emphasising transport to a heightened state parallel to thatof P “it 

ij dhvani takes us beyond the formal/depth (psycho? M 
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d suction). structural or post structural, modern/post modern 
Nd this, [ori 
j 


ani ash [gd peyond 
ork ofan 


post modem i.e. neo-historical criticism. 


The emphasis of dhvani on literary transport takes care of 


yeparadoxes and other formal structures as well as the ‘traces’ and 
ep 


npactna | ps’ OF the ‘otherness’ reflected in the text. Because the anspor of 
the sign rasika is possible only when the text does not suffer from lagies: 
tened anj | which according to Abhinavgupta are of seven types. These fallacies 
into aco omprise of the intentionality within the creator or the rasika or may 


e pondoj inthe mismatch ofthe content and its vehicle of expression. 


2 Dhvani provides us an experience of literature, elevating us 
structures nthe state of a creator and this transport reflects the feel of even the 
omethi Vliics in the content or politics in its expression and thereby the feel 
ure wher lack of transport as well. Dhvani can be applied to all texts right 


tom Hamlet to the poetry of Eliot. 


x perience 


power af 
in drama 
of literan 
, tonality: 


In Hamlet, it brings out the nobility in the prince inhis regard 

inthe ethics over the conventions of revenge. In ‘Proof rock’ again it 
3le prabandha dhvani which is at work where various images and 

Wlitions make us feel the gap between his desire and the action 
wile in Gerontion" the various images o dryness and falling leaves 
sportus inthe midst ofa signless spiritual desert. While in Waiting 
"Godot, this spiritual stasis envelops us through the lack of imagery 
breakdown of language. There this transport is possible through 
| Vaporation of meaning from words. Here a combination of such 


30 Y Jr : 
jcism. BY (Mts puts usin the state of ‘not to feel’. 
the crea 


-analyt 


the asit 
f meant 
ppressi 


The complicated structures of the various stream of 


scj : ; 
*Ushess novels transport us to the state of anguish, anxiety or 
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suffocation by various journeys into their own depths or experien 
3 


in the past. Í 
ddon 
Even in the racial or political context dhvani frees us fromthe |pnguin 


politics ofthe text by making us feel the very state of politics, Inthe 
Heart of Darkness the treatment of the land and people of Aftica |i R 
brings out what Edward Said calls ‘the other" in Orientalism. tis his 
feel of the ‘other’ which also provides Acheube to accuse Conrad 
racialism, while the overall dhvani of the novel makes us feel Kurtza 
a towering figure while his black beloved as a wild animal. Kurtzals, |Anonyn 
becomes a site for spiritual and mystical investigation by the ‘civilized’ |i 
or the white European world. Nothing can escape from dhvani asit 


dern 
nema. 


tholo, 


emphasises experience and transport to a state where even the feel of nj S 
not to feel carries its impact and cannot go unnoticed or unfelt. The "plica! 
“noble Moore" in Othello suddenly transports us to the post colonia 


awareness by the dhvani implicit in the suggested but hidden |wparaj: 
ijderab 


contradiction. 


Thus dhvani takes beyond the structured tyranny of poetics en, 
whether eastern or western and makes us at home with the very b®® ema 
of fine arts whether drama, poetry, written literary works like novela | 
even painting and performing arts, by emphasising transport P 
heightened state instead of the various mazes of understandile 


dissecting or analysing literature. 
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Hemalatha K. 


imndavardhana's *Dhvani Siddhanta’ (Theory of Suggestion) 
and Milton’s Paradise Lost: 


A Study in Application 


h The Preface to Paradise Lost C.S.Lewis wrote, 
Every poem can be considered in two ways: as to. 
what the poet has to say,and as a thing which he makes. 
From the one point of view it is an expression of 
opinions and emotions; from the other, it is an 
organisation of words which exist to produce a 
patterned experience in the readers. 


lis remarkable to note that Anandavardhana had observed these 
‘fects much before in the following ways: 
The first condition is the construction ofa beautiful 
Plot, beautiful because of decorum in the use of stimuli 
of setting is well known. The decorum of abiding 
emotions results from the decorum relating to the 
nature of characters. Nature of characters can be 
divided into (1) High (2) Middle and (3) Low from 
one point of view and (1) Divine and (2) Human from 
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another. Whatever the nature of the character dh 

3 M [ 
delineated, the adoption of such an abiding emotion 70! 

j 


as is peculiar to the one chosen will ensure decorum 
Dhvanyàloka: 137 


p feclar' 

He further says: pisobe 
The decorum of diction should always be decided in the pu 
view of the sentiments to be delineated. Ifan epic ptalk c 
should be intent upon delineating sentiments, the Forbid 
decorum of sentiment will govern its use of texture nthe v 
(orcomposition). Otherwise, it is left to the free choice theme 
of the poet. We can see writers of epics who have 
composed works in both these ways; but of the two, 
the works that are intent upon sentiment should be 
regarded as superior. 

Dhvanyüloka 13 

The above statements lead us to the scope of dhvani which 

is three-fold: 

l. It could be through vastu (subject or fact or ideas) E 

2s It could be through alamkara (figures of speech as inthis a 

case epic similes, paradox and exaggeration). 

3. It could be through rasa (sentiments). hs í 

JW 

Here I would now be trying to analyse and e k 


kof delined 


effectively Milton has carried out the Herculean tas is 
unde: 


grand creation of gigantic proportions, Satan- and try to 
s " s o 
what exactly went into the making of the Paradise Lost B 
TELS ick 0 
grand success as an epic that it is, using the yardsuc 
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yihanta with special reference to vastudhvani, alamkardhvani 
2i jl 


‘nd rasadhvani. 


n 

à vastudhvani is at work when at the very outset when Milton 
yelares that the theme of the epic is to speak “Of Man’s 
pisobedience”’. This is a very effective, and powerful start declaring 

in fepurpose of the epic in a very emphatic manner that Milton is going 

ic ptak of Man's disobeying God’s command and eating the fruit of the 

e forbidden Tree and of course the resultant effect of that disobedience. 

è inthe very opening lines, briefly and crisply Milton has introduced the 

ce teme of the epic that he would deliberating and elaborating on : 

ve 

0, Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 

he Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 


Brought death into the World, all our woe, 
iloka 133 With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat. 
ani which PL 1-5 


is) The purpose ofthe epic is expounded at the very outset, that 
as in thi Milton would be reflecting about “man’s first disobedience” that is of 
Mam and Eve’s primordial sin of eating the Forbidden fruit and the 

that man will continue to suffer till the Son of God, Christ is re- 

min this world as a man suffers for the sin of Adam. Ina few lines, 

icate ho" "lon has crisply summarized the fact that man suffers due to Adam's 
Jinenn ad howhe shall be redeemed by Christ's birth. Here we have a 
ders | example ofhowa great deal of information is stored compactly 
Bo0k | p | “W Words. In this eene *mortal taste brought death into the 
of dm" N Would make sense only when we are acquainted with the story 
E Eve and Satan’s inducing them to taste the forbidden fruit 
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and how their action brought about the repercussion of death 
the whole world. This sort of usage when the statement of fig 
vastudhvani reveals a meaning which can be interpreted Wm l 
knowing whatever has transpired earlier is known 1 


samlaksyakramavyangya . 


Unt 


Again Milton’s statng that the fact that God, ifhe so Willsca 
make giants like Satan appear as insignificant as Pygmies, a clas 
example of vastudhvani. Milton says: 


i how 

Nine times the space that measures day and night icons 

To mortal men, he, with his horrid crew, manin 

Lay vanquished, rolling in the fiery gulf, animu 

Confounded, though immortal. was des 

PL soe 

kie 

Even though he was immortal, he lay dazed, defeated ani tq 

confounded in the fiery gulf of Hell. This was a punishment disp mnd 
by God for his audacity to question his authority. There is the mos 

appropriate use of poetic language in Milton for he uses the A N 

important words to begin his lines with “Nine times the S r 

measures day and night" the stress is on “nine times” thereby rs big 

that Satan lay irrecoverably in the lake of fire for full nine days ly fe 

nine nights. ad ky 

«athe [hos 

The description of hell exemplifies again yastudnvaniit® a 

following way: . Wip 

ta 

Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed ton 


With ever burning sulphur unconsumed. 
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Such place Eternal Justice had prepared 
leath Unt For those rebellious; here their prison ordained 
it of Fach | [n utter darkness,and their portion set, 
d only q As far removed from God and light of Heaven 
town As from the centre thrice to the utmost pole. 

Ohunlike the place from whence they fell. 
E. P.L 68-75 
3, a class 


Inthe description of Hell, Milton gives a very vivid pen picture 
how Hell is a “fiery deluge fed with ever burning sulphur 
monsumed."Each word has been carefully chosen loaded with 
meaning distinctly depicting the fact it was a lake of fire burning with a 
tinuous inexhaustible supply of sulphur, and this was the place which 
msdestined for those who rebelled against God. Even though flames 

I 505) re buming all around, still there was pitch darkness and the distance 
kween that place and Heaven was three times the distance between 
leequator and the poles. Moreover Satan could only see darkness à 


feated an! 


Here vastudhvani (suggestion of fac) unfolds that such was 
“punishment allotted to those who questioned God’s superiority 
ij |"*thim. The miseries and horrors of Hell are in consonance with 
'étstate of mind. The line, “O how unlike the place from whence 
“fell denotes the fact that those who had lost the light of reason 
4 knowledge were bound to fall from the bright and cheerful 
ani n sphere of Heaven and suffer the darkness and misery of Hell. 
| isan excellent example of an aspect of vastudhvani known as 
“pray haukti matra siddha (the poet’s fancy based suggestion) 
Pire and Hell by themselves are imaginary concepts and 

Tied to concretize and give shape to Hell with his imagination 


FÉS 
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by depicting it as a place of unimaginable magnitude, Unbearable, qnis 
and oppressive darkness. E "m 

qst 


Milton’ abhorrence of a life of sensual pleasures ang 713 i 
indulgence is seen in his condemnation of the orgies of the Sons gould 
Belial an evil spirit in the following lines:- 


In courts and palaces he also reigns pause 
And in luxurious cities, where the noise gfferec 
Ofriot ascends above their loftiest towers, anand 
And injury and outrage: and when night pasion 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons sconti 


devil 


PL 497- n 


Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine. 


The riotous din ofthe drunk , sinful, lustful, violent behavior 
of his followers rose higher than the loftiest of buildings. His sphere 
influence was in the courts and palaces of kings and in great cis 
where people were full of lust and vice. So Milton very suggestiv} " 
hints at the follies and foibles of men in high places of how they bela à p 
inan irresponsible, vicious, corrupt and condemnable manner: Thes 
lines are a direct condemnation of the behaviour of priests who Wt 
expected to be role models and embodiments of goodness „but Ee 
atheists and evil men who committed all sorts of immoral act V 
temple of God. This again is an excellent example of vastu dh , 
wherein people's behaviour is depicted as being cont? 
expected of them. While enumerating the characteristics 0 " 
the followers ofthe Devil, Milton is actually decrying en m 
nature, and suggestively indicates the fact that in case jur 
followed suitthey were bound to be ruined. So Milton adopts 


ary to what 
N 
f eacll 02 
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dance and indirectly sermonises and appeals to the readers not 
table hey a me followers of such deplorable creatures. Sometimes symbols 
E. ideas through context-here Belial is a symbol of evil which 
sin certain humans and is let loose now and then and how it 


Sands yis 
Ne song '| pidcurtailed. 


Milton has portrayed Fall at different levels: Satan’s fall was 
waseofhis irrational ambition and lust for power; Satan’s followers 
fered because they were well endowed with all the vices under the 
anand Adam and Eve suffered because they had succumbed to the 
gssion of. sensuality. With his adept use of suggestive language Milton 
continuously driving home the point that all beings whether humans 
devils shall suffer for sins committed by them. Thus Milton has used 

. 4g7sis{istidhvani to propound his philosophy. He clearly holds: 


| „who overcomes 
behavior. BY force hath overcome but half his foe. 
s sphered P.L.648-649 
reat cili 
goestivel How can one “overcome half his foe?” By this statement 


lion has stated the fact that one cannot overcome one’s enemy by 
et force and that would only mean that the enemy has been 
‘pressed for the time being and could emerge powerful at a later 


ney beha 
ner. The 
who wei 
yut beca ke. God defeated Satan and his followers by using the weapon of 
acts int "ter The above lines spoken by Satan reveal the fact that even 
stu dii “ugh they were physically hurled down, they were still strong in 
/t0 wit Nitanq could plan „plot and defeat God by cunning means, as and 
of eas the atmosphere for such a revenge is conducive. 

"n The mind is in its own place, and in itself 

mni. — Canmake a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven 


P.L 254-255 
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f F anday! 
This statement explicates the fact that the mind perceive i 
Whe 


it wants to perceive, according to one’s own mental state, The mindi e 
by itself a source of joy or misery and accordingly it can tito alle, iis i 
into Hell or Hell into Heaven and it does not matter where One sg phei 
as for Satan the change of place and situation could not change! his ei 
for he would remain the same. If someone is resolved to remain lay dingt 
nothing in the world can disturb his happiness and vice-versa, Hey 
vastudhvani unfolds Milton's own predicament in the period of | 
Restoration when he was isolated and disgraced by Charles -I andi lays t 
supporters. Through Satan’s voice, he voices his own sentiments enint 
his resolution and determination to express his own pride, spiriti 
revolt and passion for freedom and his decision to remain inasstateí 


equanimity and happiness no matter what trials and tribulationst: 


undergoes. 


Let us now analyse the role of alamkaradhvani in t 
Paradise Lost. Analysing Paradise Lost Book! from the perspecti 
of alamkaradhvani we find that Milton has been careful in wi} 
suggestive language in the portrayal of the superhuman qualities f 
Satan and his followers and also the image of Heaven and Hellt | 
create as perfect an image as it was delineated in the Bibles 
perfect creation who was covered with ornaments resplendent wi 
precious stones. 


Analysing according to this statement it is appro 
Milton chose the epic style of narration keeping in view Mit "m 
and sublimity oftheme; a lyric or sonnet could not pov PU. 
to the theme. In Paradise Lost, Book 1 the sentiments oi ir gu 
Angel or Satan are of prime importance and only an Spe ves 
similes could justify his position. Milton has made use? 
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?lVes Wha ;ulierly he does not pause at the end ofa line but his blank verse 
he Mind, | i M. one line to another. He continually varied the stress in the 
eg P. number and their incidence letting them fall where it pleased 
One is ay P glisear on the as well as the even syllables of the line; thereby 


Yan 
"c. 1 ging to the charm in the poetry. 
" 
ersa, Her - PE” k 
" Dhvanyáloka prescribes that the decorum of diction should 
erio 2 MM i 
i m i lys be decided in view ofthe sentiments to be delineated. This is 
z: an i . H 2 
ments eninthe very beginning of the epic: 
nts and | 
e, spirito 
nagar Thou from the first 
lations Was present and, with mighty wings outspread, 


Dove-like sat’st brooding on the vast Abyss, 


| And mad'st it pregnant. 
PL 19-22 


ani in te 
erspectit 
|] in using 
jualitiesd 
ind Helli 
Bible as? 
ndent wil 


The reference in the lines is to the Holy Spirit of God who 
present even before the time of creation. She hovered over chaos, 
Sidove hovers over its nest and young ones. Right from he beginning 
lbtepoem, we find that Milton has used words very efficiently. There 
"powerful imagery of dove which is sitting and brooding. This 


= 
sstion can be understood in the following way: 


priate th 1 The words ‘dove-like’ is suggestive of maternal love and 
pe nobili Pon: 
one si) ‘ : HE 
ane alt The ‘word brooding’ is 
„with g| l Suggestive of patiently waiting for eggs to hatch; 
jak VT 2 
Suggestive of the creation of earth; 
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3. suggestive ofa fertile imagination for the Creation apy. 
epic, which is a painstaking and time consuming Pte jj char 
involving patience; sie 
4. suggestive of the caring nature of the Holy Spirit Which go WO. 
revealed by the comparison to the Dove who hovers ox [O° an 


its nest and young ones. pit He 
gesso 
Similarly the word ‘Pregnant’ has the following suggestions: pfe 


1. There is the unusual usage of the word pregnant wit hema 
reference to the dove sitting on the vast Abyss referringy p 
primal chaos and making it pregnant or infusing lifein eect 
the world. thallen 

2. The word “pregnant” here refers to the capacity oft "n 
holy spirit to infuse his mind with knowledge and spiri bral 
illumination. He requests it to elevate what is low inhi 
so that he could “assert Eternal Providence” and ofcous 


"justify the ways of God to men.” 


The use of the powerful adjective in the epic similies is also w 
noting. The following simile has a suggestion again at level ofdie 
when Milton describes Satan. Milton’s delineation of Satan isin A 
with the Biblical importance of Lucifer as Archangel who has 
into Hell along with his followers. He says: 


teer 

The infernal Serpent, he it was whose guile, mec 

| Stirred up with envy and revenge, deceived Jama] 
The mother of mankind. pL p| Krd 


i Wof 
Shep 
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; Here the adjective “infernal” to qualify the noun Satan, reveals 
TON oft '  saacter ina nutshell. The role of Satan as a corrupting influence 
8 prot M story of Paradise Lost has been summarized in these 

jue ords. Satan went in the form of a Serpent to cunningly cheat 
Itwhichs i 3 make her fall a prey to disobey God and eat the forbidden 
OVETS Oy, 4 Here what is of importance is the arrangement of words with the 
3 onthe most important quality which was responsible for his 
pynfall- “The Infernal Serpent , he it was” and not He was the 


Is: n M. o oU RP DRE 
ifernal Serpent. Again the apt use of adjectives like, “impious”, 

"nant wi NE oss. 

f i dpttomless", “adamantine” is visible in the poem. They are used to 

ClermIngty A : > T 

fectively delineate the inappropriateness of Satan’s audacity to 


lene God. All these are examples of Sabdaucitya. The very fall 
y iSatan isalso impregnated with sabdalamkar. The following simile 


ng life int 


city oft 
ad spire Aielly visualizes the pen picture of Satan: 
low in him 
dofcous Him the Almighty Power 
Hurled headlong flaming from the ethereal sky, 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
also wo To bottomless perdition,there to dwell 
| of dicit Inadamantine chains and penal fire, 
sin keep Who durst defy the Omnipotent to arms. 
; has fille P.L.44-49 


The words ‘hurled headlong’, “durst defy”, and “horrid crew” 

“employed in alliterative form to categorically create the image of 
cone being forcefully thrown down into the depths of hell. The 
"nator chime or rhyme-the assonance in the words “combustion”, 

pL 3 Frtiion? are also worth observing. There is the most appropriate 
"poetic language in Milton for he uses the most important words 


“tein his i ‘nai 
Slines as we find in the following instance: 
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Nine times the space that measures day and nj ght 
To mortal men,he, with his horrid crew 


lingo 
Lay vanquished, rolling in the fiery gulf ME 


ite 


ghee 
These lines which begin with “Nine times the Space thy | ives 0 


measures day and night” the stress is on “nine times” thereby i imply fll wi 

that Satan lay irrecoverably in the lake of fire for full nine days ant lasteni 
nine nights. The words “horrid crew rolling in the fiery gulf” there's 
alliteration on the trill/flap /r/ and it creates the image of someon 
being tortured by the heat of the flames and unable to withstand te | the 
pain is rolling or swaying from side to side. 


Letus now see the suggestive use of conjunctions. The following ; 
passage which is full of conjunctions is suggestive of the miseries and 
horrors of Hell. There is a creation of the sense of the irredeemablliy 
of Satan when he languishes pathetically in the sulphurous flamesd 
Hell. 

A dungeon horrible, on all sides round, 

As one great furnace flamed; yet from those flames 

No light; but rather darkness visible 

Served only to discover sights of woe, 

Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 

And rest never dwell, hope never comes 
That comes to all, but torture without end 
| Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 
| With ever burning sulphur unconsumed. i «8 rts 
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The conjunction but is suggestive ofthe prevailing conditions 

| sing opposite of what they were used to. Here the lack of light even 

€ flames adds to the pathetic condition. Unusual collocations 

PL Sth) jrkness visible" *doleful shades” and “fiery deluge” are examples 


(ile exoticity of creativity in Milton The term *dungeon-horrible" 


pace thy yes On 
y implyiy gll with no light or air to aid in breathing and hope of life and 


ethe picture of a dark, cramped, torturous, miserable prison 


> days anf | ytenance. 
LP” theres 
"someone The apt use of epithets has also been made suggestively. Please 


hstand th |gethe following lines: 


Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool. 
“following! His mighty stature: on each hand the flames 
iseries ani Driven backward slope their pointing spires, and, rolled 
emabiliy Inbillows, leave i’ the midst a horrid vale 
flames | Then with expanded wings he steers his flight 
Aloft, incumbent on the dusky air, 
That left unusual weight; till on dry land 
S He lights. 

Such resting found the sole 

Ofunblest feet. 


P.L. 221-238 


These lines project the intensity ofheat and flames in Hell by 
paring Hell to Mt. Pelorus or volcano Etna. At the place where 
Sbody lay, a frightful void was created which was soon filled up 
“tushing fluid ofthe lake. After that he spread his wings and 
Vrteq flying high, suspended on the dark air of Hell which felt the 
Sure of his unusual weight, till he landed ona dry piece of land. 


pré Dh 


| 
| 
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The land was land only in name for it continuously burned m 
fire, as the lake burned with liquid fire. Such was the place of 
Satan’s unholy feet. The language used here is depicting the Ee 
well as the flight of Satan to alight on dry land. The motion of a 
been created here. 


soli 


All the epic similes which are examples of alamkara dhvan 
have been depicted in such a manner that this decorum of dictionis 


. categorically and strictly maintained. The similes have been Used {p 


project “The superhuman decorum of high-spiritedness' 
(Dhvanyáloka: 139) in the delineation of Satan. The epic simile 


used by Milton to describe the huge, bulky, magnificent stature of 


Satan, his shield, his spear and his innumerable followers are all 


examples of alamkaradhvani.They are all outcomes of the poet’ | 


apt choice of words and creativity. Regarding Exaggeration being 
used in the delineation of Satan, Anandavardhana’s opinionis thet 
“Exaggeration is itself the artistic turn of speech and it is by this tmi 
poetic content is made manifest.” So as a part of speech iti 
appropriate that exaggeration is used to delineate Satan’s heroic stat 
The language used in the very description of the gigantic stature 
Satan himself, and also his shield and spear in such Epic dimensions 
so as to arouse a sense of awe and wonder, that the reader stant 
agape, awestruck, full of admiration for the gigantic bulk ofa crei 
wallowing in the fire of Hell. Satan feels that he is morally respons 
for the fall of innumerable angels who have not only fallen downbt 


Test for | 


pondi 


j e ig 
stood bare devoid ofall glory and magnificence to whichthey V"; 


if 
used to. Their humility and faithful attitude is admirable and even 


5 ders: 
the drastic fall they were waiting loyally and patiently for hiso! 
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Nils Milions of Spirits for his fault amerced 

of tet fy | QfHeaven, and from eternal splendours flung 

States For his revolt- yet faithful now they stood, 


flighthy Their glory withered: as, when Heaven's fire 
Hath scathed the forest oaks or mountain pines, 
With singed top their stately growth, though bare, 


"a dhvani Stands on the blasted heath. 

dictionis P.L.609-615 
n Used fp 

edness" The millions of angels who were used to Heavenly comfort 


c similes | ind were thrown down to suffer their fate in Hell with all their faded 
Staturéd! | Jory stood obediently waiting for Satan’s advice. This is an admirable 
T$ ate ll | «ample of alarnkaradhvanias the spirits are compared to or imagined 
he poet's | pbeidentical with the stately forest oaks or mountains with their 
ion being | ips bunt by lightning, as they stood bare on the blasted heath where 


on isthat | ley were struck with lightning. 
y this thal 


sech itis 
vic stature 
statured! 
mensions 
ler stands 
i creatus 


Besides alamkaradhvani, rasadhvani is also discernible in 
lespeeches of Satan. It is remarkable to note the expression of vira 
"Si(heroic sentiment) in the deliberation of Satan. Milton has 
tinforced the fact that Satan was not devoid of grief at the tragic fate 
this followers who had literally fallen from a high estate and were 
Tutely waiting for his next command. On seeing the tragic fate of 

id Beelzebub, who had once surpassed in glory countless other angels, 
o t “tho joined him in his glorious adventure but had fallen into equal 
hey igrace and disaster , Satan expresses his heartfelt grief at his plight, 


afit br: spl 
Ww gs diately regains his composure and makes another inspirational 
p 4 Petation which is undoubtedly is an expression vira rasa(heroic 
aeg) Encouraging the fallen angels, Satan asks them to not to 


tent q 
efeat but i 
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.. What though the field be lost? 
All is not lost-the unconquerable will, 


And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield 
And what is else not to overcome? 


DIN 105-19 


Satan's character is revealed in these lines, His indomita 


Satan is angry and wishes to arouse his followers and avenge his enemy. í 


Here the intensity of feelings is perspicable when Satan 


spirit and unyielding courage, qualities which are admirable in angpk 
hero are all found in him. It is by irony of fate that he questioned Goi 
and landed here. For him submission to physical torture has not hal 
a negative impact on his mind which is still strong, active and alert 


makes a clarion 


pP o 


| 


ii^ nda 
The Vedic Paty Ana 


one js f 
qid sett 
even th 
when S 
pomer 
celle: 


the rea 
inhis e 


call to his followers in such a loud manner “that all the hollow deepo! ae 
Hell resounded” with his appeal or rather command to his follow "nier 
to Arise, Awake and act and not remain lying down dazed, bewildered Sacha 


and wallowing in self pity in the Lake of fire in Hell. 


Or have you chosen this place 
After the toil of battle to repose 


Your wearied virtue... 

Or in this abject posture have ye sworn 

To adore the Conqueror, who now beholds 
Cherub and Seraph rolling in the flood... 

| Awake, Arise, or be for ever fallen. 


p.318? 


linself 
trough 
ksign j 
Horror) 


lic "i 


05-109 


mitable 
1anepk 
ed God 
nothad 
d alert 
enemy. 

iclarion 
‘deepof 
l 
vildered 


187 


——— 
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This sort of inspirational speech can be delivered only when 
| cis fuming with anger and fully resolved and determined to fight 
siste scores with his arch-enemy. Anger results in self-pity and 

wen though Milton had spoken of Satan’s eyes being cruel, here 
„hen Satan sheds tears and finds himself unable to speak for a 
moment, while chalking out a strategy to win over God, there is an 
cellent example of rasadhvani. 


Thrice he assayed, and thrice in spite of scorn, 

Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth:at last 

Words interspersed with sighs found out their way:- 
P.L.619-621 


These lines are full of karuna rasa(pathos) and sahrdaya 
|(thereader/spectator) cannot but read these lines aloud without tears 
inhis eyes or choking of his throat. No one can stand the sight ofa 
ature of such huge bulk, glory, magnificence and stature ,weep. 


lowes | This emotion also does not last long,and to the reader’s surprise there 


sachange in emotion when Satan regains his composure, balances 
limself and begins evolving a strategy of taking revenge against God 
po man whom he has created in one ofthe new worlds. This evil 
tsign in the minds of Satan produce bhayanaka rasa (sentiment of 


foror) and vibhatsa r asa (sentiment of repulsion). 


-- Our better part remains 
To work in close design, by fraud or guile, 
What force effected not... 
War, then war 
Open or understood, must be resolved. 
P.L.646-662 
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This attitude of his was totally unexpected of him » 
was seen shedding tears: it was expected that maybe he wou 
for his audacity of questioning God his powers; but the Watrior inti 
soon gets the better of him and once again we see Satan emerging 
strong and he begins instigating , organising and Working Qul; 
strategy ,plotting and conniving along with his followers to defeat Gu 


through Man. 


hen he 
d Tepen 


Satan's organisational capacity stuns the reader as he enthus 
his followers to indulge in a constructive activity of building ati] 
where they conveniently could hold a meeting to discuss their wy 
strategy. So once again there is a sense of awe and wonder at tle 
energy with which they dig up bars of gold from the soil of Hel 
separate it from scum and lesser metals and build a Magnificent Hal 
with square columns and pillars constructed in typical Doric style wit 
bossy sculptures engraved on columns as well as pillars. One ismi 
only astounded by the magnificence , grandeur and skill with which 
the stately and formidable Hall is built, but one is also captivated 
their dedication, determination and a never-say-die attitude with 
they instantly recover and make an attempt to rebuild their lost fane 
and glory. 

... The ascending pile ; 

Stood fixed her stately height; and strai ght the doors 

Opening their brazen folds discover , wide 

Within, ample spaces o'er the smooth 

And level pavement:from the arched roof, 

Pendent by subtle magic, many a row 

Of starry lamps and blazing cressets, fed 
With naptha and asphaltus, yielded light 
As from a sky. 
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hen he Here it is Ne testy that karuna rasa (the sentiment of 
drepy ; iios) bas been carefully d throughout Book I by the very 
Tini | gre of. Milton's addressing ps Archangel Lucifer as Arch Fiend 
Merging | ine 219) OF Lost Archangel (Line 243) and in all of Satan’s speeches 
18 outa herein he laments the loss of Paradise with its glory and splendour 
feat Gn sforinstance in these lines: 

... “this the seat 

that we must change for heaven? - this mournful gloom 


ms! For that light celestial?” 

ue P.L. 243-245 
heir wa 

er at the i LR Ai 
of Hel The atmosphere or setting here “this mournful gloom” is 


‘ent Hal | ontrary to the setting in Heaven “light celestial." This is a classic 


tyle wit | ample of the use of paradox to heighten the pathos. This is an example 
ne isnot | orasadhvani. 
th which 
vated by To conclude, Milton has used exaggeration and epic similes 
ith whit | which are examples of the power of words or alarnkaradhvani to 
ost fant | teighten adbhuta rasa (sentiment of wonder) and vira rasa (heroic 
sttiment) at Satan’s unparalleled prowess, indomitable will, majestic 
twe, inspirational speeches and an inherent organisational capacity. 
Tere we also experience karuna rasa (the sentiment of pathos) at 
lisfall for having had the audacity to question God’s right in heaven. 
lonina rasa (the sentiment of pathos) is visualized by Milton's 
“ception of the fall of an Archangel who was almost equal to God in 
i and magnificence. The scholarly use of suggestive comparisons 
neate Satan’s magnificent stature, and his terrific confidence 
“Sone actually experience adbhuta rasa (sentiment of wonder). 
m” ! Person of such an exalted stature fall down to such an extent is 
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: rer 
what arises in the mind ofthe reader? Satan has been del r 


beautifully that the reader is almost mesmerized by his heroic 
strength and totally surprised at his vulnerability to suffer inde | 
because of his frailty of Ego- clashing with the Almighty, Miltons 
portrayed him in such a manner that the audience is ready to forgi 
him his trespasses and begin swaying in his favour. Ultimately] wou 
like to conclude by pointing out that there is kavyapratibha aucia 
( propriety of creative genius) in the delineation of Satan ashe exd 
in the use of meaningfully organised and patterned sound symbok 
and rhythmic lines in keeping with the motion , sentiment and subliny 
of theme. 


Meated y 
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Indian Theoretical Text and 
English Studies 


My paper builds up a case for greater application of Indian 
koretical frameworks to authors, movements and works of literature 
tught and researched in English Studies in India and abroad. A lot 
sben said about the post-colonial turn, the change inthe curriculum; 
imt our authors like Kālidāsa being taught in the B.A (Hons) 
igamme. But most discussion on Indian texts in the classroom and 
athe conferences and seminars go about using western tools, 


eonard 


d) 196) 


Dharwa 
Mucularly feminism and deconstruction to justify inadequate 


derstanding of the primary texts. This is a feature of academic 
grammes in spite of the fact that India has had a rich tradition of 
gy theory and criticism. Though Indian poetics has been applied 
s Indian and Western, serious scholarship has still eluded the 
| Certainly, the West can do a better work than us on Western 


lies: j : : ; 
| tes; it should our prerogative to establish Indian Poetics on the 
“Me scale. 


i Language of literature has been an important aspect of poetics 
s India and the West . I am interested in modernist poetry and 
"Which makes language all the more conscious of its materiality, 
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about its many potentialities. It is interesting to note thatthe Mode o panti 
poetics of the 20" century is illumined bare when discuss E d fe 
borrowed from the 9 century work of Anandavardha „ [genoti 
Dhvanyáloka. Anandavardhana, T.S.Eliot, Stephane Mallame p ne fag 
Pound have one thing in common: language of poetry has tO atta |S wid.’ 7 
levels of distinctiveness; it has to evoke rasa (aesthetic sentimen snot s 
rather than denote meanings (abhidha). The clear, exact, hard ay hemo 
concrete image of Pound most succinctly represents the magi 
manifesto:"The apparition of these faces in the crowd;/ Petals gy 
wet, black bough.” (In a Station of the Metro"). xen mc 
major tr 
Such instances of poetic communication when the meani uenc 
reaches an intensity created by the power of the word can revedi ii Jaco 
full meaning when discussed in the context of Anandavardhana\{}eessen 
dhvani theory is a theory that considers suggestion as intrinsic to poet da 
The dhvani school and the modernists worked on identical issus Pp fam 
Anandavardhana identifies three functions of words, ablidii tance 
(denotative), /aksnd (figurative) and vyanjana (suggestive). Ore 
poetry, Anandavardhana would say, strives towards vyaniat 
(suggestion). The English poetics in the 18" and 9" century didnt 
recognize suggestion as the quintessence of poetic communication! 
was the French Symbolists, Mallarme, Baudelaire, Valery, andol 
held that a poet can communicate meaning only by discovering synt 
(vyanjaka-s). 


Anandavardhana enumerates three types of dhvani: K, | 
dhvani (emotive suggestion), alarkara-dhvani (figur ative su 
and vastu-dhvani (ideational suggestion). Rasa- -dhvani I$ 
important of the three; it is in fact the soul of poety: 
emotion has to be suggested to become poetic. In piste) 
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T s poetics, Ebo: does rot denigrate emotion. He prefers the 
neg jt feeling” to emotion: Kerling 1s nothing but ‘structural emotions, 
dha emotion which is suggestive E» the use ck is For example, * 
me p, [f fragments Ihave shored gat my nuns ( Wise the Thunder 
Sloan yid The Wasteland) anemona which is more intense because it 
tiny spot spontaneous pouring forth of the poets’ emotion, but because 
hard ay geemotion is suggested. 


€ Ima 
The discourse on alamkara-dhvani (figurative suggestion) is 


anmore relevant to consider. The modernist poetics puts forth a 


etals on; 


mjor transition from the traditional concept of tropes used in poetry. 
: meanin| fluenced by the 1 7" century poets like Donne and the Elizabethan 
‘reveal i ad Jacobean dramatists, Eliot proposed that a figure in poetry should 
ardhana\\tessentially be symbolic and suggestive, and that the symbolic figure 
oto poet ‘sould amalgamate disparate experiences. The opening lines of Eliot’s 
cal issus |y famous poem, ‘The Love Song of J.Alfred Prufrock,” are a classic 
. abhidii|tstance of alarnkara-dhvani: 
ve). (ret 
yyanjan Let us go then, you and I, 
ary didnt When the evening is spread out against the sky 
Like a patient etherised upona table; 


Alamkara dhvani is suggestion based on the figurative 
sage. As in modernist poetics, a trope is neither illustrative nor 
trative, Ifa figure is ornamental or explanatory of a meaning, it 
jani: F sonto prove that meaning or significance is outside the figure. In 
up IM Poetics and poetry, the figure is a symbol in the sense it 
stie p | Boos its ou macel In a dhvani : ths 
IM E wea illustrative, but is soeurs in e suggesung 
esimile used above, the evening is not simply compared 
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with the patient etherized on a table. The comparison suggestsan 
level of meaning, that is, the sickness and desiccation ofthe x 


life. 


Anandavardhana’s dhvani theory though it explains dli 
aspects of modernist poetics contains attributes which are missi; 
the modernist conception of the symbol. Dhvani presentsa structy 
of significance, a structure that consists of the process entailed; int 
progress of meaning from the abhidhd to the vyanjanà (from 
denotative, illustrative function of the word to its suggestive function) 
A particular use of language may be denotative as well as suggestiy 
on further analysis, while a certain use of language may be exclusive) 
suggestive without being denotative. The Western symbolist aesthets 
does not enumerate on such complexities on suggestive functional}, 


language in poetry. 


(ordi 
Em 


Anandavardhana's poetics holds that all the attri 


; thahr 
language or text can be oriented towards suggestion. Letters, sous |^ 


ition col į Anar 
words, phrases, sentences, passages; even the entire compos 


be suggestive. The modernist poetics does talk about soundsat 
letters that do not denote any meaning but may be suggestive of certi 
significance. However, the scope of suggestion covered by dna j 
not available to symbolism is western art. 
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font The Concept of Sahrdaya (Reader) in 
m N 
f E Anandavardhana's Dhvanyaloka 
unction) 
Uggesti QUIM y : : : 
celia Art appreciation is sublime like art creation. There are four 
». wordinates of art criticism: author, text, reader and universe. In 


modem western literary criticism, reader has been brought to the fore. 
lisremarkable to note that the role of reader as sahrdaya was 
uplored long back in ninth century by great Indian theorist, 
wei handavardhana. The present paper aims at exploring the concept 
s, soun ifsahrdaya and his role in the process of interpretation as discussed 
tion coll yAnandvardhana in his Dhvanydloka. 


inctiona 


yunds at! 
of ceri 
y divas 


Let us begin with the alternative titles to Anandavardhana’s 
Ivanyaloka, Anandavardhana’s Dhvanyaloka was also titled as 
aloka and sahrdayüoka. These were the different names 
“shed to accumulation of various karikas and vrtti. The word that 
‘mains central to these varied names is @loka. The word * loka’ 
Wo senses, viz. light and sight" (xxiii) Alokais thus, the visual 


d enlightening power. It again has the physical meaning referring 
Pns sense of sight and the spiritual meaning referring to the 
rumen of man’s soul. The essence of Gloka is darSana. This 

ng of Gloka refers to a system of thought, known as 
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- 


Dar§anasastra in the east and philosophy in the west, M il 
means light on poetry, also known as kāvya-prakāśa. Sq hry, l aof 
then means, carrying the meaning (suggestive) of light into the hu; [f rea 
ofthe sensitive as well as intelligent readers. m 
senti 
Dhvanyaloka is divided into four parts called (uddyotag jnific 
The first part expresses views about dhvani and its nature. The seq MA 
ear m 


part gives sub-divisions of dhvani. The third part deals with divisig, 
of poetry and the fourth part explains the aims and the ideals vihwi 
charming poetry. The first part (uddyota), laying down the meanim Ánand 
and the variety of dhvani, present in poetry, introduces the sahrda Divan 
to the dhvani school of poetry. The section begins with an invocation aso by 
to Lord Hari, remindng sahrdaya, that the DAvanyaloka, is noles diyo 
than the epic in the history of the Sanskrit poetics. Anandavardhan flow 
requests the Lord to spread light in the human world. The autho: 
emerges here as a philosopher, a humanist, and also an artist, vi 
seems to be much aware of the reality of the world. 


Anandavardhana calls himself a sahrdaya in the concluding 
paragraph of Uddyota-IV of the Dhvanvaloka. Sahrdaya®’ 
concept brings out the essential characteristics ofa refined criti "4 
responsive reader. Sahrdayaloka was one of the proposed ae w 
Anandavardhana’s Dhvanyãloka. Sahrdayaloka means d j [td e 
meanings of light of suggestion for the benefit of sahrdayas d interp 
The most widely used term in Sanskrit for the responsive Ee K thus 
sahrdaya. The importance which is given to the reader indian mn Case, 
has not been given anywhere else. The poet, having compose Ta thd re 
by the divine inspiration and creative talent, might feel ae atl | ling 
his composition is complete. But his composition derives 


find liter. 
; soy, Poe 
meaning when there are readers to read and enjoy 
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ailment when it re-establishes itselfin the heart of a connoisseur, a 

of taste. Abhinavagupta, in his Locana views that the poet and 
jereader are both constituents of the same literary principle and it is 
jeombination of these alone constitutes the essence of poetry. The 
sential axiom shared by a kavi and a sahrdaya is thus of great 
gifiancei in the act of creation. Abhinavagupta defines a sah aya 
sone whose continuous association with texts has made his mind a _ 
garmirror. He also develops an ability to establish an identification 
sih what is presented in the text and what he has in his heart. Although 
inandavardhana elaborated the concept of sahrdaya, in his 


Divanyaloka. tet the word has been used earlier by V amana and 
iso by Udbhama in his Bhamahavivarana. The very first verse in 
liddyota-I of the Dhvanyáloka, introduces a sahrdaya in the 
flowing manner: 


Though the learned men of you have declared time and again 
thatthe soul of poetry is suggestion, some would aver its non- 
existence, some would regard it as something (logically) implied 
and some others would speak of its essence as lying beyond 
the scope of words. We propose, therefore to explain its nature 
and bring delight to the hearts of perceptive critics.(3) 


Sahrdaya ‘s presence stimulates the creativity of the poet 
‘nd encourages him to compose poetry. Sahrdaya 5 interest and 
llerpretation gives life to the poem, in the absence of which the 
"llusiasm of the poet may subside and his creative activity may even 
“se, Sahydaya, as a term means one who has a heart, a sensibility 


E F'sponsiveness, a heart trained for better interpretation. The 
“ment and the competence to deal with the universals, actually 

fi 

“mines the responsiveness of a reader. This is one dimension of 
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the concept of sahrdaya. The other meaning emphasizes the empan, |. orre 
which is required to become one with the poet and the poet's ies *. 
sahrdaya has heart similar to the heart ofthe poet, Therein E yo 
» While | 0r) 
reading a poem, the heart of the sahrdaya also throbs in Union wig | isthe 
the poet’s heart. He becomes a part of the poet’s universe and Shares |dthe 
poet’s experience, understands the poet’s intentions and SUggestive | fir? 
implications with sympathy and sensibility. He possesses the ability |jeaniny 
get absorbed in the thing being described, with his heart in harmony |yepti 
with the poet’s heart. The poet’s heart and the reader’s heart, in the (Sahra 
words of T. N. Sreekantaiyya, are like “two viņās turned to the sane pet. J 
pitch. Ifone is struck, the other resonates in tune with it”. The worl Ishesp 
sahrdaya in itself means the person possessing an alterego ofthe {mer fo 


poet. Sahrdaya’s consciousness, cleared of all preconceptions, fsdevoi 


prejudices and biases becomes maximally receptive and thus achieves \tate of 


idhrda 
Abhinay 
wrakhyc 


identification with the consciousness of the author. 


Sanskrit poetics before Anandavardhana did not attempt an 
analysis of the activity of reading, as it was more interested inthe 
nature of aesthetic experience in general, in the nature of the proces 
of composition. But in the ninth century, with the emergence of the 
theory of dhvani of Anandavardhana, the concept took a serious 
implication. This was chiefly because the rasa-dhvani theory V8 
theory of meaning. It mainly emphasized the way the meaning off 
work is absorbed and reconstructed by the reader. It asserted tit! 
the literary text and the reader’s response must be given prop? " 
in literary theory. A study of the creative act is not sufficient. 


kalise 
thrday 
Words į 
kepti: 
Sect 
‘inked 
ii Sah i 
tied 


... afferell 
nd it lives in differt? | 
js creat 
chere 


| 
Ea 
| 
1 


Every art form has a life of its own a 
situations, which are different from the situation in which 
The sahrdaya $ presence brings forward this situation am 
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ath | el? 
empat | „pretation widely differs from one age to another, from one 
hean, a ei to another. The concept of sahrdaya provides base to 
1, Whi [oy ofsuggestion. Anandavardhana opines that the meaning which 
» Wik 


ion wi | asthe admiration of refined critics is the soul of poetry. The explicit 
1d share; [athe implicit are regarded as its two aspects. It is the sahrdaya ‘s 
Seestiye | yninmation which unveils the suggestiveness ofa poem. The suggested 
ability ening flashes suddenly across the truth perceiving mind of the 
amy peeptive reader or critic when he turns away from the literal meaning. 

rt, inthe |sSahrdaya is sensible enough to understand the dhvani aspect of 
the same er; This suggestiveness delights a cultured critic. Artistic creation 


he worl {ithe spontaneous expression of a feeling which is generalized by an 


30 of the {mer force called pratibhà within the kavi and sahrdaya. Pratibha 
eptions, {stevoid of personal interests and limitations of time and space. This 
achieves \tate of inspiration is transferred into the work of art and then to the 
xrdaya, who is capable of becoming one with the poet. 


Rhinavagupta's Locana, a commentary on Dhvanyaloka, talks of 
nikhya ( the poet's ability to transform the world of reality into an 
ftalised world) and upakhya (the appreciation on the part of 
rdaya. If pratibhà ( creative genius) brings forth the ideas and 
lords into the mind of the artist, the sahrdaya S learning helps in 
"sting and rejecting the essentials and non-essentials of them 
Pcively. The gift of pratibhàis divine and this creative imagination 
Mliked With suggestion. Thus along with the explication ofthe concept 
fuir daya, Anandavardhana also subscribes to a theory of like- 
ratedness between the kavior creator and the responsive sahrdaya. 


temptan 
ed in the 
2 proces 
ce of the 
1 serious 
Jy wasa 
pgoftie | 
rted thi 
per place 


j A refined critic can be educated by a mere indication of the 
differe 


5 create |* 
pere J 


' E^ as "their minds will have received the light which would enable 
P Suess aright everywhere.”(57) If their minds have been 
Ned in sucha way that they can correctly discriminate between 
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the extrinsic and the intrinsic, they will certainly be able to judge; 
other instance too. Anandavardhana's sahrdaya in his own Wi | 
can comprehend the varieties of suggestion based upon the Dover E. 
the word and of the nature of resonance. As the sole receptor oft, afer 
suggestiveness in poetry, Anandavardhana presents 4 certain [gical 
responsibility on the part ofhis sahrdaya: “Refined critics shoul Ms 
understand that dhvani whose sole condition is the principal nay „heret 
other suggested content, embraces all instances of poetry wherein gume 
found purposively conveyed sentiment or at least an idea or fig pesen 
conveyed in a convert fashion." (251) Big 


Dhvan 
For persons with well developed intellects true poetry isor ilosc 
which has dhvani or principal suggestion. Anandavardhana affim cia 
that the imaginative faculties of the poet and the reader are alike, whid vou 
brings into light the concept of sadharanikarana. He believes tha ofthe , 
“even trite subjects in poetry will put on anew freshness if they gi 
into touch with sentiment just as the same tree appears quite new wit 
the advent of spring.”(271) Such sentiments exist in the hearts oft 
artist as well as the reader’s If literature possesses a monumental vili 
it is because of the interpretation of every single reader, pe a 
some new aspect to the already existing interpretation. The intelle? 
mind ofa sahrdaya discovers several coincidences between a 
works of art, but instead of taking them as mere imitations, P 
them correspondences. These coincidences exist because e. 
great men bear strong affinities to one another. Fora sandon A - 
work ofart is unique and distinct and hence acquires e 10 x 
Anandavardhana, through his Dhvanyaloka, makes ana” i 
inform the sahrdaya that poetry indeed is the name 


genti p : 
garden of Gods, of which kav? and sahrdayaare an 
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idee Anandavardhana EAE as Bs major exponent ofthe dhvani 
Wis, leer of poetry. Which logically Sypeirs all the aspects ofthe poetic 
Powe | cessto the satisfaction of the creative poet and also the appreciative 
tor Of th rader andthe critic. Asa sahrdaya, pugnae bae himselfadopts 
à certain | ical anda scientific apres to explicate his views on the various 
es shoul | cepts of Sanskrit poetics. He adopts a rhetorical style of speech 


natur | shereby he proceeds with his viewpoint, arguments and counter 


Vhereini; | yruments through a series of questions and answers. Also his style of 
-9 


Lor figu resenting the most complex aspects of poetics with less complex 


mlogies, puts the sahrdaya, at ease, in comprehending the text of 


pwanyāloka. The cross references from the Mimarnsa school of 
etry iso philosophy, the eastern system of grammar, the rationalistic system of 
na affims hgicians, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, reveal his intellectual 
ike, whic! gryourand a taste for the classics of the East. The concluding paragraph 
eves tal ofthe Dhvanayaloka says: 


if they ge 

e new Wi The true nature of the essence of good poetry was but dimly 
carts oft discerned and remained asleep as it were, all along, even in 
tal val the minds of men with mature intelligence. It has now been set 
whoa) forth at length in order that it might wake up once again in 
intelle refined critics, by one who is known by the famous name- 
en van Anandavardhana.(299) 

ns, he ci 

thought 
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aptur 


Unnumbered are the experiences of love and legion it lhe no 
expression. Amorous love is the highest subject of human poetry and | empl 
the most powerful force behind most human activity. The refusal 
recognize it as essential to the human condition cannot negate its wort | 
Jayadeva, in his Gitagovinda describes the rati-keli (the amorous | onsid 
play) of Radha and Krishna. The purpose of this paper is to explor {toms 
the construction ofthe erotic experience in Indian literary textsa? | disp 
the ethicality of such portrayal in literary works. However the [mion] 
theological trappings of the text have been studiously ignored? | narria 


concentrate primarily on the passionate love of Krishna and Radh | Stare! 


Beneath the layers of theological colouring the poem subtly hints 0 fee 
the idea that love is essentially human. É 
NC 


f behaviour which |love j 
se teleg 
stuos the 
yi 


Every society lays down certain codes o 
the members are expected to follow and in matters govemine 
behaviour, this code is specific. While there is a taboo on inge 
relationships, extramarital love too is viewed by society 
disapproval. Extramarital love is treated as an unnecess 
libido particularly in the case of women who transgress: 
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di uisitive eyes ofthe community of cowherds, Radha and Krishna 
alge their love for each other irrespective of the fact that being the 
g{eofanother, Radha is in fact forbidden fruit. Radha is very different 
fom several women in Indian mythology in the sense that she is not 
jevictim of male lust, she is rather a more than willing and a very 


gommodating accomplice in this game of adulterous love. 
" 


Her desire and passion for union with Krishna, her impassioned 

t)in (vollection of Krishna’s touch and her own remembered responses, 
lieblissful tranquility after vigorous love making are all beautifully 

aptured in the lines of Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda. Radha transcends 

legion its le norms of conventional society by her mystic beauty and her 

etry and | omplete surrender of the self to Krishna. 
refusal to 

‘itswoth, Within the marital union sexual love is trapped in mundane 
amorous | tonsiderations and not allowed to blossom as it naturally should. The 
o explo | wms governing marriage are such that after the partners are expected 
textsan |bdisplay a correct and proper behaviour even during this most intimate 
vever th |tion leaving them high and dry in the process. Sexual surrender within 
gnoredio |tariage is treated as a matter of duty, the willingness of the partners 
id Radit |Sraely questioned. Illicit love is the expression of the heart and mind 
ly hints#' | ffee themselves from the shackles and constraints imposed bya 
Mit moral order. The mind glimpses in the adulterous, an untarnished 

"vof paradise. As far as the ethicality of the portrayal of adulterous 

yur whit [ove jg Concerned, it can be said that ethical ity does not spring from 
ings” “legality ofa relationship, rather it springs from the willing consent 
nost lhe other. The ethicality of the act is to be judged on the basis of 
ety vib fiter itdoes to the other. Ifis humiliates, degrades or reduces the 


-Jayo {ther : i 
displ “tin any way, it cannot be considered ethical, marriage or no 


age. The Sanskrit word sambhoga meaning to experience 


way fio 
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together is in itselfa pointer to the ethicality ofthe sexual act ltisny, 
an accepted fact that there can be rape within marriage. m 
within marriage, the element of consent is missing, the act Cease tl 
sambhoga and remains merely the satisfaction of an animal iNsting 
which makes it absolutely unethical. This means that the fact that 
act occurs within a legalized union does not render it ethical, legality 
desirable but not the deciding factor in the ethical. If this be accepted 
it has also to be accepted that to understand the act for what itis iti 
necessary to do away with conditioned distinctions such as maig 
and extra-marital and merely concentrate on the rightness ofthe unim 
oftwo people whose minds and spirits are in complete harmony. 


Indian poetry is better understood when the aesthetic is viewel 
simultaneously with the philosophical. The paradox of Indian lifeis 


that itis pieced together with seemingly opposed elements, the timeless; 


and the temporal, the immutable and the mutable, the sensuous and 
the sacred jostle together and operate integrally as parts of a well 
pieced jigsaw, wherein each piece has its meaning in the design ofthe 
whole. This conceptual view when expressed in poetry highlight 
aesthetic experience, bringing into play the senses, the emotions n 
the mind ofthe reader or auditor. Itis important to note here tat 
appeal is not to the senses alone, it has as much to do with the mint 


tween the sot 


To the Indian mind, there is no cleavage be nen te 


to each ot 


and the sensuous. Far from being contradictory m 


rather complement each other. Indian poetry often portrays 
as the sensuous and the sensuous as the sacre 
where the sacred is portrayed as the sensu: 
Candidas for the washerwoman Rami wherein the 
portrayed as the sacred. In a culture which celebrate 


sensu 
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an attribute, there is nothing particularly surprising in this, The 
üfaptasatt Says: 
yà devi sarvabhütesu 
sudha rupen sansthita 
namastasyei, namastasyei, 
namastasyei, namonamah. 
(The divine form of feminine energy which is manifest 
in every living being in the form of hunger I bow to 
you again and again and yet again.) 


Atthe risk of stretching the point a little too far, it can be said 
lithunger can mean among other things sexual hunger as well. Itis 
ite another matter that The Durgasaptasati urges men to free 
liemselves from hunger of every kind but that is beyond the scope of 


'lispaper. Since it is the divine feminine form which manifests itself as 


hunger in living beings, the treatment ofthe sacred as sensuous and 
llesensuous as sacred is to a large extent ethical. This is done with 
liberate concentration on the sensuous and the voluptuous, fine tuning 
tiem in the process to explicate the higher realities of existence. 


If the portrayal of the sensuous or the erotic in literature is 
tethical, then it is difficult to understand why the erotic was portrayed 
“graphically as in the mithuna sculpture of medieval temples. The 
ütle idea underlying them is that the sensuous is sacred. The 
“stous is a human attribute and like all other human attributes it is to 

"Hlebrated and not condemned. The Goddess Kamakst meaning 
Goddess whose eyes have the energy of kama (desire)unites within 
“elf the sacred and the sensuous. So also K amakhya meaning she 
®'Sthe form of desire.. She resides at the temple of Kamakhya 
"eh is in the shape of the yont. Creation is dependent on kama 
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(desire)and in fact no work of art can be created unless toe 

certain degree of passion behind it. The Chandogya Uren Lat 
that kriti (creation) is possible only through concentration an d a | M 
This Upanishad, speaks of the sexual act as a homa (a is se 
performance)and the approach to a woman’s body as NE 
havanakunda ( a place for performing sacred act ) , The iycol 
Mandükyopanisad expresses a similar sentiment. When the sexul 
act itself has been treated so reverentially by ancient texts, its porta 
inliterature cannot be anything but ethical. we Ca 


The Gitagovinda with its powerful erotic suggestion 
introduces the bija (seed) of the poem within the first eight lines: |ssthel 


Clouds thicken the sky, terat 
Tamala trees darken the forest, mood. 
The night frightens him, te s 
Radha, you take him home ! (itag 
They leave at Nanda's order, vanto; 
Passing trees in thickets on the way, tader 


until secret passions of Radha and Madhava 
Triumph on the Jumna river bank. 
The Gitagovinda is a masterpiece of the Srrigàr rasa (erotic 
sentiment) recognized as the king of rasas (sentiments). Rast 
(sentiment)is the artistic sap and the soul of poetry. alg 


Worldly emotions are not rasas, art emotions alone n 
capable of becoming rasas. Art emotions are a fine state of wot 
emotions. Worldly emotions are raw, and embedded in my : 
considerations of svartha (the self). Worldly emotions have to pe 
a kind of transformation in which they are depersonalized R I 
(sentiment)is felt and enjoyed by both the creator and the viewer 
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Within the mind of the artist or creator first there is a stirring of 

va This emotion rises to a crescendo till he feels overpowered 

jit Earlier he was in possession of the emotion and now he is 

p W sed by it. This internal experience is then translated into an 

„temal form by speech ifhe is an actor, by words if he isa writer and 
jycolours if he is a painter. Thus is produced a great work of art. 


Eight sthayibhàvas (basic mental states or basic sentiments ) 
gecapable of evolving into rasas. 


From the point of view of art, sexual passion has great 
zsthetic potential. the srrigar (erotic sentiment) which emerges from 
teratibhava (erotic feeling)is expressed in meeting and its antithetical 
moda separation. Restraint is the governing feature of the poetry of 


te $mgar (erotic sentiment). The passion aroused in The 


Gitagovinda is erotic but subtle. Not for a moment does the idea of 
Wionness enter into the reader’s mind. Thus the experience of the 
fader is of the highest aesthetic pleasure. 
Ishy from him when we meet; 
he coakes me with flattering words, 
I smile at him tenderly as he loosens 
the silken cloth on my hips. . 
tagain, 
"I fall on the bed of tender ferns, 
he lies on my breasts forever 
I embrace him, kiss him, 
he clings to me drinking my lips 


The image ofthe bee sipping nectar is a favourite with Indian 
bumble bee tastes the nectar of all flowers but having tasted 
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the nectar of the lotus becomes intoxicated by its sweetness andh 
no desire to leave it. So also Krishna after dallying with innumery 
other cowherdesses finally finds his anchor in Radha, The eroi 
mood is developed further in lines such as : 

If you feel enraged at me Radha 


ilng 
gim 
gafler 
: ystol 
Inflict arrow wounds with your sharp nails! sid 
Bind me in your arms ! Bite me with your teeth j 
or do whatever excites your pleasure. 


wong 
The flute with its gentle notes stands for tranquility and harmony. glove 


The arrow stands for the rays of life. The erotic mood reachesa |ilois 


crescendo with the lines. 


My beautiful loins are a deep 
cavern to take the thrusts of love, | 
Cover them with jewelled girdles, 
cloths and ornaments Krishna! 


Vibhüvas (causes and determinants of the rise ofa sentimen!) 
are the actual stimuli for arousing the mental state. Theheroistk | 
vibhāva (cause and determinant of the rise of a sentiment) ofthe Mua, 
emotion of love in the heroine. The tiger is the vibhāva (caus? and othe 
determinants of the rise of a sentiment) of fear in the mind ofl fnit 
onlooker. Anubhava (the object, responsible for the arousal o 
sentiment ) is the manifestation of the mental state. Tears n frr 
anubhavas(the object, responsible for the arousal of sentiment ^ hey 
pathos. Clenching the fist and gritting one’s teeth are anubhāvasí \ 
object, responsible for the arousal of sentiment ) of anger. Ra 
thus a very subtle state which involves the fusion of several ce 
emotions into the central emotion before it can be evoked: 
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§yngar (erotic sentiment) is accompanied by the transitory 
(gines of longing, anxiety, raving, fever, fretting etc. As far as (erotic 
inen? in poetry is concerned, it is best to remember that morality 
steal only a regulating principle and therefore (erotic sentiment) 
ysto be viewed on a plane which is above the sphere of mundane 


mnsiderations. 


Radha in this erotic play is the parakiya nayika (a woman 
longing to another). She is the prodha nayika (a married woman 
sve with another man). She is also the mudita nayika (a woman 
iiis happy at the prospect of the fruition of her love). 


timent) 
ero isthe 
it) of the 
xause atl 
ind of al 
rousal dl 
Tears 4 
ment) d 
pavastte 
" pasa’ 
second 


Paint a leaf on my breasts 

Put colour on my cheeks 

Lay a girdle on my hips 

| Twine my heavy braid with flowers 

Fix rows of bangles on my hands 

and jewelled anklets on my feet 

Her yellow robed lover did what Radha said. 


Love in separation involves garva and mana (pride and 
Niecy). Mana (obduracy) is the consequence of jealousy, pride, 


nofness and the like. Garva (pride) makes the nayikd (heroine), 
anita ( 


conscious). As a garvità nayika ( a heroine conscious of 
tuy she exerts over her lover which makes her premagarvità 
i “ne having the feeling of love). Afficted by mana (obduracy)she 
her Contrite lover, 

Bloodshot froma sleepless night 

ofpassion, listless now. 

Your eyes express the mood of awakened love 

Damn you, Madhava ! go Keshava ! leave me 


| 
| 
| 
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Don’t plead your lies with me 
go after her Krishna 
She will ease your despair j 
As the garvità nāyikā (a heroine conscious of her beany 
she triumphs over her lover. ) 


fans the fire of her pride by poetic similitudes. 


essentially different from ordinary reality. Kavy4 


Displaying her passion 

In love play as the battle began 

She launched a bold offensive above him 
and triumphed over her lover 


Her hips were still 

her Vine like arm was slack 

Her chest was heaving 

Her eyes were closed. hore 
may ar 


She is rüpagarvita( conscious of her beauty) and her love 


Your eyes are lazy with wine like Madalasa 

your face glows like the moonlight nymph Indumati 
Your gait pleases every creature like Manorama 
your thighs are plantains in motion like Rambha. 
Your passion isthe mystic rite of Kalavati. - 
Your brews form the sensual line of Citralekha 
Frail Radha as you walk on earth 

You bear the young beauty of heavenly nymphs. 


7 na poet 

The atmosphere of artistic creation as displayed a isthe 
(literature)? 

tion 


fountainhead of pleasure and aesthetic pleasure and instru 
mind remain the sole prayojana (purpose) of poet: 
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Riti Siddhanta (Theory of Style): 
Its Nature and Application 


People often enjoy/appreciate literature in their native language 
iore they fully understand it. For example certain words or phrases 
myappeal to them, or they may get the general impression ofthe 
maning of the text and like it. Ina second language, however, one 
iy have to read a text most carefully before one can understand 
ugh to enjoy/appreciate it; for although there are many different 
"ysofenjoying English texts or texts written in English, if we are 
Nilderd by a text , we cannot enjoy/appreciate it. The problem of 
WMying/appreciating an English text or a text written in second 
“guage can be encountered by the Indian reader by using his own 
Riradition of Sanskrit poetics as the model of Indian criticism, which 
sists of the following Sanskrit literary theories: rasa (theory of 
pete Pleasure), alamkara (theory of figures), (theory of 
WeSon), piri (theory of style), vakrokti (theory of obliquity), 


pa por? daucitya (theory of propriety). 
) is 


d her lover 


ti 


n A debate has been on in the country for quite some time now 
the role of its inherited learning that at present finds no place in 
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the main stream education. It has been restricted to the tradition | 
à 


institutes or special institutes. It is assumed, and argueg by ig | 


opponents, that this inherited learning is now obsolete and no long 
relevant to the living realities. This is however Counter-factual.th 
inherited learning not only endures in the traditional institutes but als 
vibrates in the popular modes of performances. Sanskrit theories m 
the result of tap or devotion of ancient Indian ãcaryäs deal with ea} 
part of the literary text systematically. These theories have Viabiliy 
and validity in modern situation too. They are not suited to India 
context only but are universally valid. Unhesitatingly, it can be sii 
that these theories can profitably be applied to Western texts. Keepin 
this perspective in mind, the aim of the present paper is twofold: ones 
to give the theoretical framework and another is to apply this theoy 
to the nineteenth century English poetry . 


Indian Gcaryds, have dealt with riti in their own ways. Bharata 
has devoted Chapter XVII of Natyasasatra to the discussion of the 
thirty-six /asnas (characteristics) of poetry.’ In chapter XXII toolt 
discussed characteristics of poetry, more precisely, dramatic poet 
the one of which designated as vratti which means style. Dan! 
has defined riti as márg which conduces to creation of poetic d 
) and rill ® 
marg. According to him, gunas bring about poetic appeal shi 


Ae = . . m ic = consides 
alamkaras enhance it.? His successor Acarya V àmana p 
e SQ" 


He referred to guna (excellences) as prana (soul 


riti as the crowning principal in poetic expression. 
ritiratmakavsya (the soul of poetry).* He has elevate 
concept to the level of full-fledged theory 1? 


kavyalamkarsutra. He defines riti as visida Pp 
or the sp 


ahead, We can 


adra cana (the 
ciali’ 
speciality of organization of words and phrase. | 
the framing of phrases)*. If we go furher a little 
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à ity | "TI isa particular arrangement of words that constitutes diction 
ed by i “pd this particularity of the arrangement consists in gunas (the 
ng i acellences of style). Riti has also been considered as the benefactor 
ctl | i rasas and bhavas. Thus riti is necessary force in the creation of 
SS butaly epoetic beauty. Mammam says that word meanings are the body 
eoriesay | afk’ the beauty of which is increased by riti. He further says that 
With each | has the same place in kavya as the place ofthe special arrangement 
> Viability | forgans of human body. According to him, the modes of phrasal 
to Iiis ganization is generated by gunas ( excellences), the factors of 
an be saij | poetry s beauty. In other words gunas are resided in the verbal scheme 
. Keepin | icf Vàmana initially enumerated twenty gunas, locating them in 
old: ones | abdaguna (excellence of words) and arthaguna (excellence of 
his theoy | meaning) but finally he concentrates on the three gunas as have been 


accepted by other Mammat. These gunas are: prasád(perspicuity), 


nüdhurya (sweetness) and ojas (elegance). Prasad (perspicuity) is 
js. Bharat | found in the phrases which are easily understandable and pervade the 
sion ofthe | entire mind of the reader immediately. Madhurya (sweetness) is 
XII tooht | tperienced in the compositions, delineating the sambhoga srrigàr. 
tic poet. taruna, vipralambha, and in santa rasa. It is found in the phonemes 
.? Danit | amd syllables of the same vocal class of a language, especially the 
tic beauty. | tasal once and use of short syllable with a complete absence of hard 
id. rili ® | (nsonants. It has repetition of phonemes employed at without interval. . 
seal whi | Ojas (elegance) is experienced in the compositions, delineating the 
conside® | "ta, raudra and bibhatsa. Tt has repetition of phonemes employed 


He sayi ‘Varying intervals. In place of ojas, some scholars considers lavanya 
j this rili the third guna. 


treatis? 
a (th 
e s | o Indian ācārayas have classified rīti in their own ways : Dandin 
xu s "lie basis of gunas (excellences), Rudrata on samasa (compounds) 
we cal 


 Anandavardhan on rasa (sentiments). According to this 
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s three aspects: guna, samada and rasq I | TI 


classification, rif! ha 


Indian poetics there is an exhaustive list of riti which can be classified | ; emplo 
further in the following way: yighten 
Vaidarbhi riti which has sweetness. Its phrasal organization ose int 
is devoid of samásas; active 
Gaudi riti which has elegance. Its phrasal organization has ating th 
long samásas; ich hel 
Pancali riti which perspicuity. Its phrasal organizationhas ivy4. 
small samasas; 
Pati riti (hybrid of of vaidarbhi and pāncāli riti which has L 
middle samasas; yplicati 
Kaisiki riti which has single rasa; glish p 
Bharti riti which has more than two rasas or for all rasas;  wdsak 
Sattvati rīti which employs vira rasa); and was. TE 
Arbhati ritiin which raudra and biibhatsa rasas at work. douta 
yholo | 
To sum up, ifi mainly depends upon the fact how the meaning _ alive cl 
of kavya is imparted in consonance with rasa by : masas 
imade] 
| i) the repetition of words which includes the devices of se^ 
b rhythm, rhyme, and meter facilitated by phonemes and ‘estior 
| syllables lordsw 
p i). the vocabulary of language or lexical items— usage: impar 
1 synonym, transference, adjective, pronoun this pa 
indeclinable or compounds, particle and verb etc ‘ploits 
i ii) the grammatical items—tense, case, number, person tly 
| voices, affixes etc. part 
| I) the structural items or word powers—denotation pian 
| connotation, suggestion | Sot 
| E, 


j| 
- j i rukul Kanari C j " 
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In | The acaryas hold that the above mentioned aspect of riti 
ied lb employed to increase beauty, enhance qualities, depict nature, 


Lighten feelings, delineate action or activities and circumstances, 
ose internal state, delineate character as a whole, exhibit objective 
actively and briefly, characterize the spontaneous movements, 
liting thought in tune with feelings. It is again these aspects of riti 
lich help in producing rasa (the aesthetic pleasure), the purpose of 


lon 
has 
has ya. 


has Let us now deal with the second part of the paper i.e. the 


plication ofritito the nineteenth century English poetry . The 
glish poets are undoubtedly aware of the phrasal organization of 
as; ards alongwith the specific choice of samásas (compounds) and 
was. They are conscious of the fact that the samasas explore and 
xk. mdoutall the possibilities of language. Wordsworth creates his own 
ythology of samasas in order to describe the unsophisticated and 
ing tive charm,,. In his poems the main idea is putforth by the use of 
māsas. The philosophical theme of the poem, Ode to Immortality 
imade potent by the use of samasas like “the shade of the prison — 
sof tise,” “the fountain-light ofall our day”, «visionary-gleam", obstinate 
and \tstionings”, “blank-misgivings” and “shadowy recollections.” | 
lordsworth also uses samāsas made by present and past participles | 
age, impart a kind of energy to the poem. They make a marked presence 
un, fhis poetry. In the beginning of Prelude, Wordsworth beautifully 
) Ploits their use: “For... felt within/A corresponding breeze, that 
son, *itly moved/With quickening virtue ...? In another poem, he uses 
{Participles inthe following way: “The muffled syllables that Nature 


ion, &9/Fill us with deeper longing for her words". Wordsworth’s poetry | 
X other indeclinable as ‘falling dew’, “blazing intellectual deity’, 
Suning spirit’, “selfsufficing thing’, ‘feeling intellect’, 


‘the living air’ 
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and ‘dwelling place”. Here this ueses of samdsas is impregnate 4 


with the effect of santa. 


Like Wordsworth, Coleridge makes uese of saméisasalgg in| 
order to focus upon human consciousness and introduce harmony | 
into chaos. This is his self-exposition of the imaginative activity whic, | 
has hybrid of of vaidarbhi and pāncālī riti . Few samasas are | 
picked up from his poetry which include hyphonated, past and presen} | 
participles and ‘y’ ending adjectives. They are ‘slimy things’, *wickal 
whisper’, ‘moving Moon’, ‘April hoar-frost’, “glossy green’, ‘happy | 
living things’, ‘self-same movement’, ‘hidden brook’, ‘sleeping woods, of his 
‘skinny hand’, ‘grey-beard loon’, ‘glittering eye’, ‘wedding Guest, karun 
‘bright eyed mariner’, ‘overtaking wings’, ‘sloping masts and dipping Some 
prow’, ‘snowy clifts’, ‘fog-smoke white’, ‘white Moon-shine’, ‘slimy ‘sama 
sea’, ‘weary time’, ‘water-sprite’, *dungeon-grate', *burning face’, | the b: 
‘far-heard whisper’, ‘life-blood’, ‘star-dogged Moon’, ‘ghastly pang’ feam 
‘cross-bow’, ‘rotting deck’, ‘pawing horse’ ‘stony eyes’, ‘carmel: Bloor 
dungeon’, ‘meadow-gale of spring’, ‘seraph-band’, *seraph-man, (temic 
‘bride-maids’, ‘marriage-feast’ and ‘loving friend’. These indeclina- path 
blesare from his single poem, “The Rime ofthe Ancient Mariner." poor 
‘yr 
Byron uses samásas to unmask the details of the objectio grass 

be described. While Wordsworth underlines the divine plan beh 

the visible objects, Byron focuses upon the physical world with spec 
reference to the struggle for liberty. His samdsas accelerat? his Mean 
emotional charge which aims at glorifying the democratic ideals 5 P : 
condemning all that was unjust. In the following lines the compounds his y 
are employed to expose “the intellectual eunuch Castlereagh’, YHT pi 
Byron saw (unjustly) as the symbol of all that was cold, crue? he 
oppressive in the post war regime : E 
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znate Ciudiosesn smooth-faced, placid miscreant! 
Dabbling his sleek young hands in Erin's gore, 
And then for wider carnage taught to pant, 
also i | Transferred to gorge upon a sister shore 
moy The vulgarest tool that tyranny could want, 
Y Which | With just enough of talent and no more, 
saa To lenthen fetters by another fixed 
presen And offer poison long already mixed. 
‘Wicked 
happy. Among English poets Keats has become conspicuous because 


woods, of his profuse use of samdsas in consinance with adbhuta and 
Guest’ karuna to reveal whatever is beautiful in Nature and human life. 
dim Sometimes these samdsas are remarkably fresh and attractive. 
> ‘slimy \samsas picked up at random from his poems are “a leafy luxury’, 
ig face’, ‘the bowery clefts and leafy shelves’, ‘streamlet’s rushy banks’, “sunny 
y pang’, eam’, ‘dewy roses’, ‘bloomy grapes’, ‘balmy pain’, ‘flowery nest’, 
‘camel: | gloomy shades’, ‘breezy sky’, ‘milky brow’, ‘dreamy melody’, 'pipy 
h-man, | temlock’, ‘feathery whizzing’, ‘motherly cheeks’, ‘the silvery setting’, 
declina- ‘feathery sails’, ‘drowsy song’, ‘sleepy frown’, ‘wooly fold’, ‘wintry 
riner.” ‘noon’, ‘sleepy mud’, ‘starry fays’, ‘dewy wine’, ‘shady sadness’, 
‘icy trance’, ‘sleepy portals’, ‘chilly streams’, ‘pearly seas’, “airy shore". 
objecto Sassy solitudes” and ‘silvery splendour’. 
n behind 
spec Samasas contribute as much memorableness to imaginative 
erate his Meaning in poetry as they contribute evocativeness to its music through 
jealsatl he effects of alliteration, assonance or consonance. It is because e 
mpounds this two-fold function that they are frequently regarded as lyrics in 
y, whom Miniature, Great poets use them sparingly and with intensity. E - 
ruel and sts the following samasas in “O Enone”, a poem running S sd 
thes of blank verse: ‘Meadow-ledges’; *mountain-shade'; "lily- 


YE. 
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d’; ‘many-fountained’; ‘river-god’; “dewy-dark’; ‘evil-hearteg 
fhornidis «white-hooved'; *down-dropt'; ‘white-breasteg. | 
bow’; "full-blowing'; *beautiful-brow'd"; ‘light-foot’; “far-off 


cradle 
‘white 
‘foam- i 
‘tree-top’; 'yester-eve » 
thronged’; «wisdom-breds'; ‘sceptre-staff’; *king-born'; ‘arm’s. 
length’; ‘snow-cold’; ‘self-reverence’ ; ‘self-knowledge’ ‘self-control’ 
‘self-profit’; full-grown’; 'new-bathed'; rosy-white’; *moon-lit: | 
‘panquet-hall’; ‘ever-floating’. These compounds are forty in all, nearly 
one for every fifteen lines inthe poem. Tennyson later outgrew this | 
predilection for an indiscriminate use of compound words. Among | 
the forty listed above, for instance, are some compound words which | 
need not have hyphened together at all, like ‘far-off’ and ‘tree-top’. | 
There are quite a few like ‘beautiful-brow’ d’ and ‘quick-falling’ which | 
do notachieve much either in the way of imaginative meaning orof | 
music. Some very common compounds like * snow-white’ and ‘moon: | 
lit’ hardly achieve anything, being part of the worn-out change of poetic 
currency. Only a few compounds like ' lily-cradled’, ‘self-reverence’ 
and ‘foam-bow’ achieve a lyrical suggestive-ness. 


The above account shows samdsas give sweetness, elegance 
and perspicuity. They intensify the meaning of kavya impartedin 
consonance with rasa by i)the repetition of words which includes | 
the devices of rhythm, rhyme, and meter facilitated by phonemes ani 
syllables ii) the vocabulary of language or lexical items usage | 
synonym, transference, adjective, pronoun, indeclinable or compounes | 
particle and verb etc iii) the grammatical items—tense, case, umber | 
person, voices, affixes etc. iv) the structural items or word powers 
denotation, connotation, suggestion. 
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‘smooth-swarded’; ‘river-sunder’d’; ‘mag. | Dran 
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A Study of Girish Karnad's Hayavadana in Light of 
Kuntaka's Vakrokti Siddhanta (Theory of Obliquity) 


Girish Karnad, a modern playwright based his plays on naive 
themes using material drawn from the history, mythology and folklore, 
Aware ofall the limitations which a playwright in present Indian scenario 
has to face, Karnad uses the traditional material in western form to 
unravel the world of tangled human relationship, sexuality, question of 
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completeness and perfection and much more. Though Karnad wrote | 
in Kannada, but he himself has translated his plays in English andhe | 
clarifies that his translations must be seen as approximationtothe | 


original. The language ofhis plays in translation itself becomes amedium 
through which the deep seated emotions and feelings flood out to 
raise new question and pacify them effectively. 


The present study is a humble attempt to analyse the use of | 
language in Karnad's Hayavadana in light of Acarya Kuntaka’ | 
vakrokti riddhanta. The Sanskrit ācāryas who analysed vakrokli | 


intheir own ways, recognized itasan independent poetic figure. Jus 
emphasized the oblique quality of anguage ofa poet. To them, obliqui 
is the essential distinguishing feature of poetry. But acarya Kuntaka 


| 
i 
| 
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& on too far to make vakroktias the soul of poetry and elevated 
i wa full fledged principle of poetic assessment in treatise 
| poktijīvitam. . It focuses directly on six levels: the varna- vinyasa- 
ratā (phonetic obliquity), the pada-pūrvārddha-vakratā (lexical 
ljiquity), pada-parārddha-vakratā (grammatical obliquity), vakya- 
ratā (sentential obliquity), prakarana-vakrata (episodic obliquity) 
ji prabandha- vakratà (compositional obliquity). He defined 


alrokti as *vakrokti raiva vaidagdhya bhañgi bhaniti uccayate.” 


| Karnad amazingly has a skill for language. His subtle touches 
othe language convey the underlying meaning very effectively. An 
stentive reading of his plays brings out all the varieties and most of the 
nb- varieties as given by Kuntaka in vakrokti siddhānta. In the 


illowing lines the changing arrangement of phonemes contributes to 
te meaning of poetic expression and exemplifies varna- vinyasa- 
| = NC. 

krata (phonetic obliquity). 

| 

vrot ad BHAGWATA: What brought you this? Was it a curse 
ofsome rishi? 


ode Or was it some holy place of pilgrimage, punyastana 
rae which you desecrated? Or would it be thatyou insulted 
nee a pativrata dedicated to the service of her husband. ! 
HAYAVADANA: What else? What rishi? What sage? 
f | What? Who have I wronged? What have I done to 
A ; anyone? Let anyone come forward and say that I've 
E: i done him wrong. Haven't, I know, I haven't yet. (81) | 
Es ' HAYAVADANA: But what a forehead! What a | 
i: j | forehead! If it was a forehead like yours, I would Spl 
a | have accepted anything. But this!...I have tried to 
| 


] 
accept my fate. My personal life has naturally been | 
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| 
| blameless. So I took interest in the social life Ofthe 


Nation Civics, polities, patriotism, Nationalism, a 
| Indianization, the socialist pattern |usba 
| Of society. ..I have tried everything. (80) h ilyo 
| THREE: What a mix? ckil 

No more tricks? hat". 

Is this one that or repeat 

That one this? sugges 


Ho! Ho! (105) 


In the first example, Hayavadana a live example of | 
condensation, having a human body and equine head, Bhagwata asks | 
him the reason for his miserable state and before waiting for an answer | 
comes to a conclusion that usually people form for such personality, 
The repetition of phoneme /p/, /d/, /t/ supports the meaning of the 
expression. The plosive phoneme /p/ suggest quickness, triviality and 
scorn; /t/ and /d/ suggest discomfort and harshness. 


In example second the repetition of ‘what’ ‘wrong’ and | 

‘anyone’ in first three lines and *haven't in the last line emphasize the | 
| innocence of Hayavadana. He puts his case eloquently giving reason ‘tain e 
| for his incompleteness. Here the skiliful rhyme employed by the bust fo 
| dramatist is notan ornament, devoid of emotions. ‘Piled alliteration’ The re] 
and ‘crossed alliteration’ in example third used are superb example of tefolle 
| j varna- vinyasa- vakratà (phonetic obliquity). The pitiable condition! jain an. 
| of Hayavadana is brought through the repetition of ‘forehead’, “sadhu' Merco; 

í and repetition of phonemes It], [m/, /s/, /g/ at regular intervals. 
| In next example we have assonance, ‘mix’ rhymes with ju 
‘tricks’. The transposition of heads has taken place. The two pe? m 
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live got mixed up, Kapila's head on Devadutta's body and 


pevadutta's head on Kapila's body. Padmini had a desire for perfect 
jusband, neither Devadutta nor Kapila alone fit init as each represent 
ly one aspect. When opportunity presents itself before Padmini she 
yickily grabs it. Now nobody can make out who is ‘this’ and who is 
‘that’. Her thrill gets expressed in the following speech where she 
epeats ‘fabulous’ and alliteration by phoneme ‘b’ (body-brain) 
suggesting quickness and triviality of the action. 

| ‘Fabulous body- fabulous brain- fabulous Devadutta’. (113) 

The awe and the anguish which Padmini suffers after 


ple of | some days when the reversal of whole picture takes 
ata asks | place are reflected in her speech where we have 
answer | repetition of words and intemal alliteration. 


ondiy| ^ PADMINI: Change! Change! Change! Change! 

2 ofthe. Change! 

lity and | The sand trickles. The water fills the pot. And the 
| moon goes on swinging, swinging from darkness to 

| light. (119) 

g^ and | 

size the | The device of varna- vinaysa- vakrata (phonetic obliquity) 

reaso ‘gain endows the great effectiveness to the utterance of Kapila who 

by the Burst forth in great agony, on seeing Padmini before her with her child. 

ration lle repetition of ‘why’, ‘his’, ‘another’, ‘me’, ‘back’, ‘no’, go' in 

npleot he following speech is not meaningless but helps in bringing out Kapila’s 

dition kinand disgust and thereby repulsion from the situation which he has | 

sadhu Netcome with great effort. ! | 


TU | 


; | KAPILA: Why! Why! Why! Did you have to come | 
sw! just when I thought I'd won this long and weary battle? E 
people | | 


|! Why did you have to pursue me just when I had 
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succeeded in uprooting these memories? I am Kapila | music t 
now. The rough and violent Kapila. Kapila without a jther 
crack between his head and shoulders. What do you poise, < 


want now? Another head? Another suicide? - Listen to 
me. Do me a favour. Go back. Back to Devadatta. He 


is your husband- the father of this child. Devadatta and vilrat 
Padmini! Devadatta and Padmini! A pair coupled with peautl 
the holy fire as the witness. I have no place there, no sub-vé 
peace, no salvation- So go. I beg you. Go. (125) play st 


Let's see how in the following speech music and thought merge together perfec 
simply by interchanging the words and alliteration of different phonemes, humar 


expres 


BHAGWATA :( sings) Like cock in a pit | synon} 


We dance —he and I... 
Foot woven with foot 


He knows and I know 
All there's to be known 
The witch's burning thirst 
burns for blood alone. 
Hence this frozen smile, 
Which cracks and drips to earth, 
and claw-knives, digging flesh Obliq 
for piecemeal death. frer 
The rishi who said ‘knowledge gives riset and be 


Forgiveness’ had no knowledge of death. (130) fores 
: hood 


( 
Eye soldered to eye. | 
| 


The repetition of ‘foot’, ‘eye’ and ‘then’; knows-know-knowr i the fe 
the first few lines and than ‘knowledge’ brings out the urge of padne 
to be one with Kapila through senses. The nasal phoneme /m/ provides 
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| ysic but also sounds sinister. The alliteration by plosive velar /k/ and 
| ithe middle line /d/ (drip, digging and death) suggests discomfort, 
poise, conflict and short action. 

Hayavadana is also replete with use ofthe pada-pūrvārddha- 
wkratà (lexical obliquity). The very opening scene ofthe play is a 
beautiful example of paryaya- vakratà (Obliquity of synonym) a 
wb-variety of pada-piirvarddha- vakratà (lexical obliquity). The 
play starts with the worship of Lord Ganesha- a deity representing a 

ogether perfect blend of three different worlds of experience- the divine, the 
man and the animal- the destroyer of incompleteness. Here the 


hu 
nemes, 
expression is filled with the pervasiveness of the deity through use of 


| synonyms. 


O Elephant headed Herambha whose 

Flag is victory and shines like a thousand 

Suns, O Husband of Riddhi and Siddhi, seated 
On a mouse and decorated with a snake. 

O Single tusked destroyer of incompleteness, 
We pay homage to you and start our play. (73) 


Through the use of another sub-variety, upacara vakrata 
(obliquity oftransference) Karnad brings the stated and implied, though 
firremoved from each other on the same level, thus making the charm 
iseto and beauty of expression worth noting. Padmini speech on her visit to 
h. (130) forest to meet Kapila pulsates with life as if Nature is sharing her 
: mood with her, The ‘forest’, the ‘star’, the ‘sun’ all seems to unravel 
own il the feelings of Padmini. 
adminll 
rovid PADMINI: My poor child, you haven't yet seen the 
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witching fair of the dark forest, have you? Let’s go and 
see it. How can describe it to you? There is so much, 
Long before the sun rises, the shadows of twigs draw 
alpanas on the floor. The stars raise arati and go. Then 


| the day dawns and the fun begins. The circus in the ging to 
| tree-tops and the cock fights in a shower of feathers, 
And the dances! The tiger-dance, the peacock-dance, spe 
and the dance of the sun’s little feet with silver anklets 
on the river. In the heart of the forest stands the stately 
chariot of the shield-bearer. It’s made of pure gold — Son 
rows of birds pull it down the street, the rows of flames Y iea 
of forest salute it with torches. Then the night comes, iua E 
our poor child is tired —so we blow gently and out goes per 
the moon....Right outside the fair, watching it from mle 
distance, stands the tree of Fortunate Lady. It’s an old mua à 
tree, a close friend of ours.(121) | 
Karnad also goes on to apply pada-paràrddha-vakratü | 
(grammatical obliquity) in order to beautify the poetic expression. His 
use of kala-vaicitraya-vakrata (obliquity of tense) a sub variety of 
pada-pararddha-vakratà (grammatical obliquity) takes the reader | 
into the past thereby satisfying a craving for strange and uncommon. 
| BHAGAVATA: Way back in the ages, when king TM 
| Vikrama was ruling the e 
| World, shining in the glory like the earth’s challenge po 
| to the sun, he was asked the same question by the , 
| demon Vetala. And the king offered a solution without, | 


| - as if it were, batting an eyelid. But will his rational, | 
logical answer backed by the Sacred Texts appeal to 
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our audience? (110) 


In the above stanza, Bhagwata the Sutradhar in the play is 
sing to solve the present problem by going into the past experience. 
„mini out of excitement has mixed up heads of Devadatta and Kapila 

now the question before all is that that the husband of Padmini is. 


The beauty and the charm of Hayavadana also lay on the 
sof karaka- vakratà (Obliquity of case) as in the following stanza, 
ridea that Padmini has no regret in shifting her concern towards 


pila is revealed through Female chorus. The chorus is justification 
fher action; each breast has to have a head on it, each eye to have 
upil and each arm has a side to it than why not Padmini have her 
awal urge fulfilled. 


FEMALE CHORUS: (sings) A head for each 


> breast. 
ıkratā ; 
n. His A pupil for each eye. A side for each arm. 
ety of I have neither regret nor shame. 
reader The blood pours into the earth and 
mon. a song branches out in the sky.(82) _ 


Inorder to make his work striking Karnad employs samkhya- 
trata (obliquity of number) where he transposes the numbers 
ging singular numbers into plural numbers and vice-versa. 


| Two friends there were 
| One mind, one heart. (74) 


BHAGAVATA: Like cocks in pit. 
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We dance- he and I... (amoh 
Foot woven with foot yificat 
Eye soldered to eye. jed WI 
He knows and I know aks ip 
matiz 


All there's to be known. (130) 


The striking ness of Hayavadanaalso relies on the expression 


of some strong feeling or emotion as merely an exclamatory sound, E 

This sound may not have any meaning but contribute a lot to expression. moft 

This sub variety is nipāta-vakratā (obliquity of particle) and can be ipports 

exemplified as follows; Karnad has made use of this sub variety to also E 

evoke the emotion of joy, melancholy, wonder and mystery. - 
vera 

DEVADATTA: Mixed up heads! palin 

KAPILA: Heads mixed up! 

DEVADATTA: Exchanged heads! | B. 

KAPILA: Heads exchanged! penis 

DEVADATTA: How fantastic! All these years we Mothin 

were only friends... Boreat 

KAPILA: Now we are blood- relation! Tis use 

(laughing) What a gift! (104) ppv 

fayava 

Karnad makes use of mythology of his plays and the use of 3 Si 

Xe 1s. 


supernatural elements, gods, deities, demons, celestial beings and 
, Sometimes aman caught between them can also be seen. In discussion 
x with Girish Karnad, Moutushi Chakravartee says, ‘the implication of | 
Super-human qualities to the human beings is in consonance with the 
folk tale and for mythic pattern exaggeration, animals endowed with | 
human virtues, supernaturalism and all a part of mythic milieu." 
The play Hayavadana and Naga-mandala as pointed byA: 
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„mohana Chari are written by Karnad, ‘not as a matter of self 

„ification alone, but as a therapeutic device also. In the play he is 

gd with the theme of incompleteness as he makes it explicit. He 

Hs to exorcise himself of this demon of incompleteness by 


amatizing the predicament of the class to which he belongs.”* 


In order to achieve his purpose the author in Hayavadana, 
sion 


und. 
sion, 
n be 


ty to 


jsmade use of supernatural beings, as Hayavadana- a horseman- 
mofthe union of the a Gandharva and Karnataka princesses, which 
ports the main plot ofthe play. The Goddess Kali, primordial deity 
silso referred to- who favours Padmini with blessing of life of two 
«ends. The use of folk convention and motif in the play brings out 
weral layers of meanings, as man’s quest for his origin, life versus 
ath, man’s struggle for completeness etc. 


Karnad overwhelmed by the zest of creation produces a work 
sich is striking and charming. This very charm, according to Kuntaka 
nothing but prakarna-vakrata (episodic obliquity). Filled with frenzy 
fereation, the author creates various emotional states in the play. 
hhisuse of bhavapurna-stiti-vakrata (obliquity of emotional state) 
‘sub variety of prakarna vakratà (episodic obliquity) can be seen in 
‘ayavadana when Devadatta cuts off his head in the temple of Kali 

eof ™Kapilareaches there. On seeing the body of his friend an emotional 
and ‘ateis created. ` 


nof | KAPILA: You’ve cut off your head! You’ve cut off 


h the | your head! Oh my 

with | dear friend, my brother, what have you done? Were 
| you so angry with me? Did you feel such contempt 

yA | forme-such abhorrence? And in youranger you forgot 
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that I was ready to die for you? If you would asked 
me to jump into the fire, I would have done it. If you 
would have asked me to leave the country, I would 
have done it. If you would have asked me to go and 
drown in a river I would have accepted it. Did you 
despise me so much that you couldn't even ask me 
that? (100) 


The same meaning in various episodes of Hayavadana though 
repeated again and again is embellished with new ornament each time, 
and thus they produce a striking beauty. According to Kuntaka this is 
possible through the use of visista-prakarna-vakrata (obliquity of 
particular events and episodes). Making use of this sub variety, Kamad 
employs allusions to present glorious image to heighten the main story 
of composition. These amuse the reader by a sublime kind of 


| astud; 


| wo. B 
|p orig 
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inthe: 
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entertainment and relax his mind by frequently disengaging him from | 


too painful an attentionto the principal subject and by leading him into | 


agreeable images. 


Another sub variety which Karnad has used in Hayavadana 
in order to present a dominant emotion and concretize that emotion 
by all means is angirasa- nisyandanikasa- vakratà (obliquity of 
principal rasa). The play bears karuna rasa as angirasa (principal 
iH emotion). In Act 1 though the dominant emotion is adbhuta rasa but 


i in Act 11 and in the whole play, the pervasive emotion is karuna 
|» rasa. 


Padmini who by mistake interchange the head of her husband 
and his friend Kapila, is in the state of predicament. In choosing the 
| man with Devadatta’s head, she was glad two have the better ofthe 
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(yo, But her joy gradually fades as Devadatta regains his shape back 
0 original. She cannot live with both of them as according to the norm 
ofthe society and cannot do the other way also. Ultimately the two 
nen die fighting with each other and Padmini commits sati. This decision 
nthe play contributes to the delineation of principal emotion. And 
nally, the rasa is consummated by Padmini’s predicament and decision 
pcommit sati. 


ough Another significant sub variety of prakarna-vakratà (obliquity 
time, ofparticular events and episodes) used by Karnad in Hayavadanais 
hisis gpradhana- prasanga- vakratà (obliquity of secondary episode). 
ityof Heinducts an event within the episode for the sake of achieving the 
nal primary aim. The introduction of such episode is not merely 
story omamental; it is employed intent ally to attain the main purpose of the 


d of ‘composition. 

from | 

Linto | The central story's adoption follows the plotting ofthe The 
lransposed Heads. A young Brahmin falls in love with a beautiful girl 
d his blacksmith friend agrees to act as a go between for the couple. 

dana — They subsequently marry. But later during a stop over on a cart journey, 

tion te Brahmin youth offers his head to Goddess Kali and out of loyalty 

yof ad fearing that he might be blamed for the act, follows sacrifice suit. 

ipal n finding the two dead the girl is prevented from her own suicide by 

1b  üteivention of the Goddess who grants the boon of resurrection, only 

una the girl to reattach the heads to the wrong bodies. The question as 
who is her husband is resolved by ahermit, that the man with the 
ied of Brahmin is her husband. Now the girl seems to have the best 


m "the both the worlds; since Brahmin’s mind is complimented by the 
A keksmith’s physical strength, which she longed for. But gradually the 
e 


Wersa] of bodies to their original form takes place. And the girl 
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dreaming of blacksmith, together with her child, sets off for the forest 
where he had taken refuge, followed by her husband. The story ends 


in bloodshed as the two friends agree to fight to death and the girl in 
social disgrace commits sati. 


order to protect her son from 

The centrality of the philosophical problem posed by the search 
of completeness is reinforced by Hayavadana through the framing of 
main action of the play which follows the above outline anda secondary 
episode which presents a horseman hero, Hayavadana- the product 
of the union between the princesses of Karnataka and gandharva 
cursed to a horse's form. His quest for completeness is fulfilled at the 
end of the play, again through the divine intervention. He becomes a 
complete horse. The secondary episode of Hayavadana becomes 
the integral part of the story and grips the attention of the reader and 
enhances the beauty of the story and also reinforces the central theme 
of the story- the quest for completeness. The androgynous dolls 
brought from the fair of Ujjain also serve to fulfill partially Bhagwata's 
function in trying to reveal the suppressed feeling of Padmini for Kapila. 


Prabandha- vakratà (compositional obliquity) a combination 
of all five varieties, can also be felt in Hayavadana which lend an 
aesthetic pleasure to the readers of the play. In order to do away with 
| dreariness the writer alters the determined rasa by changing the events 
| He by ignoring the determined rasa makes a provision for another 

rasathereby making use of rasantara-vakrata (obliquity of changing 
the rasa ) a sub variety of prabandha- vakratá(compositional 
obliquity). The play Hayavadana is divided into Act 1 and Actl Lar 
each Act takes up different flow of emotion, nourishing the intended 
object i.e. predicament of human beings in the world of tangle 
relationships and their quest for completeness. The first Act consists 
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), 


Test | femotions of beauty and wonder. Devadutta is impressed by the 
nds (auty of Padmini and his words to express her beauty to Kapila are 
rlin jnee-g: of srigararasa: 


DEVADUTTA (slowly) how can I describe her, 


arch Kapila? Her forelocks 

ig of Rival the bees, her face are.... The Shyama 
dary Nayika- born of Kalidasa's magic 
duct description- as Vatsyayana had dreamt her. 
arva Kapila in one appearance, she became my 
tthe guru in the poetry of love. Do you think she 
lesa would ever assent to becoming my disciple in 
BHS love itself? (85) 

rand 


eme — Devadutta's love for Padmini makes him jealous after their marriage. 
tolls The way Padmini looks at Kapila when he is climbing the tree, “like a 
ata's elestial Being reborn as a hunter’ (96) Devadatta couldn't help being 


pila. jealous. 


ao DEVADUTTA: (aside) no woman could resist him- 
d F and what does it p 

oe Matter that she’s married? What a fool I’ve 
ie been. All these days I only saw pleading in 
ae his eyes stretching out its arms, begging fora 
je favour. But never looked in her eyes. And 
e when I did- took the white of her eyes for 
i r | their real depth. Only now—I see the depths- 
n | now I see the flame leaping up from those 
p | depths. Now! So late! Don't turn away now, 
n 


Devadatta, look at her. Look at those yellow, 
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purple flames. Look how she is pouring her 
soul in his mould. Look! Let your guts burn 
out- let your lungs turn to ash- but don't turn 
away. Look- and don't scream. Strangle your 
agony. But look deep in these eyes- look until 
those peacock flames burn out the blindness 
in you. Don't be a coward. (96) 


Karnad revered aesthetic beauty in a work is best proved by 
his choice of katha-viccheda vakratà (obliquity of intended end) a 
sub variety of prabandha vakratà (compositional obliquity). As a 
dexterous writer, in order to attain the excellence of another event, he 
uses this device. He dissects the natural development ofthe story and 
achieves his intended end in the middle of the story. The play 
Hayavadana as Karnad himself says is inspired by Thomas Mann's 
"The Transposed Heads.’ In the source story the problem seems to 
solve as the heads of two men are interchanged but in Karnad's 
Hayavadana this interchanging of heads of Devadatta and Kapila 
becomes the climax of the story. The man with Devadatta’s body 
claim Padmini to be his wife as his hand took the vows of the marriage 
with Padmini whereas the man with Devadatta’s head claim her as his 
wife as according to shastras the head resi gns supreme. Padmini is left 
in predicament. Bhagwata, the protagonist puts forth a question, 


"What? What? Indeed is the solution to this problem?’ (110) 
Karnad by catching hold of the story in the middle and thereby raising 
a question of completeness and human identity in the world of tangled 
relationship, has achieved his aim very effectively. 


The title of the work reflects the soul of work, the object of 
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| emphasis by the author and thus it should be striking. Hayavadana — 
| pe title ofthe play is not only for ceremonial purpose but carries much 

more. This skill of naming a work suitably is an art called nàmakarana- 
wikratá (obliquity of name) and Karnad seems to be well aware of it. 
Hayavadana as the name suggests is about a horseman- a being with 
horse head and man’s body in search of completeness. Though the 
main plot of the story deals with Devadatta, Kapila and Padmini and 
their urge for completeness but Hayavadana is undergoing same agony. 
Jo attain perfection they were leaving no stone unturned. Hayavadana 

"e has been roaming from one place to another. In Karnad's words 

Asa 4 j 

a ‘the play Hayavadana, meaning, a horse 

i headed man, is named after this character. The 

sey story of this horse-headed man, who wanted 

ims to shed the horses head and become human, 

ae provides the outer panel — as in a mural- within 

a which the tale of two friends is framed. 

pila Hayavadana, too goes to the same Goddess 

oth Kali and wins a boon from her that he should 

ien become complete. Logic takes over. The head 

s his is the person: Hayavadana becomes a complete 

;left horse. The central logic of the play remains 

intact, while its basic premise is denied." * 
|10) According to dcarya Kuntaka, the whole work may be 


sing Oblique, with new meaning, In his view when a skillful writer takes up 
gled | Mu theme or subject-matter, and e à eue literary 
| Tks on it, each ofthe work will process infinite individual beauty. 
| "reason being that each writer has his view and meaning to treat 
tob | le subject and this individuality gives the work entirely a new look. 
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Thu 
composition) is born out of the inb 


the writer. 
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Application of Aucitya Siddhanta (Theory of Propriety) to 
The Fiction of Margaret Atwood 


tional 


Plays. The term, “‘aucitya” is derived from the word ‘ucit meaning 
proper or appropriate. Aucitya is fair, blissful and ecstatic; it is the 

Three. sense ofthe best and the noblest. It is harmony; similar to anekanta 
(New | Principle. This principle states that a balanced view takes into account 
as many aspects as possible. Through anekdnta, we consider the 
existence of opposites as facts. A Sanskrit scholar Raghvan has 

defined aucitya as “the proper placing of things in such a manner as 

to suit rasa and avoiding of things not suitable for the artistic 
expression.” The concept of propriety claims that in all aspects of 

literary composition, there is the possibility of a perfect, the most 
appropriate choice of ideas, subject, words and devices. Although 

the word *aucitya' as a term and the emphasis upon it as the life ofa 

literary work is ofthe recentorigin, the question of propriety has always 
Iemained a major concern as well as criterion of every literary mind 

Since times immemorial. This appropriateness is demanded as well as 

| expected both in the social and literary sense because literature should 

| Not militate against the social conscience, the traditional cultural 
| lemperament of the people and secondly a work of art gives pleasure 
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and charm only when properly harmonized. 


Acarya Ksemendra, the celebrated proponent of aucityg 
composed a full length treatise Aucitya vicára-carcá to elucidate 
and expand the concept of propriety, evidently endeavoring to elevate 
it to the status of a distinct theory of poetry. He defines aucitya as 
“the condition of being appropriate or fit, the state of being proper, 
when one thing befits another or when things suit each other well and 
match perfectly.” Defining aucitya, Ksemendramentions twenty seven 
places in which propriety should be present. He says, “Propriety, which 
is the very life of poetry, should necessarily exist in the word, sentence, 
meaning of the composition, merits, figures of speech, flavour, verb, 
syntax, gender, number, adjective, prefix, participle, tense, country, 
surroundings, essence, force, nature intuition, stage, thought, 
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nomenclature genius, benediction and others limbs of poetry.” All these | 


proprieties may be divided into five major parts: 
Bhàsà aucitya (Propriety of language i.e. dictional aspect) 
Guna, alamkara, rasa aucitya (Propriety of excellence, 
poetic figure and sentiment i.e. aesthetic aspect) 
Vyakarana aucitya (Propriety of grammar i.e. grammatical 
aspect) 
Sanskrti aucitya (Propriety of culture i.e. cultural aspect) 
Pratibha aucitya (Propriety of creative genius i.e. creative 
aspect) 


The present study attempts at analyzing Margaret Atwood’s 


Surfacing in the light of aucitya siddhanta (theory of propriety) 
keeping in mind these five proprieties, as propounded by Acary? 
Ksemendra. 
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| Let us begin with the bhása aucitya (propriety of language) 
pwit takes place in Margaret Atwood. The protagonist of Surfacing 
ecalls; “A lady or a mother either was safe: and it wasn't a lie, I did 
santo be those things." This statement exemplifies the bhasaaucitya 
levate propriety of language). Here bhasa aucitya (propriety of language) 

tya ag ies inAtwood’s choice of words ‘safe’ and ‘want’. Ina very simple 

roper, manner, using very ordinary language, Atwood has bared the psyche 

]lang fawoman. Every woman desires to remain safe and confirm to what 

seven betty Freiden refers to as ‘the feminine mystique’. For Atwood’s male 

which _ jaracters, woman is just a body; he has nothing to do with her feelings 

tence, ndemotions. She is just a mechanical object. David would like the 

verb, wusewives to learn just; “.... howto switch on the T. V and switch off 
untry, eirheads.... that's all they need to know."(129 ) 


citya, 
zidate 


ught, 

[these | The language very aptly brings forth the typical male psyche. 
‘omen are or they should be confined to watching T.V only; an activity 

ect) tat blocks your mind and involves you to the extent that you don't 

ence, nk anything at all. Here the idea of treating woman quite goes with 
* world where woman is just a thing. So besides padaucitya 

atical Mopriety of word and phrase), prabandhartha aucitya (propriety 
Imeaning in narrative) is also discernible here. 

ct) 

sative Atwood's heroines show the traces of identity. The protagonist 
‘fuses and disapproves of being used as a mere object for the 
“ughtless pleasures of others;”Joe is sitting besides me chewing gum 

ood’s "holding my hand, they both pass time." (8)By equating chewing 

jety) “Mwith holding of hands, the sensitivity as well as the feeling of 

carya Prol inher mind is appropriately conveyed. For her, holding hands, 
i Act full of warmth and concern, has no importance now. She is 
Mate Of her status and is ready to pay back in the same manner. 
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Initially Atwood’ men : 
value but soon become preoccupied with discovering “what lay hidden 


under the surface, under the other surfaces” and realize “that secret 
identity which inspite of her many guesses and attempts and half 
successes she was aware she had still not uncovered.” (The Edible 
Woman) Her woman has now entered the gate of discovery where 
she can easily see;"He didn't love me, it was an idea of himselfhe 
loved and wanted someone to join him, anyone would do, I didn't 


matter so I didn't have to care." (130-131) 


This shows hoe propriety of language lies in frankly andto 
some extent bluntly conveyed expression., Atwood conveys in very 
simple words, the agony behind a woman's psyche. Propriety further 
lies inhow Atwood's language goes with her characters. Paul, an old 
man, lives ona remote island and seems to be loyal to his own culture. 
He does not speak Standard English; his colloquial English in quite in 
keeping with his personality. He wrote to the protagonist: “Your father 
is gone, nobody can’t find him.” When the protagonist reaches the 
Island and asks him about her father, he tells her,” He is just gone...... 
I go there one day to see him. ....his car is there, with me.” (29) Here 
his language quite befitting to her character has propriety of language 
After her moment of realization, the protagonist says; “This above all, 
to refuse to be a victim. Unless I can do that I can do nothing. I have 
to recant, to give up the old belief that I am powerless and because of 
it nothing I can do will ever hurt anybody. A lie which was always 

more disastrous than the truth would have been withdrawing isn0 
longer possible and the alternative is death.”(P222) 


The above quote is an apt example of gunaucitya 
of excellence). In a very simple and spontaneou 
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(fac, | Ds depicted a woman's realization of being powerless, her traces of 
ridden revolt, her willingness to act and also the emotional trauma she has 
secre | been going through all the time. Language is not mere Juxtaposition of 
dhalp words; they must exist in compatibility, completeness and proximity 
Edible | and this distinctiveness of Atwood brings forth the propriety of 
where | excellence in her fiction. 
self he 
didn’t Language, sheer prose can never be adequate for the vivid 
description of intense feelings, becomes lovely with the use of figures 
of speech. In Surfacing, Atwood's use of similes and metaphors is 
'andto | quite indicative of the poetic, imaginative mind and shows her ingenuity 
in very | inthe use of language. For example: 


further "... An unborn baby has its eyes open and can look 

,an old out through the walls of the mother’s stomach, like a 

culture. frog in ajar.”(353) 

quite in “The machine is likea camera that could steal not 

wr father | only your soul but your body also.” (136) 

hes the 

ne....« Now the above similes, with their freshness and compelling 


9) Here | originality, brings not only charm and novelty but also enables her to 
nguag®. express herself more specifically, more meaningfully, more artistically 
;ove all, than would have been possible otherwise. Thus we can say Atwood 


z, Ihave | has alamkaraucitya (propriety of figures of speech). 

cause of a 

always In Surfacing, Atwood's portrayal of the heroine is such that 
ng js no 


she becomes a metaphor for the landscape or the vice-versa. Her 
agedy and that of the landscape mirror each other and reflect each 
| Other, What men do to woman, they do to Nature as well. All power 
Sused to destroy the innocent. About Americans, the protagonist 
“Ys: “Ifyou look like them and talk like them, then you are them."The 
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idea of their common destiny, in the hands of men and Americans, protag 


marked by a note of sublimity and absence of harsh sounds brings youst 
alamkàraucitya (propriety of figures of speech). Atwor 
acrip] 
In fact, Surfacing is replete with irony that results in her hu 
Alamkaraucitya The irony starts from the very beginning. The narrator flow c 
is shown to be on a journey with her friends who she hardly knows, — fgufi 
By occupation, she is an illustrator of children’s books; a work that — sew. 
involves warmth and attachment. At one point of time, she says; “my mothe 
friends’ pasts are vague to me and to each other also, any one of us 
could have amnesia for years and others wouldn’t notice.” (30) Irony 
lies in the fact that a person dealing with children is alienated from 
those whom she calls her ‘friends’. Here beauty lies in the fusion of 
the image and satire and brings propriety. 


In Surfacing, the lover asks the heroine, whether she loves 
him or not. She searches frantically:for words; 
the mc 
“I want to...I do in a way.” “I did want to, but it was like bas 
thinking God should exist and not being able to believe." (1 06)Here Surf 
beauty lays in the obvious paradox that woman who can express love 


. D . E à pias i 

in multifarious forms, she is lacking language. It shows a woman s twain, 

inability to communicate. She can’t express herself in man’s language While 
and w. ish ? 

here is her language? forth t 

love’ 


Rasa or sentiment is the soul of a composition and in its With 
appropriate use and unhampered flow lies in writer’s greatness and 
success. Undoubtedly, Surfacing has rasaucitya (propriety of 
sentiment). The novel is replete with karuna rasa. We experience 


ourselves being transported to a woman’s world of agony when the 
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as, protagonist shares her views on divorce: “Divorce is like an amputation; 
gs you survive but there is less of you.” (47) Ina very appropriate manner, 
Atwood brings out karuna rasa here. Even an imaginary divorce has 
crippling effect on the protagonist’s psyche. A woman's divided self, 
in ferhurt, her feeling of being ‘half is very aptly conveyed with a natural 
tor | flowof kKaruna rasa. We move on with the protagonist in her journey 
NS. — ofsuffering when for the peaceful existence of her so-called husband, 
hat — she was supposed to go for an abortion. It tears her to pieces and : 
my | mother cries out: 


ny "That was wrong. I never saw it. They scrapped it 
om into a bucket and threw it wherever they threw them, 
iof it was traveling through the sewers by the time I woke 
up, back to the sea, I stretched my hand upto it and it 
vanished."(163) 
ves 
Abortion more than physical is a psychological hurt. Its only 
T le mother who feels herself ‘emptied’. Both vatsalya and karuna 
x tasas are intermingled here bringing charm to the expression. In 
me facing, the protagonist says:"He said he loved me, the magic word 
A t js Supposed to make everything light up, lll never trust that word 
ae gan.” (51)Here Atwood has brought both syngar and karuna rasa 


While conveying a woman’s ideal notion of love, Atwood also brings 

forth the pain of a hurt woman. She is never going to trust the word 

| its Ve’, a word around which a woman's whole existence revolves. 

and | E her ‘disjointed’, ‘fragmented’, ‘shattered’ half self, the crisis 

rof | Wing within her is to be ‘whole’ again. 

nce | 

the Atwood’s fiction has vyakarna aucitya (propriety of | 
kammar) which can be seen in her apt use of verbs, syntax, | 
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adjectives, pronouns and tense. Atwood uses uig verbs ‘realize’, 
‘remember’, ‘understand’, ‘believe’, expected’, ‘think’, decide’ When 
the protagonist is in mood to brood, to ponder, to philosophize. Now 
when most of the activity is at mental level, Atwood very rightly uses 
words which denote mental activity. Being aconscious writer, Atwood 
uses words very minutely. The protagonist is shown trying to avoid 
feelings and emotions but in reality isnot exempt from feelings and we 
get this only from her selection of verbs: ‘crying’, ‘waiting’, hugs’, 
love’, ‘smile’, ‘hate’ etc. The protagonist has to discover her real self 
and for that it is very essential for her to perceive what is wrong with 
her present self. Atwood very aptly uses verbs of perception here like 
‘see’, ‘feel’, hear’, notice’, observe’, ‘look’ etc. So its in Atwood's 
choice of appropriate verbs that her fiction excels in, and makes the 


sense clear to us. 


At the grammatical level, propriety of syntax is also discernible. 
Atwood’s prose contains very lengthy as well as just one word 
sentences. In lengthy sentences, the complexity of syntax very 
appropriately indicates the complexity of the intense inner experience 
the protagonist is undergoing. At times, her thoughts seem running 
ahead of words. Conjunctions like ‘and’, ‘but’, ‘or’ form an integral 
part of her style and help her achieve cohesion. 


Atwood in Surfacing has propriety of tense. In Surfacing 
Atwood keeps on shifting the tense-from present to past and vice- 
versa. When she uses present tense, it very aptly conveys the immediacy 
of the experience and gives the reader a feeling that he/she is traveling 
with the narrator. The moment the protagonist is recalling her past, 
Atwood shifts to the past tense, very appropriately giving expression 
to her depressed, disjointed and disintegrated self. Later on. when 
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ze  heseems tO have come out of her past and is willing to confront the 
fit rality of present, Atwood shifts to the present tense. This use as well 
Jow — asshift of tenses brings propriety oftense Atwood's work has kavya- 
uses patibhā- -aucitya (propriety of creative genius) also. Herself being a 


(ood woman, she expresses a woman's wants, emotions, conflicts and 
void lichotomies, which is definitely mesmerizing. She attributes almost all 
dwe  thediverse feminine qualities to her female characters- sensitivity, 
gs’, jealousy, delicacy, cunningness and innocence at the same time thus 
iself making them appear ‘real’. Not only woman characters, her men too 
with  weportrayed in a very natural manner and appear before us in flesh 
like  dblood. We can easily relate to them. Propriety further lies in the 
ods  ftthatthough Atwood talks about such social, insightful issue yet 
sthe — here is no traces of propaganda anywhere. A woman, above alla 

human being, she attempts to speak even for earth and water, plants 

indanimals- for all that is alive. Here lies her (svabhava aucitya) 
ible. Mopriety of nature. This propriety is further shown in her depiction of 
vord (anada. Her ease of total acceptance from right inside the culture and 
very _tefeeling of everything being ‘real’ brings forth desa-aucitya (propriety 
ence place) 


gral Surfacing is also impregnated with nāmaucitya (propriety 

ftitle). A swimmer surfaces so that air, not water fills the lungs. 

‘facing i 1s an apt metaphor for rebirth, awakening and return. Just 
ing SWecannot come up without first diving down, most of the novel is 
use i neemed with downward movement. The narrator dives into human 
Hac! ‘Story, into her personal past and into her own psyche. From concealed 
eling | Phs Of self, from a level of feeling beyond the reach of words and 


past sons »fro a place the world calls madness- the woman emerges 
son mth “New vision of herself and of her powers as a human being. This 
yhen 


hà, . ` . » = 
Maucitya is further discernible in Atwood’s having an unnamed 
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protagonist in Surfacing. Our name is our identity. By depriving the | 
protagonist ofher name, Atwood has made a woman’s status in Society 
very clear. She is a daughter, a wife, a mother but not an individual 
with her own identity. By having anameless protagonist, Atwood has 


gone beyond the destiny of just one woman, her own creation; the 


work attains universality. 


Thus we see that in her fiction, Margaret Atwood invites us to 
experience the predicament of an individual by encountering bhasa 
aucitya (Propriety of language i.e. dictional aspect), guna, alamkāra, 
rasa aucitya(Propriety of excellence, poetic figure and sentiment i.e. 
aesthetic aspect), vyakarana aucitya (Propriety of grammar i.e. | 
grammatical aspect), sariskrti aucitya (Propriety of culture i.e. cultural 
aspect), pratibhà aucitya (Propriety of creative genius i.e. creative 
aspect). She also invites us to experience karuna rasaby submitting | 
our sensibility to the sensuous , palpable structure built with the help 
of aucitya (propriety). Margaret Atwood by employing various kinds 
of aucitya (propriety) arouses our consciousness for women and | 
tells us that they are to cared for in a special way. In a word, by 
analyzing a Canadian work in the light of the Indian concept of propriety. 
the work appears in a new light. 
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| Alamkara in Indian Poetics 


tool, 


- mdy 


' Etymologically, the word, ‘alamkara’ which comes from limal 


the Rga-veda has two components :alam + kr. It is born in two 
ways: ‘alamkaraoti alamkaral’ i.e. anything that embellishes is 


sists 

iking 

blors 
-Intribt 


| ‘alamkara’ and alamakryetayanenetyalamakara i.e. a thing by 
| which an article is embellished is called *alarmkara' . Thus the 


word 'alamkara' literally means ornament or embellishment. Ina is po 


res ¢ 
speech’, such as simile, metaphor, hyperbole, and so on. In kavya & / 


restricted sense, the word, ‘alamkara’ also means ‘the figure of 


(poetry) alamkaras are not its essential or common qualities but 
its beautifiers or the decorators or the adorners. Rajasekhara, a 
critic of the 10" century C.E. speaks of alarnkara as the seventh 
Vedanga, as an addition to the well-known six auxiliaries It includes Rone 
different siddhantas (theories)which deal with different theoretical Ílam 
and practical aspects of poetic process, focusing upon ue mme; 
uniqueness of poetic utterances. ka; 


hduce 


I thea 
From very early times, the question has been engaging UF ad] 
| attention of critics as to what constitutes poetry and distinguishes" hires) 
from the rest of utterances such as the Vedas, the Puranas Or "a ba] 
Sastras. Vamana, the author of Kavyalamkarasutra of the early hiqu 
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jgntury C.E. says that poem is distinguishable on account of its 

pikara, which, in a broader sense means “beauty”. Mammat 
ki j^ century C.E.) points out that in the Vedas it is sabda (the 
yd or sound) which is important while in the Puranas it is 
ja (meaning ) which is important. But in poetry both the word 
jthe meaning are equally important. 


Acarya Bhamaha is the earliest exponent of alarikara 

jool, although he is not the originator as Acarya Bharata has 

` kady talked of four alamkaras in Natya-sastra. According to 

s from simaha, alamkara is the most essential element of poetry and it 


In two tsin the striking manner of putting a striking idea in a equally 


shes is iking words. To him alamkaras (poetic figures) are as necessary 


ing bY bors in the creation of poetry's beauty as ornaments are 
lus the ributory to the charm of the lovely face of a young damsel 
is poetry should be possessed of some charm created by the 


üres of speech. The major portion of Bhamaha's Kavyalamkara 


nt. Ina 


sure of 


kavya |, ae ; ; dd 

Eo tóc AD) treatise includes thirty-nine alamkaras. 

ies but 

hara, à E. 4 7 ; : 
Dandin has defined alamkara, as attributes, which 

even 


duce to creation of poetry’s lustre. He includes gunas also in 
e koncept of alamkaras. In his Kavyadarsa (6c AD) the number 
‘damkaras, counted, are thirty-five. Udbhata, the renowned 
Mmentator of Bhamaha’s treatisse, is the next luminary of 
"Karas whose number has swelled to forty-one classified into 
, heads i in his Kavyalamkara -sar-samgrah (8c AD). Rudrata 
es sit Ja divided them into two categories: sabdalamkaras (verbal 
or the is and arthalamkara (semantic figures). sabdalamkaras 

pal figures) are subdivided into five broad heads: vakrokti 


e early | 
"ique €Xpression), slesa (paronomasia), citra (imagery), 


yretic 
on the 
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| anuprasa (alliteration), yamaka (repetition of sounds with differen se 


meanings). Arthalamkaras (semantic figures) are subdivided into D) 
ike 


four broad heads: vastav (realism), aupamya (Comparison) 
Vag 


atisyokti (exaggeration) and slesa (coalescence). In all, Rudrata 
| gives twenty-five alamkaras in his Kavyalamkara (9c AD). Aca w 
Vāman, the proponent of the riti siddhanta (theory of style," 

| deserves special attention as regards his attitude to the Alakara 
| Siddhanta . In his Kavyalamkara sūtra (9c AD), he holds tha 
| poetry is  entertainable because of alankarag 


vac 
üt 


("kavyamgrahyamalamakrat ") and like Dandin includes fud | 
in hi nka e for ae .. qvyaa 
in his concept of alamkaras. He counts forty-one alamkaras. with 

the emergence of the dhvani siddhanta, the alamkaras along with* nu 
iswan 


merely external factors of poetic fascination. He holds ina 


Dhvanyaloka (9c AD): "Alamkaras are those elements whieh Mate 


> . \ p . 
gunas were given a subservient status, considering them to be 


depending upon word and meaning, minister to the generation off des 
poetic charm, being external embellishments; the central elemen 
is dhvani which is the “soul of poetry". Rajasekhar in pis ila 
Kavyamimansa (10c AD), Acarya Kuntaka in Vakroktijivitam 
(1IcAD) and Acarya Ksemendra in Aucityavicaracraca (11cAD)* 
did not pay attention directly to alamkaras. He, in an indirect ng 
fashion, rehabilitated the alamkāra siddhanta (theory of fi gures)inka 
in a different garb. Bhoj in his Saraswati Kanthabharana and" tw 
srůgāraprakāśa (11c AD), he gives twenty-four alamkaras and'istul 
classifies them into Sabdalamkaras, arthalamkaras and 
ubhayalamkaras. Mammat's Kavyapraküsa (12c AD) secures ant 
important place in the history of Indian Sanskrit Poetics. He accept Atel 
sixty-eight alamkaras. Now we come to Ruyyaka, an adherent om & 
the alamkara siddhanta. He is the second acarya to writ@™ fo 


i ry karasie 
exclusively on alamkara. He has described six sabdalamkar®* oí 


saga 
dann? 
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edic Pap” 
i seventy-five arthalamkaras in his Alamkarasarvasva (12c 
different which have five new alamkaras. After Ruyyaka’s 
i oi karasarvasva, we have Vagabhata who counted thirty-five 
Arison), yagabhatalamkara, (12c AD), Narendra Prabhasuri who 
rated seventy-nine in Alamkara Mahodadhi(13c AD) and 
; syg dea Suri includes fifty-five m Kavyalamakarasüra. All 
"se acaryas do not add any new alamkaras In the 13^ c Sobhakar 


amkaras I Et a : ; 
ira wrote Alamkara Ratnākara in which he has given six 


olds that 


ik jdalankaras and hundred arthalamkaras. Hemacandra has six 
Maras 


$ akaras and twenty-nine Mu uerus in 
5, Manisasana (12c AD), Jayadeva three sabdalamkaras and 
ong with hundred arthalamkaras in Candraloka ( 12c-13c AD), 

$wanath six sabdalamkaras and seventy-two arthalamkaras 


>m to be 
ale p Sahityadarpana (13c-14c AD), Kesavamisra fourteen 


which Wd@lamkaras only in Alarikarasekhara (16c AD). Appyadikicta 
ratioml described a number of alamkaras in his Citramimansa and 
elemen layananda (17c AD) and has given seventeen new alarikaras. 
Ain pis™ilarly Panditaraja Jagannātha seventy alamkaras in 
tijīvitan S angadhara ( 1641c AD- 1650c AD). Even after Panditaraja 
11cAD)8Unatha there were a number of Sanskrit acaryas who continued 
| indirectlng about alarikaras. The last important acarya of writing about 
fi gures) "Karas is acarya Vi$we$war who described alamkaras and 
ına ande two new alamkaras in his Alamkara Pradeep and Alamkara 
a and! stub) (18c AD), 

yas and 

curs?! — Thus the alamkaras have been described and analyzed 
„ accept tely in the two thousand year old history of Sanskrit poetics. 
yerent ofm acarya Bharata onward the number of alamkaras has gone 
io writf' four to one hundred-twenty-five. It is remarkable to note that 
quara of the alarıkāras have been divided into hundreds of sub- 
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kinds. HT u 
Alamakaras have been classified on the basis of 


sabdaparivrtisaha and sabdaparivratyasaha. According to thi 
classification, the alamakaras fall into three Categories. 
sabdalarkaras, arthalamkaras and ubhaydlamkara. Whey A 
figure appears with a particular word and disappears with it, we i) 
have an example of sabdalamkaras. Itis worthwhile to note here 
that this feature does not take place in the case of arthalamkargs ii) 
and ubhayalamkara. These three kinds of alamakara can be further 


classified in the following ways: 


W) 
i) Sabdalamkaras (Figures based on words) 
ii) Sadrsayamülakalarakaras (Figures based on similarity) 
iii) Virodhagarbhalamakaras (Figures based on difference) 1) 
iv) Nyayamülakalamakaras (Figures based on logic) 
v)  Sramkhalamilakalamakaras (Figures based on chain). | 
vi) Güharthadpratitimülakalamakaras ( Figures based oni) 
inference of hidden meanin g) 
vii) Vargikaran-bahirgata alarnakaras(Admixtures of Figures) 
viii)  Ubhayalamakara (Hybrid figures) 
) 
I- Sabdalamkaras (Figures based on words or verbal figures): 
If a figure is present when a particular word is present and 
disappears with it, it is a Sabdalamkara (verbal figures) and the 
same is not the case with arthalamkara (semantic figures) and 
ubhayalamkara. (hybrid figures) sabdalamkara (verbal figures) 
are of eight types: anupras (alliteration), yamak (chime), 3! 
(paronomasia), vakrokti (oblique expression), punaruktavadabhsd 
(epanadiplosis), vipsa, punaruktiprakasa, bhasasama and cil? 
Let us see further classification of some of them: | 
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Anuprasa (alliteration): It is classified under the following 


Basie » heads: 
1g to this; Chekanuprasa: Similar oridentical consonants are repeated 
e gories: at varying intervals, 

When a - = S 9 o 

iw i) yryanuprasa: Similar or identical consonants are repeated 
note here without interval, 
lamıkūrasşj ^ $rutanyuprasa: The consonants of a particular place of 
be further. articulation (bilabial, dental etc.) are repeated, 


iy) —Antyanuprasa: Similar or identical consonants are repeated 
at the end of the lines to make make musical effect in tune 
with meaning, 


nilarity) 

ference) ) | Latanuprasa: a word is repeated impregnated with a little 
) different sense. 

chain) 


ased on?) Yamak (Chime or rhyme): The words of similar sounds 
with different meaning, perspicuous and pleasing to the 
Figures) ear, and endowed with decorum, are employed. 


) Slesa (Paronomasia) The figure creates poetic brilliance 


figures): by the use of a word having more than one meaning. It is 
20 FS of two kinds: sabhamga $lesa and abhamga Slesa. 

) and the 

Is ia i):  '"Sabhamga $lesais there where the word has two 
Ds d senses and the second sense is arrived at by splitting 
e), sles 

dab i ie $ i h d has two 
| ril ii) Abhamga $lesa is there where the wor 

nd cilia 


senses and the word need not to be split to arrive 


at the second sense. 
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11-SadrSayamilakalamakaras (Figures based on similarity), j 
This includes the following figures of speech: upama | 


(simile), ananvaya, pameyopama, smarana (epanorthosis), rupaka 


(metaphor), 
ullekha, apahnuti (poetic concealment or denial), utpreksa, ati$yokii 


ole) Tulyayogita (association of equals or denial), deepak 4) 


parinama, sasandeha (poetic doubt), bhrantimay 


(hyperb 
(illuminator), prativast upama, drstanta (poetic analogy), 


nidarasana (illustrative example), vyatireka (special), sahokti, 
vinokti, samasokti (condensed metaphor), parikar, parikarankur, 
aprastutaprasansa (praise of the inapposite or indirect praise), 
paryayokti (periphrasis or paraphrase), arthantaranyasa 


(corroboration), Akcep (paralipsis) 


1) Upama (simile): When a comparison is made between 
two objects or things, having a certain amount or type of- 
likeness, we have upama (simile). It is comprised of four 
elements or constituents which are called upameya (object 
compared), upamāna (object compared with), dharma ( 
attribute) and vacaka (indicator). j 


2) Rüpaka (metaphor): When a content conveys similarity | 
implicitly, by virtue of an essentially metaphorical usage 
of words, we have rupaka or metaphor. It is called riipaka 

| because it surrenders its own form in favour of another. 

lic; Here the similarity is such that it becomes a source of 


aesthetic charm in respect of poetic content. It is two-fold: 


| i) extended to each individual part and ii) restricted to 50?" 
i i aspect. It is held by the wise to be three-fold: i) explicitly | 
M stated ii) implied by indicators iii) suggested. 


| | f 
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Sasandeha (poetic doubt): When a feature fancied as 


D P something allows room for the rise of other fancies too in 
upaka such QW AYRES to result in aesthetic charm, we have 
iman, sasandeha (poetic doubt). 

Syokti 

eepak Ù Bpahnutt (poeng concealment or denial): When, with the 
ogy), gpject of endowine a unique form to the subject —matter 
iali described, its actual nature or form is suppressed or 
E. m concealed, we have apahnuti or poetic concealment. 
raise), 


N Utpreksā: When the possibility of the aprasatuta (absent) 
ayas 

ae usually known as upaman (the standard of comparison) is 
there in the prastuta (present) or upameya (the subject of 


description), we have utpreksa. Here the possibility of 


twee ] À : 
um M likeness of both upaman and upameya is conceded with 
ce $ an element of incertitude. Expressions like “as though” “as 
X E if” “as it were" are its indicators. It has been divided into 
t ; " E a 
(oy a three classes: i) vastupreksa ii) hetupreksa iii) phalotpreksa 
arma 
J Vastupreksa: When an object or a fact is imagined to be 
E. identical. with the subject of description, we have 
ailanty vastupreksa. This can be seen in the following examples 
e 
| us from Keats's The Eve of St. Agnes 
rüpaka 
Dod i) Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 
Je " As though a rose should shut and be a bud again. 
'o-fol : 
9 son } ii) But to her heart her heart was voluble 
plicit | Paining with eloquence her balmy sides 


As though a tongueless nigh tingle should swell 
Her throat in vain, and die, heart-stifled in her dell. 
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In the first example, Madeline, the youthful damsel, ‘asleep 
in the lap of legends old’ is the upameya. The existence of the buq 
is visualized in her slumbering aspect. There is the touch or 
exaggeration. Madeline was a full-blown rose in her wakeful state, 
but now she is locked in the sweet arms of sleep, She resembles a 
bud. The actual similitude between the upaman and upameya ‘ js 
not intended her; neither is there any identification between the 
two. And the overriding- thing to be noticed is that the comparison 


relates to a fact or thing or situation. 


Similarly in the second example the poet imagines the 
tongueless nightingale (aprastuta) in the helplessness of Madeline 
(prastuta). In this stanza the poet describes the helplessness of 
Madeline, who as per tradition of keeping fast silently on the eve 
of St. Agnes ( i.e. 21* January) was required to observe complete 
silence. Although Madeline was compelled to not to utter a syllable, 
yet her heart was speaking fluently unto itself and. she is feeling 
acute pain in her smooth sides because of not being able to give 
vent to her feelings. How could a heart be holding a converse with 
itself? That is the obvious difficulty, arising after grasping the 
primary meaning, the vacyartha. That necessitates a probe into the 
poet's suggested import. In that state of enforced reticence, the 
charmed damsel is having a debate in the inmost recesses of heart. 
This debate is concerned with misgivings such as these: Will she 
be at all granted the flattering vision of her lover in her sleep. will 


jlomkar 


je traii 
eminds 
proat tc 


fict SUL 
ye witt 
eart Wa 
ides” — 
he sides 
The sug; 
‘onstern 


‘harm. 


he measure up to her expectations? Will she further able to control lend W 
his possible errant fancies? Will not the vision be sudden nigga 
disrupted? These and a host of other kindred misgivings 4" ER he 
agitating the young virgin's soul. Resultantly her soft sides have op of ; 


started paining intensely in commensuration with the briskness 8 


Athel 
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leep ye train of quickly succeeding thoughts and feelings. She now 
bud gminds the poet of the tongueless nightingale which swells her 
h of oat to give expression to her pain and suffering. 
tate, 
lesa It is also an example of svatah sambhyi or possibility based 
ais ‘act suggestion, inasmuch as conditions, attaching to Madeline, 
i the ye within the orbit of material possibilities: “But to her heart her 
ison jart was voluble” and that was “Paining with eloquence her balmy 
ides” —mute endurance of internal torments often creates pain in 
te sides—all such happenings take place in the practical world. 
| the me suggested import, the dhvanyartha, is the deep agitation, rather 
cline snsternation, caused in the damsel's heart, and that creates the 
SS Of Sharm. 


> EVE 

plete i) ^ Hetupreksa: When a charming non-cause is imagined as 
able the cause in order to visualize the possibility of 
ine identification, we have hetuprekca. Here is an example 
ENE from Shakespeare’s sonnet No. 50 

with 

jue The beast that bears me , tired with my woe, 

d Plods dully on, to bear that weight in me, 

E am As if my some instinct the wretch did know 

Ishe His rider lov'd not speed, being made from thee. 
will 

E. The poet /speaker of the verse has been separated from his 


lenly | um -H. and is sad on that account. In order to gi ve his readers 
s are idea of the joylessness of his life, bereft of the company of 
have PR »he projects himself as a traveller going on a journey on the 
of a horse which is moving very slowly. For the reason of | 
Ythe horse (the best concerned) is moving on a slow pace, the | 
t| 
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speaker puts forward a hetu (i.e. reason) where no ety, Was | 
uired. The poet’s imagined hetu is that the horse has come to 


req 
s not favourably inclined to speeq 


know instinctively that his rider i 
at all because speed in his life can come only from the company of 


Mr. W.H. The imagined hetu detailed in the passage clearly renders 


it an example of hetutpreksa. 


Phalotpreksa: When a charming fruit orresult is visualized 
to exist in a non-result, for some act described,we have 
hetupreksa. Let us have an example from Shelley's Adonais 


iii) 


(11* stanza) 


Another in her willful grief would break 
Her bow and winged reeds, as if to 

A greater loss with one which was more 
And dull the barbed fire against his frozen 


The poet is here describing the activities of various mourners 
on the occasion of the death of Adonais (Keats). The mourners in 
the passage concerned are one of the poet's dreams "the passion 
winger mnisters of thought/who were his (the poet’s) flocks”. This 
dream was an instrumental musician, playing on a reed organ with | 
bows of passion. The mourners out of a sense of frustration, at the 
premature death of her master, broke her bow and organ for both 
had lost all their use now for their connoisseur (Adonais or Keats) 
was no more. There was presumably no purpose behind the stated 
move of the Dream concerned. And yet the poet imagines thatthe 
purpose of the stated act was the prevention of a greater Joss (i. | 
suicide by the dream) in comparison with which the destruction of | 
the bow and the reed organ was nothing. There was ? further 
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(was | purpose behind this act of Dream: it was the destruction of the 
meto feathery bart of the bow which used to be full of fire when Adonais 
Speed (Keats) was alive but which has become now totally useless for 


ny of e frozen cheek of the dead man®. 
nders 6. Atisyokti (hyperbole): When the subject described is treated 
in such an exaggerated way that its aesthetic qualities are 


raised to a unique height of exquisiteness in a very artistic 


alized manner, we have ati$yokti (hyperbole). 
| have 7) Tulyayogita (association of equals): When, for the sake of 
donais praising or blaming a thing, a statement is made making it 


equal with thing possessing the particular quality pre- 
eminently, we have tulyayogita or association of equals. 


8) Dipak (illuminator): When an object illuminates such 
aspects of the things described as are full of propriety, 
undimmed, capable of delighting the connoisseurs and not 
contained in plain denotation of the word, we have dipak 
(illuminator). It is two-fold: It may be either be single or in : 


)urners a series. That is, one single object might illuminate many 
ners in things, or many objects may illumine many other things. 
yassion - The second type i.e. dipak in a series again is three-fold: 
”. This several ones are illuminated by several or one illumines a 
an with second then a third in a serial order or the illumined ones 
at the will in their turn be illuminators. 

or both 9) Drstanta (poetic analogy): When another idea is pointed 
Keats) | toon the basis of its factual similarity (to the idea on hand) 
o stated without explicit use of expression like iva, we have drstanta 
that ue (poetic analogy). 

550510) — Nidaragana (illustrative example): When a similar good or 
ae | bad consequence is exhibited by connecting a thing with 

urthef | 


another object, nidara$ana (illustrative example). 
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11) 


13) 


14) 


15) 


_ the first idea. 


The Vedic Path 


Vyatireka (special surpassing): When there is similarity in 
respect of meanings conveyed by the specific word, and 
when the similarity in features of the two is also present, 
still if the features of the one are shown as singularly distinc; 
from those of the other, with a view to bring about the 
excellence of the subject on hand , we have vyatirekg 
(special surpassing). It is of two kinds i) explicitly stated ii) 
suggested. 
Sahokti (description of concurrent occurrences): When two 
subjects are simultaneously described in one and the same 
sentence in order to enrich the beauty of the subject 
described, we have sahokti (description of concurrent 
occurrences). 
Aprastutapra$ansa (Indirect description): When an 
extraneous word-meaning or sentence-meaning, by virtue 
of similarity or some other relation, becomes the main theme 
of a description in so far as it lends charm to the proposed 
subject, we have aprastutaprasansa (praise of the 
inapposite or Indirect description). 
Paryayokti (euphemism or periphrasis or paraphrase): 
When an aspect, which can be conveyed by a different 
sentence, is conveyed by one sentence, we have paryayokti 
(euphemism). Or When, without stating directly a meaning, 
another manner is used for the accomplishment of the 
meaning, we have paryayokti. 
Arthantaranyasa (corroboration); When, on the basis of 
similarity between two main sentence-ideas or imports 
(along with one on hand) the other one is also described. 
we have arthantaranyasa or corroboration. It corroborates 
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ity in |f Aksep (paralipsis): When a suggestion is made, by way of 


d, and denial, for the sake of aesthetic emphasis of the main 
resent, subject-matter, we have akcep (paralipsis) 
listinct 


ut the J Virodhagarbhalamakaras (Figures based on difference): 
itirekq This type of figures includes the following: vibhavana (inscrutable 
ated ii) effect), viseskti (speciality), sama, vicitra, adhik, anyonya, visesa, 
yaghat, alpa, asangati, visama. Let us define the vibhavana 
entwo (inscrutable effect): When, in order to enrich the beauty of the 
?same effect, it is imagined to be produced uniquely in some way or the ; 
ubject other than the usual cause whose agency is denied, we have 
urrent wibhavana (inscrutable effect). 


en an IV Nyayamilakalamakaras (Figures based on logic). 
virtue Comparatively they are lesser in number. The important ones are 
theme 'ürkanyayamiülaka (figures based on reasoning logic), kavyanyaya 


posed figures based on poetic logic), lokanyaya (figures based on Popular 
of the logic). 


|rase): V Srammkhalamiulakalamakaras (Figures based on chain) 

ferent These figures too are very few in number. They are karanamala, 

dyokti vali and sar (bathos). 

aning, 

of the VI Güdharthaapratitimülakalamakaras (Figures based on 
Inference of hidden meaning) 

sis of The figures of speech which fall under this category are: suksma 


ports, Tsubtlety, vyajokti (veiled praise). 
ribed, | 
orates |l) Siiksm (subtlety): When a meaning, supposed to be 


understood by an action, is conveyed by subtle hint or facial 
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gesture or condition of the body, we have suksmalamakayg ehai 
( figure of subtlety). j 

2) Vyajokti (veiled praise): When a subject, being dispraiseg onde 
in so many words, is praised suggestively in such a Way we le 
that its charm is enhanced by the praise, we have vyajokt |) 


( veiled praise). "T 
vere th 
VII Vargikaran-bahirgata alamakaras (Other figures) wen bi 


The figures which come under this category do not have any sual 
specified classification. But this does not mean they are less j 
important. These figures are: svabha@vokti (natural expression) msa, It 
bhavik ( prolepsis or vision), udatta (sublimity), mudra, gdhokti, rasa: 
vivrtokti, pratisedha, vidhi, prastutankur, asambhava, viksvar, usab 
prauhokti, sambhavana, mithyadhyavasita, lalita, praharsana, ‘hava: 
vicadana, ullasa, avajnya, anujnyd, lesa (minuteness), ratnavali, hāvas 
purvarupa, anuguna, unmilita, pihit, yukti, lokokti, chekokti, atyukti, iem: 
| nirukti, hetu (reason), rasavata, pramanadi, tiraska@r, asam, 
i anukula, niscaya, bhavikachavi, asi, viuecaka, visesakonmilita, sava 
dhanyata, niranya, unmatokti, viksepa, prasiddha, vipirt, 
udaharana. idelir 


| 1) Bhavik (Prolepsis or vision) : The poet by virtue of his son 
f intuition directly perceives every form of existence past, present hose ¢ 
and future. Sometimes the poet delights us by the picturesque live , 
presentation of the things gone by, on occasions, he paints a vivid imult; 
picture of the shape of things to come. This present-like presentation Mayi K 
of the past and the future, which is the tangible result of the poet's Motic 
| power of visualization is called Bhavikalamakara. häva 
2) Udatta (sublimity): When the pre-eminent greatness ofa y) 

|. personeitherin the qualities of his heart or in his riches is expressed “mah 
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chave udatta (sublimity). 

j ag e : When a thing either is praised in 
demnatory words or condemned in a eulogizing terms, we 
ye lesalamakara (minuteness). 


lakarg 


raised 


a way : 
ajos | Hetu (reason) : When there is simultaneous mention of 


quse and effect, we have hetu or reason. It is worthnoting that 
ye the effect need not to be expressed through words, it may 
yen be suggested. It is two-fold: karaka or reason and jnapaka or 


e any „sual reason. 
e less j | Rasavatalamakara: When one rasa is the part of another 


ssion) 28a, it is called rasavatalamakara; when the bhava or sancari of 
hokti, asa is delineated, it is called preyasvat. Rasavat also includes 
ksvar, sabhasa and bhavabhasa as urjasvinalamakara and 
‘sana, WNavasanti as samahitalamakara. Bhavodaya, bhavasandhi and 
avali, Navasabalata are also treated as alamakaras here. Let us define 


yukti, iem: 

iam, ) ^ When one rasa is the part of another rasa, it is called 
nilita, ‘savatalamakara. 

ipirt, ) When the bhava or sancari or transient emotion of a rasa 


delineated, it is called preyasvat. 

Ù When the concerned emotions are delineated in respect of 
of his Xmons who are normally not regarded as appropriate objects of 
esent fose emotion, or when a basic mental state is unrighteous, we 
sque lve urjasvinalamakara . Nayika’s love with many persons 
vivid imultaneously illustrates this alamakara. Different rasas and 
tation thayis have their own abhasas allied to concerned vibhavas. 
oet’S ‘Motion like bashfulness depicted i in a prostitute isan example of 


Wvabhasz. 
sofa y) When some vyabhicari emerges in the mind, we have 


ssd, “mah italamakara. For example, when Dushyanta sees Sakuntala, 
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abd 


the vyabhicari anxiety (cinta) emerges in the mind to possess her. 
ense, 


He describes her beauty by number of similes denoting anxiety, 


v) When a couple of vyabhicharis are united together we have oy 
eate 


abdal 
n fact 
resen 
erbal 


bhavasandhi. 
vi) when some vyabhicari gets quietened, we have bhavasant; 
or bhavaprasama. Often it is found that the consciousness of a 
| sudden termination of a mood, involved in a basic mental state, js 
| the source of aesthetic experience. The bhava, which arouse the 


| consciousness of a such termination of a mood, are technically igure) 


called bhavasanti or bhavaprasama. verba 


| vii) A variety of vyabhicaris are mingled together, as though bhay: 
competing with one another to attain prominence, we have larki 
amsrs 


| bhavaiabalata 


The following example from Macbeth has number of vyabhica ris. | 


| ingle 

| Seyton...lamsickatheart ^ exhaustion fthree 

) When I behold... Seyton, I say....This push conceit i) Ub} 

| Will cheer me ever or disseat me now apprehension 

| I have lived long enough; my way of life l 

| Is fallen into the sear; the yellow leaf depression Wd stri 

| Sits f 
And that which should accompany old age despondency | 


As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I must not have to look; but in their stead, 

Curses, not loud, but deep mouth honour breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not. 


VII Ubhayalarnakara (Hybrid figures): 
If a figure depends upon the word, it is called ' 
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bdalamkaras (verbal figure) and if a fi gure depends upon the 
qnse, it is called arthalamkara (semantic figure). As far as 
]hayalamakara (hybrid figure) is concerned, it should not be 
gated as a figure consisting necessarily of the varieties of both : 
abdalamkaras (verbal figure) and arthalamkara (semantic fi gure). 
n fact, Ubhayalamakara (hybrid figure) means the minimum 
resence of two figures. There may be two or more than two either 


S her, 
ety. 
have 


Isanti 
| of a 


ite, is 
e the erbal figures or semantic figures in a ubhayalamakara (hybrid 


cally igure). There may be also one or more than one Zabdalamkaras 
verbal figure) and arthalamkara (semantic figure) in a 

ough Phayalamakara (hybrid figure). It is also called the misrit 

have !amkara (admixture of figures). These figure are of two types: 
srsti and samkara 


dos | Samsrsti: Samsrsti takes place where the figures are 
iingled together like tila (sesamum) and tandula (rice). They are 
{three types: i): sabdalam karasarisrsti, i) artlunlamkarasamsrsti 
i Ubhayalamakarasam srsti. 

sion 
] Samkara: When different figures get merged inseparably 

jon  Mstrike us in a sentence in various ways, we have Sarkara. It 
Sits further classification which includes the following figures: 


lenc 
A Angangibhavasamkara: When the figures have a mutual 


relationship of sharing with each other, we have 


angangibhavasamkara 


j Sampradhanyasamkar: When a piece of literature bears 

| many dominant alamakara which are not the part of each 
other, we have sampradhanyasamkar. | 

ed 
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x STIR s it is difficul : S phara 

iii) Sandehasamkara: When it 1s difficult to identify the | 
dominant figure among the figures present in a piece of a 

literature, we have sandehasamkara. pvi 

sKD 

iv) Ekavacakanupravesasamkara: The presence of many 973) 


figures in a phrase is called ekavacakanupravesasamkara, Anan 
Anan 
Thus Indian acaryas have given an exhaustive account of ithe | 
alamakaras to delineate a) the heightened feelings, b) the effect, srivas 
of beauty, c) the effect of qualities, d) the nature, e) the action or 
activities, f) the circumstances, g) the internal state, h) the character 
as whole, i) the physical beauty, j) the objective attractively and: 
briefly, k) the scene attractively, 1) the spontaneous movements, 
and m) the thoughts in tune with feelings. Thus alamakaras are 
the fountsinhead of romance, of racing emotions and unified 
sensibilities of poetic diction. Hence, Anandavardhana in his 
Dhvanyaloka holds that alamakaras should not be employed 
without serious concerns. He says that in the employment of 
alamakaras the poet should keep in his mind the following: 


First rasa should be dominant while alarmakaras... should 
be secondary.... Secondary, their ornamentation and de- 
ornamentation should be in conformity with the time and situation. 
Thirdly, right from the beginning to the end, they should be used 
continually and not continuously. By chance, if it does not happen, 
then it should be used as rasa dominated, enhancing the charm of 


kavya.’ 


' 
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Rashmi Roy 


Sri Aurobindo's Concept of ‘the Word and the Spirit’ and 
Whitman’s Mystic Poetry 


Degas, the famous painter, once said to Mallarme, the famous 
poet: “How is it that though I have plenty of ideas I still can’t write 


griA 


attit 
criti 
“bar 
touc 
betv 


poetry?” Mallarme replied: “My dear man, poetry is not written with | 


ideas, it is written with words."! This witty statement is close to the 
view of Sri Aurobindo who says: “The poetic word is a vehicle of the 
spirit, the chosen medium ofthe soul's self expression....'? The true 
meaning here is a progressive manifestation of the spirit in the art of 
expression. In his critical book, The Future Poetry Sri Aurobindo 
deals with the basic problem of human speech used as a vehicle of 
spiritual verities. He discovers Whitman as the spokesman of the 
eternal spirit and overhead aesthesis. He makes the soul of mana 
reality that is palpable. At its best "the poetry of Whitman shows 
what large and new elements they can bring to the increase of spiritual 
potentialities of the new wide-spreading language." This approach 
gives an interesting clue to encourage further the tones of mystic 
revelation in Whitman. 
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Sri Aurobindo’s appreciation of Whitman challenges Eliot’s 
attitude to what he calls “the clap-trap of Whitman’s content. The 
critical reaction of Dobree is too hasty when he calls Whitman a 
“barbaric yawp." The reality is that Whitman’s mystic poetry always 
touches the domain of Self with intuitive will and vision. The bridge 
between word and spirit can be found in such lines of Whitman: 


Not I, not any one else can travel that road for you, 
and You must travel it for yourself. 

It is not far, it is within reach, 

Perhaps you have been on it since 


you were born and did not know, 

Perhaps it is everywhere on water and on land. 
amous (Song of Myself: 46) 
t write 
n with Like Eliot’s “Burnt Norton” he has the vision of the Absolute. 


‘tothe The critical assessment of Sri Aurobindo is totally acceptable when he 
of the interprets that “the Spirit was supposed to create the worlds by the 
ye true Word... ..”°5 
> art of 
bindo Indian philosophy has been the secret well for Blake, Shelley, 
icleof Emerson, Whitman, Carpenter and Eliot. Eliot turned to the Vedas, 
of the the Upnishads and the Bhagwad Gita. These texts taught him to 
man? Understand the concept of time and eternity in “Four Quartets” and 
shows "Word within the word” in «Gerontian". This is exactly the same attitude 
iritual expressed by Sri Aurobindo: as “arevealed word.”* Both regard the 
roach thythmic form of the poet as the highest form of speech. Whitman’s 
SU Indebtness to the ancient Hindu scriptures, especially Bhagwad Gita 
5 an established fact now. Whitman’s contemporary Thoreau, 
Emerson and Bucke recognize the mystic poetry of Whitman essentially 
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spiritual. Whitman’s friend R.M.Bucke wrote a book Cosmic 
Consciousness : A Study in the Evolution of the Human Ming 
(1900) in which he regards Whitman as the greatest instance of cosmic 
consciousness full of intuitional expression. He says: “He ( Whitman) 
goes on to speak of the ray of light, steady, ineffable with which God 
has lighted his life and says it is rare untellable, beyond all Signs, 
descriptions, and languages." It is striking that after Bucke it was Sri 
Aurobindo who closely and subtly argued in The Future Poetry 
(1920) that Whitman was “the Mahan Atma, the Great Self, the Great 
Spirit...seen through the vast strain of the cosmic thought and the 
cosmic life...” There could hardly be more complete criticism of the 
mystic poetry of Whitman which is supported with the help of the 
history of English poetry, from Chaucer to the beginning ofthe twentieth 
century. The mystic poetry of Whitman according to him is the revealed 
Word, the mantra.” “The word comes secretly from above the mind, 


but itis plunged first into our intuitive depths and emerges imperfectly 


to be shaped by the poetic feeling and intelligence... ..”” This is indeed 
the revolutionary and progressive view of Whitman as a mystic poet. 
Whitman and Sri Aurobindo are outstanding synthesizers of East and 
West. His stay for 13 years (from 7 to 20) in England made him an 
accomplished scholar of Greek, Latin, English and French. He came 
to know enough German and Italian to read Goethe and Dante in 
original. The moment he set foot on the soil of India in 1893, avast 
calm descended upon him. This predominance of the spiritual entity 
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Works through the aesthetic instinct and the intuitive sense in him. He | 


sees the word-thought, word-music and word-imagery in Whitman in 


man’, 


his spiritual evolution of consciousness. Such suggestions We findin “yo 
Emersonalso about the synthesis of word and spirit in his essay entitled | 


“The Poet" (1844) Emerson asserted: “Words and deeds are quite 
indifferent modes ofthe divine energy. Words are also actions; and 
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i ; : 7 10 Der : f 
Osmic stionsare a kind of words." Emerson is Insisting like Coleridge that 


Ming ebal expression is natural and organic as the leaf of grass. All the 
osmie imerican Transcendentalists Thoreau Emerson and Whitman indicate 
tman) iat words are images with spiritual significance. Of all the aesthetic 
hGod ainkers, it is only Sri Aurobindo who gives, the concentrated 
signs, xpression of the spirit and the creative mind about the Word: “The 
vas Sri ord comes secretly from above the mind. but itis plunged first into 
Poetry wintuitive depths and emerges imperfectly to be shaped by the poetic 

‘Great ling and intelligence, *hyda tastam manias.”!! 

nd the 

of the Sri Aurobindo formed a new idea, a new vision, and anew 

ofthe uthin criticism which he called “overhead aesthesis.” lyenger has 

entieth awn attention to his “overhead aesthesis" in these words: “A 


vealed takthrough in the mental consciousness in imminent, and perhaps 
mind, new overhead poetry may accelerate the revolutionary change, 
rfectly jenas it is — or can be- an expression of the impulse to shatter the 
ndeed ind— forged barriers and answer the beckoning calls from the wider 
poet. Sons of the Spirit.”!2 Here overhead poetry is charged with moments 
stand intuition and inspiration: 


im an I fly those flights ofa fluid and swallowing soul, 

; came My course runs below the soundings of plummets, 

nte in You light surface only, A force surfaces and depth, also. 

a vast (Song of Myself) 
entity 

m.H€ — Whitman molds words to mirror and echo unknown depths 


nani man’s consciousness not easily sizeable. It is close to Wordsworth’s 


find in “Voyaging through strange seas of thought, alone.” 
ntitled 


quite Atthis pointit can be discerned that Sri Aurobindo’s aesthetics 
s, and "hesizes both Western and Eastern aesthetics for the ascent of 
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Speech and the ascent of Spirit. He is privileged to say that the human 

ed as a vehicle of the spiritual life. He is aware of the thing 
apostle St. John when he declares that “in the beginning was the Word, 154 ¢ 
and the Word was with God, and the Words was God” (St John, deep! 
1.1). Similarly, he is familiar with the Vedic mystic who affirms thatal] actio 
ord. Sri Aurobindo refers to the Rig great 


speech is us 


the world is a creation by the w 
Veda as the “Lord of Speech, the ordainer of everything” (Rig Veda, wonsi 
XI, 81.7) Whitman gives to words the profound depths and the hew 
sublimest heights which Sri Aurobindo calls the mantra. Whitman’s ‘emo 
doctrine in the 1855 Preface reveals this approach of Sri Aurobindo: zves 
“AJ Beauty comes from beautiful blood and a beautiful brain. Ifthe 


greatness are in conjunction in aman or woman itis enough.” 


Under the impact of its deep spiritual consciousness Sri 
Aurobindo wants us to remember that “the poetic word is a vehicle of 
the spirit.” It is the chosen medium of the soul’s self-expression." 
Whitman has successfully expressed this critical approach in his mystic 
poetry. Both challenge the sheer image in the poetic theory of T.S. 
Eliot which Eliot calls “objective correlative.” K. D. Sethna rightly 
points out that "imaginative intensity" is wanting in this theory (Ofirth e 
Eliot). In the choice of words, Sri Aurobindo discovers five kinds oftam; 
poetic style which will help us to understand the poetry of Whitmanilequ 
These five kinds are: 


a. "Adequate" style ‘mar 
b. "Effective" or ^Dynàmic" style dee 
c. "llumined"style Aythg 
d. "Inspired" style fect 
e. “Inevitable” utterance ‘por 
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human The “adequate” style covers the immediate simple impact ofa 
of the (hing with the lucidity of vision.” The thought is not merely presented 
Word, asa conception, but it is felt and the waking soul touches though not 
t John, deeply some emotional central. Sri Aurobindo says, “It has the native 
thatal] action of the seeing word and bears the stamp ofa spiritual sincerity 
he Rig greater, profounder, more beautiful than that of intelligence."!5] et us 
2 Veda, consider the poem “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking”. The sea, 
ind the he wind, the bird, the bird’s song are seen with the “lucidity of vision”, 
itman’s ‘emotional center” and rhythmic suggestion. His adequate speech 
bindo: zives us the dactylic and spondaic harmony: 
1. Ifthe 
A Out ofthe cradle endlessly rocking 
Out ofthe mocking-bird’s throat, the musical shuttle, 
less Sri Out ofthe Nine-month midnight | 
'hicleof Overthe sterile sands and fields beyond where the child leaving 


ssion." His bed wandered alone bareheaded, barefoot 
s mystic (Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking) 
y of T. S. 


a rightly There is the touch of personal involvement expressing the joyful 
sory (Ofirth and love of the two mocking birds and the child who witness the 
kinds Oltama. Tt is all vivid and a thought felt. It bears the stamp of poetic 
"hitmanilequacy, ` 


The second power comes in the poet's vision through his 
jmamic or strongly effective style. Sri Aurobindo says, “There is 
ideed a poetic rhetoric... .just managing to bring in some element of 
lythmic emotion and vision...."" K.D. Sethna perceive merit in the 
‘fective speech and he says: “It (the effective or dynamic style) 
‘sponds in amore complex, more vibrant manner, catching something 
the movement rather than the stance of the subject."'? Like the 
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ri Aurobindo employs the principle of effective speech 


Romantic poets S 
‘the art of persuasion in imag 


for the embellishment of language. Itis surely‘ 
an effective language. It is not hard to find the effective style in his fight 


mystic poems where his vision has elevation of thought with some spirit 


element of rhythmic emotion : kind 
Do I contradict myself? 
Very well then I contradict myself. 


(Iam large, I contain multitude) 
(Song of Myself) 


With consistency Whitman has elevation of thought and he 
gives us sublime poetic rhetoric. Sometimes a true poetic effectivity is gets 
achieved through vivid metaphor and simile, richness and beauty of suc] 
phrase or the forceful word that makes the mind see the body. The 
effective style is expressed in the following lines of “Passage to India": 


O you temples fairer than lilies lo se: 
Pour'd over by the rising sun, o Sr 
O you fables spurning the known. eluding poeti 

' The world ofthe known, mounting to heaven! nex! 
You lofty and dazzling towers, pinnacled,, hou; 
Red as roses, burnish'd with gold! stha 
(Passage to India) He ç 

Acec 


In the above-mentioned lines Whitman’s richest imagery tight 
appears in his identification of spirituality with the force of fables and inspi: 
legends of far-away India. Here space and time merge and become 
indistinguishable for the spirit. A certain spontaneous intensity canbe 
found in these lines. | 
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speech The essential power of the “illumined style” has richer 
sionin imagination than the “adequate” style or “dynamic” style. It seizes 
inhis fights and shadows of “a more profoundly revealing vision, emotion, 
some spiritual response.” In Whitman’s mystic poetry the “illumined” style 
kindles the thought or image into vision and utterance: 

O Thou transcendant, 

Nameless, the fibre and the breath, 

Light of the light, shedding forth universe, thou centre of them 
{yself) (Song of Myself) 


and he This mystical ecstasy rises gradually to its highest pitch and 
ivityis gets the pure illuminative speech of poetry. The image of “light” is 
auty of surcharged with intuitive flash. 
y. The 
India" The fourth style is designated as inspired" which compels us 
lo see the right word in the poetic style. In this poetic style according 
lo Sri Aurobindo “we arrive at a more uplifted range of an inspired 
poetic speech which brings to us not only pure light and beauty and 
inexhaustible depth, but a greater moved ecstasy of highest or largest 
hought and sight and speech....?? What Sri Aurobindo means here 
that in the fourth style the expression is elevated, subtle and poignant. 
He calls it “a magical transformation of the adequate manner. ...”! 
According to K.D. Sethna this inspired style is like “a drama staged 
mager ight in front of us"? The poetic speech of Whitman is powerfully 
ces inspired and rises into spiritual vision in the following lines: 
peco Afar in the sky was a nest 
e $ My soul flew thither and squat and looked out 

| And saw the journey work of suns and system of suns 


And that a leaf of grass is not less then they... 
(Song of Myself) 
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But beyond the language of illuminated style there is also a speech in 
which a voice of Self moves in the inevitable, absolute. K.D. Sethna 
remarks: {All inevitable poetry is inspired and some of it which Sri 
Aurobindo picks out as absolute is intensely inspired,...” “It is not an 
in-look, but also an in tone a kind of spelled expression, at once elevated 
and subtle and poignant."? Sethna cites an example of the play 


Macbeth to show the power of words of the inevitable style: 


Duncan is in grave; after life's fitful fever he sleeps well 
(111,2,22-23) exper 

and B 

In Sri Aurobindo's judgment, Whitman “is a great poet, one poeti 

ofthe greatest in the power of his substance, the energy of his vision, hem 
the force of his style, the largeness at once of his personality and arche 
universality.” ” Whitman gives a great beauty of movement, perfection cluste 
of rhythm and the intensity of vision in the stanza XIV of When Lilacs eflec 
Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d.” This is one of the good examples of Oe 


the inevitable style: "m 
Come, lovely and soothing death, Salu 

a ea * * nlaur 

Lost in the loving floating ocean of thee k 

Loved in the flood by thy bliss, O death Spirit 

Spear 


From me to thee glad serenades 

(When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom'd) Sno] 

' ‘Song 

'Sri Aurobindo has said about Whitman as “one of the seers of kes 

old time reborn in ours might so have expressed himself in a moderne Sits 
and intellectualized language.” In the following passage of “Pass#2° 
to India” the spirituality of Whitman is stirred by the inevitable style 

and aesthetic revelation. Whitman says that “the passage is more than this, 
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sch in india”. As the poem closes the exclamations become more frequent, 
ethna {he lines shorter and the repeated words Suggest complete ecstatic 
ch Sr expression: “O farther, farther, farther sail”. The insight and experience 
iota, have inevitable afflatus. Gay Wilson supports the view of Sri 
aeg Aurobindo. He says, “As a poet Whitman must make carols of words, 
play but knows that these are only hints of meanings which echo the tone 
of Souls, and the phrase of Souls.’ 
| The archetypal symbols in Whitman are deeply rooted in his 
| experience and they determine the fitness of his imagination. Wimsatt 
and Brooks argued that “the archetypal materials are really a privileged 
t, one poetic subject matter in disguise.”?” Whitman shapes the structure of 
rision, the mystic poems by these archetypal images. The most important 
ty and archetypal images are the grass, the sea, the bird, the tree and a whole 
ection ‘luster of celestial bodies. The diversity of these archetypal images 
Lilacs ®flect the complexity of “Song of Myself", “Song of the Open Road”, 
ples of ‘Crossing Brooklyn Ferry”, “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking”, 
When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d”, “Passage to India” and 
‘Salut Au Monde”. The grass serves as the object of contemplation 
nlaunching the mystic journey. In "Song of Myself" itrecurs in strategic 
*ctions where it springs with renewed life. The poet apprehends the 
ipiritual mystery of the grass which grows around the globe. The 
‘pear of grass provides the key to the other: “I believe a leaf of grass 
om'd) Sno less than the journey-work of the stars." (Section 31) Outside 
Song of Myself”, it appears along the “open road” which the poet 
eers of lakes to" foot and ] ight-hearted." It provides the seat for the poet as 
nodernte sits observing “By the Roadside”. 
rassage 
lestyle Whitman had heavy reliance on the present participles, a sign 
e tha? "This personal genius. He had a lifelong attachmentto the grammatical 
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form ofthe present participle. The following titles of Whitman's poems 
can be considered here: “I hear America singing”, “Crossing Brooklyn 
Ferry”, “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking”. In “Out of Cradle 
Endlessly Rocking” he prepares himself through the observation of 
the mocking bird, “cautiously peering, and absorbing, translating” 
Whitman constructed the entire stanzas, even poems out of regularly 
repeated present participles. The purpose of the present participles is 
to enliven the description of the contents of individual pictures. There 
is a great similarity between Whitman’s use of participles and Hebrew 
prophet who uses “Christ ‘bearing’ the cross with ‘blood and sweat 
streaming down the face”. Whitman liberated himself from tradition, 
committed to a new art and presented his aesthetic imagination 
profoundly. In the appreciation of Whitman’s free verse Sri Aurobindo 
writes, “Whitman strikes out a harmony which has no kinship to nor 
any memory of the prose gravitation, but is as far above it as anything 
done in the great metrical cadences." Repetition occurs like the 
Old Testament in the appreciation of this open form lyric of Whitman. 
Sri Aurobindo remarks that he is “one of the seers of old time reborn 
in ours might so have expressed himselfin modem and intellectualized 
language, - ....””? He isa deliberate craftsman in writing the free verse. 
He knows that repetitions of any kind often make thythms memorable 
as in “Passage to India” and “Song of Myself". Whitman in free verse 
has a habit of cataloguing which we find in Eliot also, Whitmanis 
often rhetorical in his powerful repetition of initial words, or repeated 
use of initial words, or repeated use of parallel clauses. The poem 
“Salut au Monde” has powerful repetition of initial words: 


What widens within you Walt Whitman? 
What waves and soils exuding? 
What climes? What persons and cities are here? 


Sri 
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| poems What rivers are these? What forests and fruits are here? 
ooklyn What are the mountains called that rise high in the mists? 
Cradle (Salutau Monde) 
iti on of | 

ating” Allen fully affirms this approach: “The externals, the catalogue 


gularly of concrete details, are transcendental symbols of what he might call 
iplesis "spiritual truths." Given in his most vivid sensations and emotions he 
There has spiritual insight of the integral view of the universe. 

lebrew 

| sweat Whitman creates free versed forms in perfect conformity to 
dition, an inner vision. Art presents the ultimate value of life, and it bypasses 
nation logic. The open form poetry of various lengths was employed in T.S. 
obindo Eliot's famous poem, “The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock.” Whitman 
'tonor. dramatizes the ultimate in adequacy of words and concepts to contain 
ything the divine Reality. In support of the free verse of Whitman. Sri 
ike the, Aurobindo says, “The intellectual ages sing less in you. Itis their care 
itman. to cut and carve the lyrical form witha self-conscious and considering 


reborn art..." 2° Whitman receives the whole of existence as progressive 
alized! manifestation ofthe self. He himself suggests that the two realities the 
verse. material and the spiritual are identical. The voice of the poet is to 
orable reveal the presence of the divine by his intuitive experience. Whitman 
> verse does not distinguish the ordinary “T” from his Self. He says, “Divine 
12215 am [ inside and outside.” In his apocalyptic — prophetic phase, 
peated Whitman devotes his energies to a first-person elaboration of the 
poem spiritual image of the divine: 


I know I am solid and sound 

To me the converging objects ofthe universe perpetually flow, 

All are written to me, and I must get what the writing means. 
(Song of Myself) 


" 
i 
| 
| 
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Intuition, inspiration, transcendental and vision are not popular words 
today in judging poetry. New Critics and New-New Critics never 
imagine that the word comes secretly from our intuitive depths. These 
new critics adopt the dialectical methods injudging a poem. They 
move their readers from inspiration and understanding. They destroy 
the self of the reader and humiliate the poets by the language of paradox. 
Sri Aurobindo as a critic takes us back to the spiritual potentialities of 
the wide spreading language. He judges Whitman as the poet of 
intuition and vision. To him intuition and expression are identical in the 
function of poetry. The words of Whitman are inspirational because 
they exalt our delight. Whitman affirms over and over again that the 
soul stamps the poetic speech in “Song of Myself”. As Emerson 
puts it; “We know the truth when we see it...."?' So we find that the 


words of poetry in the main are a progressive manifestation of the 


spirit. This progressive manifestation of the soul Whitman affirms in 
his poem “Song of the Open Road”: 


Wisdom is of the soul, is not susceptible of proof is its own proof, 
Applies to all stages and objects and qualities and is content, 
Is the certainty of the reality and immortality of things and the 
excellence of things; 

(Song of the Open Road) 


In most of the poem the “efflux of the soul” becomes 
representative of the cosmic spirit. Whitman uses the path of the soul 
out of intense inspiration. He claimed once: “What I am after is the 


content not the music of words. Perhaps the music happens- it does - 


no harm."? 


Sri At 


poet 
and | 
open 
with 
Ferry 
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ords To Sri Aurobindo, intuition plays a very important role in 
ever poetry. The intuitive words come from the super-conscious region 
hese and become the essence of poetry of Whitman. The intuitive self 
hey opens secretly in the insight of Whitman. Whitman fuses the inner 
troy | with the outer when his experience is intuitive. In “Crossing Brooklyn 
dox. Ferry”, Whitman’s expression is intuitive: 


es of 

>t of We fathom you not- we love you- there is perfection in you also, 
n the You furnish your parts towards eternity 

ause Great or small, you furnish toward the soul. 

tthe (Crossing Brooklyn Ferry) 
rson 

tthe The image of the humanity in the last lines of “Crossing 


fthe Brooklyn Ferry”, symbolizes a spiritual unity in him and all creation. 

nsin The poet is widened. His latitude is widened, his longitude is lengthened. 
The expression gives concrete details with transcendental symbols 
which we can call spiritual intuition. 


ia Walt Whitman is generally taken to be the father of modern 
dthe | free-verse movement. He often practises great swinging rhythms, 
“insistence of tone” and common and prosaic expression. Sri 
oad) Aurobindo recognizes him as a revolutionary poet. He says, "Heisa 
great poet one ofthe greatest in the power of his substance, the energy 
MES  ofhis vision the force of his style, the largeness at once of his personality 
soul and his universality."? The use of parallel structure is frequent in 
sthe ' Whitman's poetry. This device of parallelism gives Whitman the 
Co Possibility of rendering the wideness and globality of his vision. The | 
use of parallelism recalls the spirit of the poetical movement, thoughit ` 
does not recognize the old established metrical mould. In *Leaves of | 
Grass” parallelism is the structural device, chiefly the synonymous 
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variety. The opening lines of “Song of Myself” are obviously a Series 
of parallel statements. He creates a rhythm not only of thought but 
also of sounds, because the repetition of thought is often achieved by 


repetition of words and hence sounds: 


I celebrate myself, and sing myself, 

And what] assume you shall assume, 

For every atom belonging to me as good belongs to you. 

I loafe and invite my soul, 

I lean and loafe at my ease observing a spear of summer grass, 
(Song of Myself) 


The use of parallelism closely resembles the prosody of Biblical 


poetry. The parallelism of Whitman affirms the view of Sri Aurobindo 


who has all praise for the poet's speech. He says’ “...the three 
indispensable intensities of poetry it may be intensity of thought and 
soul-substance, intensity of expression, ...” ?^ The intensity of 
expression is evident from the use of parallelism in the lines mentioned 
above. Whitman’s cosmic inspiration is most spiritual by the 
employment of parallelism. “We have a fall of the tread, almost a beat 
and sometimes a real beat. .. no recognized structural law of repetitions 
and variations." 3 


The dominant image in all of Whitman's work is the simple. 
separate leaf of grass. In the first edition Leaves of Grass (1855) 
appear to be the title of every poem as the running title of the book. ^ 


leaf of grassis no less than the journey work of stars; it symbolizes all - 


and everything- Man, Nature, the animate and the inanimate. The 
word “grass” has mystic opulence like Yeats’s phrase “great rooted 
blossomer” in the poem “Among School Children”. Intuitionally 


IU — —À' 
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oie Whitman is pnan of the grass as the “handkerchief of the Lord" with 
At but His diat in the corner. Tt sprouts in all climates and areas and it is 
edby global. Ultimately, the grass becomes the very stuff ofthe Spirit, and 
it ^signifies the eternal cycle of life, death and resurrection.’ Perhaps 
the sea and the related water images such as rivers, lakes, and ponds 
appear more frequently in the poetry of Walt Whitman. It becomes 
dominant in the “Sea-Drift”, “Passage to India", "Whispers of Heavenly 
u. Death” and some more poems. Precisely it can be said that the poet's 
daring exploration to sail further stirs the revelatory contact with the 
Spirit. “Passage to India" makes full use ofthe ocean and it is repeated 


rass. 
e several times for the spiritual journey ofthe soul: 

O my brave soul! 
blical O farther, farther sail! 
bindo O daring Joy, but safe! Are they not all the seas of God? 
three | O farther, farther, farther, sail! 
it and (Passage to India) 
ity of 
ioned The bird image repeated several times in Whitman’s poems 


y the “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking”, “Song of Myself”, “Children 

abeat Of Adam”. “Crossing Brooklyn Ferry” and “Birds of Passage” have 

itions Power and elegance of Yeats's swans, Keats’s nightingale, and Shelley s 
Skylark. 


mple. It is difficult to separate form from spirit in Whitman's poetry. 
855) Yet, the spirit occupies the primary position because he celebrates 
ok. A himselfas “divine average”. Dr. Richard M. Bucke asserted that “there 
esall - Was a remarkable instance of direct inspiration functioning through 
. The What he called cosmic consciousness." American transcendentalism 
voted demands broader understanding to the elucidation of form and spirit. 
nally. Both Emerson and Whitman have Sri Aurobindo's perceptions. They 
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donot annihilate the visible world in striving after unutterable reality. 
Whitman does not understand form exclusively from the turn of phrase 
and movement of rhythm. He understands form as God-affirming, a 
tryst with the mysterious Divine. The Mallarmean words that “poetry 
is not written with ideas, it is written with words” are still relevant 
today. Whitman moulded language to mirror and his free verse flowed 
through inspiration without the intellectual sophistications. 
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Kalpana Purohit 


The Purpose of Literature: 
A Study of the Works of Anand and Narayan 


The relation between literature and ideas can be conceived in 
iverse ways: frequently literature is thought ofasa formof* philosophy" 
3'ideas' wrapped in form: and it is analysed to yield ‘leading ideas’. 
Xplicit statements or allusions show the allegiance of a writer toa 
xcific philosophy or establish that he had some direct acquaintance 
ith philosophies once well known or at least that he is aware of their 
‘eral assumptions. This became a specific approach to comprehend 
erature for some. Throughout the ages the literature has always 
‘plored human values and their relevance in moments of crisis. This 
“specially evident in Indian Writing in English. After the advent of. 
dependence and tragedy of the ‘partition’, the Indian English novelists 
ifted their lanterns to the classical writers, philosophies and ideologies. 
le present paper aims at making assessment of the works of Anand 
d Narayan in the light of the socio-philosophical concerns as the 
"ose of literature, 


Mulk Raj Anand established himselfas a social reformer who 
4s forth realistic representation of social problems and then 
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philosophizes it. They say, that “a creative writer is the product of his assaul 


age and is influenced by several factors- history- contemporary and be jus 
personal." One major influence in Anand’s life was Mahatma Gandhi, an ide 
Anand seemed to suggest a remedy for social maladies by endorsing its mo 
«Humanism" of Gandhi through his body o f works, "but tl 


the philosophy of“ 
ay at Sabarmati Ashram with Gandhi leftan indelible barrie 


His three months st. 

mark on his psyche that changed the course of his life. In his well- sheddi 
known essay: “On the Genesis of Untouchable", he admits: hears. 
speec. 
In retrospect, I feel that under the tutelage of from é 
Mahatma, who did not pretend to be an artist, I was vho w 
able to exorcise all those self-conscious literary terms, nsepa 
which I had woven into the narrative"; inited 
nind, 

Further, 1 
** Also, the old man suggested the removal of my tho pi 
deliberate attempts at melodramatic contrasts of comic ive y 
and tragic motifs..... and the Mahatma asked for the alvati 
deflation of tricks out of two hundred and fifty pages, ignity 
hundred and fifty were left.” ke c 
ompr 


The novel begins with an autumn morning in Bakha’s life andnder ; 
the sun has not risen. His ordeal begins when he goes into the town fotry a 
sweep the streets as a substitute for his father. A strong believer in theas m 
dignity of man, Anand is shocked by the inhuman way; a section Oendh: 
society is treated. The degradation and humiliation inflicted on thetcorg 
unfortunate sections of society is highlighted through the oft refrain Ring ; 
Bakha, “Posh, Posh, sweeper coming”. The mere touch of an uppeompa 


caste Brahmin unleashes an invasion of abusive epithets and physictholur 
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fhis assault on Bakha. Mahatma Gandhi believed that violence could never 
yand be justified under any circumstances, either in the name ofa religion or 
ndhi, an ideology. Every nation has a character and this gets reflected through 
rsing its morally righteous citizens. The dawn of realization is there on Bakha. 
orks, “but then he realized that he was surrounded by a barrier, nota physical 
elible barrier but a moral one.” Anand seems to uphold Gandhiji’s views of 
well- shedding these barriers. Bakha moved on with this pain and he suddenly 
hears people shouting “Mahatma Gandhi ki jai” and goes to hear the 
speech of mahatma. Here, in this sea of humanity, he finds people 
from all classes and castes together as if Gandhi was a magnetic force 
vho would bring unity among all castes. He also feels that: “there was 
nseparable barrier between himself and the crowd....... Gandhi alone 
inited him with them, in the mind, because Gandhi was in everybody's 
nind, including Bakha's. Gandhi might unite them really. “ (151) 


Anand has evolved Mahatma Gandhi’s character in person 

iho preaches about his religion and concludes his speech: “May God 

ive you strength to work out yours soul salvation to the end,” (164) 
alvation which has to be achieved only through love, sacrifice, human 

ignity. Gandhiji believed that if the means were right, the end would 

ke care of itself. His idea of non-violence as a means was a 
omprehensive philosophy that has proved right for last five decades 

ife anduder all circumstances. His disciple, Martin Luther King Jr. did not 
own tary any weapon. His shield for the emancipation of the black people 
rin theas molded in non-violence and with that he dared to dream. For 
tion ofandhi, “Dharma meant, Compassion for all.” Even in Hitopadesha: 
on thétcording to Jataka tale, “Compassion is the greatest Dharma." Anand, 
frain king a novelist with a mission and commitment, tried to engender 
n upPeimpassion in the hearts of men towards other men. On his own 
hysicâlolution as an artist he stated “as a writer. .....the theme of my work 
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_ isthe magnitude of exploitation. 


180 
fhe Pi 
became the whole man and the whole gamut of human relationships” 
His ‘Humanism’ is based on Gandhi’s philosophy that: din 
e Manisthe master of his destiny. ill the 
e Casteism is a heinous crime. Munoc 
e Painis unavoidable but a fundamental evil. 
e Exercising tenderness and compassion, beliefin 
brotherhood is the greatest virtue. 
e Warisevil. Violence of any kind should not be 
encouraged. 

Even The Bhagavad Gita professes that “the war within, the 
struggle for self-mastery that every human being must wage if he or harm 
she is to emerge from life victorious.” orall 

very | 
nothe 


Coolie, another novel by Anand is a veritable saga of unending; 
pain, suffering and prolonged struggle for Munoo, punctuated E 
occasionally by brief moments of relief and hope. The book portrays 
the yawning gap between the haves and have not, the exploiters and 


lp bi 


exploited. Beginning his journey from his inhuman relatives, Munoo? @ $0 


passes through diverse situations- as a domestic help in an urban) Ward 
jean eas 


‘whic 


middle-class family, as a worker in a pickle-factory, as a coolie in tt 
city-market, a labourer in the cotton-mill and as a rickshaw-puller in 
the employment ofan Anglo-Indian women who has no morals. Beforetthe ti 


he dies, he is subjected to exploitation at all levels- bigger the place so 5 rel 
lolenc 
Tonot 
The focal point is Munoo and the pathos is sustained by thettion. 
emphasis on the innocence of Munoo against the merciless society gion 
Anand humanizes ‘coolie’ as in Bakha, he humanizes the “untouchable” part 


he gave him a mind, a heart, a soul and raised his dignity from anitduis 
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hips.” 
xdinary creature to the level ofa hero. He becomes an epitome for 
ill those who are denied the right to be loved, to live a life of dignity. 
vtunoo's tragedy seems to be Anand’s plea for reform: 


T Beneath this pervasive pessimism, there is an essential under- 
current of optimism in that the protagonist's death poignantly 
establishes the rotten state of society and the consciousness 
of need for its drastic reform. 


Ay 


inthe There is an ancient Sanskrit epigram "ahimsa paramo 
Tea harmah”: the highest Dharma is ahimsa, non-violence, universal love 
orall living creatures. For Anand, ‘Humanism’ was the Dharma of 
very human-being. Renunciation of evil thoughts and deeds against 
onding?other human being will liberate and give birth to anew world and 
tuated "Ip building ‘Swaraj’. 
rtrays 
sand Since, every writer is a member of society, he can be studied 
/funoo$ 8 social being and for that reason he has certain responsibility 
urban Wards society. Though his biography is the main source, such study 
» in the& easily widen into one of the whole milieu from which he came and 
iller in! Which he lived. Like anand, R.K.Narayan's vision is firmly rooted 
Before!the timeless values of life as enshrined in the ancient Indian Philosophy | 
lace sod religion, which attaches more importance to self-discipline, non- 
blence, renunciation, re-incarnation. The karma theory is very well 
Tonounced in his works. The law of Karma stipulates that every 
by thettion has its consequences. In the words of William Walsh, "The 
ociety?llBlous sense of Indian myth isa part of Narayan's grip of reality, of | 
hable’4s Particular view of human life...... he embodies the pure spirit of 
om antitduism,” 
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The Dark Room (1938) isa story ofa women Savitri, who is is the 
thrown to the dark room in the house. Her husband neglects her aş his à 
well as inflicts misery upon her. This forces her to leave the house bu; | €t 
soon returns, out of duty towards her children. The meek and docile 
Savitri gets transformed into a strong character when she asserts herself: 
“Do not touch me”, but continues to perform her ‘Karma’. Towards 
the end of the novel there is a contrast between the dark room and the 
open sky. She thinks of her future under the open sky, symbolically 
and questions: “We cannot exist without support?” This statement 
reflects the birth of anew women who renounces her matrimonial 
obligations- adopts a detachment and continues abiding her Karma 
and Dharma. The phrase “on the field of Dharma, (Dharma Kshetra) 
gives a hint that battle is to be an allegorical one, a fight of Dharma, expe 
justice against ' Adharma' or evil. 
À | 
Whenever righteousness gets subdued and injustice prevails, 
I manifest myself...... O scion of Bharta! 
The Bhagavat Gita 


In Hindu philosophy, much stress is laid upon the Dharma. 
Even the Lord says in the Bhagavat Gita: “Even a small amount of 
righteous deed protects one from great danger." 


The English Teacher (1945) presents a tragic vision of life of three 
Krishna, there's a reference of his wife leading a life ofa ‘Yogi’. T by th 
mildly joked about it. Oh, becoming a yogi, she never tried to defend (194 
herself, but merely treated, my reference with utmost indifference. .---- ', Upn 
There is Krishna's oscillation between despair and hope of finding ouf both 
the meaning of his existence. He comes to terms: “There is no escape attt 


from loneliness and separation..... A profound unmitigated Joneliness ofhi 
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vho js ÍS the truth of life. All else is false.” He achieves peace and harmony in 
her aş his attempt to communicate with the spirit of his dead wife. Narayan 


se but Seems to plea for patience, devotion and penance on his part. 


docile 

erself: You have the right to work, but never to the fruit of work. You 
wards should never engage in action for the sake of reward, nor 
nd the should you long for inaction. Perform work in this world. 
ically Arjuna, as a man establishes within himself- without selfish 
ement attachments and alike in success and defeat. 

1onial (2: 47-48) 
Karma 

hetra) Mahatma Gandhi explains this with authority of his personal 


arma, experiences: 


By detachment, I mean that you must not worry, 


t 


evails, Whether the desired result follows from your action or not, 
so long 

t Gita As your motive is pure, your means correct, really, it means 
that the things 

arma. Will come right in the end, | 

unt of If you take care ofthe means and leave the rest to Him. 


When asked to sum up his life in twenty-five words, he didin 
‘life of three. Quoting from Ishopanishad, “renounce and enjoy. Inspired 
ogi’. ‘I by this, Narayan evolved the character of Sriniwas in Mr. Sampath 
defend (1949)who is a script-writer of“ The Burning Kama”. The study of 
’, Upnishads for years has made him indifferent to worldly life. He seldom 
ing out bothers about material considerations and maintains an objective 
escape attitude in human-relationships. His spiritual dilemma to find the solution 
eliness of his responsibilities is thus described: life and the world and all this 
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is passing, why bother about anything? The perfect and imperfect are 
all the same. Towards the end of the novel Sriniwas puts a question to 
Mr. Sampath: “ Why should one take pains for the accumulation of 
the wealth? Everyone has to go alone breaking the intimate 
relationships.” But his attitude does not deter him from doing his duty 
or doing his ‘Karma’. Karma means a ‘deed’ or ‘action’. The law of 
karma states simply that every event has a cause and an effect. The 
Gita pleads for the renunciation of selfishness in thoughts, words and 
deeds. Buddha calls it ‘Tanha’, ‘Thirst’, the fierce compulsive craving 
for personal satisfaction that demands to be slaked at any cost, whether 
to oneself or to others. 


Krishna tells Arjuna to “renounce the fruits of action”, (karma 
phala). This theme of ‘nishkama karma’ is very well brought out in 
The Guide, where the protagonist Raju is shownas the willing Sanyasi 
but who later lives on to redeem himself. The bogus holy-man changes 
into aman of sacrifice. Narayan highlights the social values related to 
domestic life, morality, rural simplicity and asserts that man has his rise 
and fall within this world of experience. Raju feels a sense of personal 
responsibility for his actions. His fall is a logical result of his ‘Adharma 
Actions’ that is getting into relationship with Marco’s wife Rosy, the 
deviation of the hero from the moral duty. 
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His Waiting for the Mahatmaisa story of Mahatma Gandhi. — 


Narayan has simply projected him as a character and not as a symbol. 
He is shown among Harijans, villagers and there is a concern for truth, 
simplicity ans non-violence. The characters Sriram and Bharti felt the 
magnetic pull of Gandhi and become ardent disciples. The ‘wait’ in 
this novel is not akin to Waiting for Godot, where it does not lend any 
tangible result but patience., devotion which will bring its end, on his 
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Stare | own. Sriram waits for Mahatma's permission to marry Bhartu; 


onto | Nathuram waits for Mahatma and the sub-continent waits fo 
on of | of getting ‘Swaraj’ for its millions. In each of these cases, 
mate bears fruit’. Mahatma Gandhi encapsulates The Gita s 


r the hope 
‘the wait 


ms message in 
duty one phrase “Nishkama Karma- self action without selfish motives”, 


Ww of 
. The ' Another of his novel is worth mentioning here. The Man Eater 
sand of Malgudi is deeply rooted to our age- old beliefs of victory of good 
ving over evil. Vasu, a taxidermist is described as prince of darkness who 
ether insists on shooting an elephant engaged in the religious procession. 
Natraj and others dissuade him but no avail. However, the procession 
passes by peacefully and Vasu is found dead in the morning suggesting 
wma ithe inevitable triumph of good over evil. Interestingly, Narayan evolves 
utin the character of shastri who cites stories of Ravana, Mahishasur and 
yasi Bhasmasur to establish the conception of Manusmriti that “Dharma 
nges jrotects those who protect Dharma and Dharma destroys those who 
edto destroy Dharma”, Vasu symbolizes negation and destruction and finally 
srie gets destroyed by himself. Narayan believed in incarnation theory; 
onal Natraj's cry of anguish and prayer to Lord Vishnu reflects this: “Oh! 
arma Vishnu! Save our elephant and save all the innocent men and women 
„the Who are going to pull the chariot.” The failure of Vasu to destroy the 
‘lephants symbolizes the faith in the renewal and restoration of life. 


dhi. Finally, the theme of ‘Renunciation’ is brought out well in his 
abol. The Vendor of Sweets (1967). The conception of ‘Sanyas’ or the 
ruth, ‘enunciation of worldly goods and attachments for spiritual pursuits 
tthe Jain an ideal for Narayan. Jagan’s son Mali leaves for America, 
CO tums with an American lady and leads a life of sin. The writer exploits 
Jany he Possibility of compromise between a house holder and a *sanyasi'. 
nhis ligan does not leave the world to uncompromising role ofa sanyasi, 
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though he thinks itas a means of escape. Adisciple of Mahatma Gandhi, 
he tries to live in accordance with the teachings of The Bhagavad 
Gita; the simple life, participation inthe freedom struggle fills him with 
pleasure while he practices the philosophy of detachment. He offers 
to pay for the lady’s ticket, as he thought that “it is a duty we owe 
her”. Self-realisation compels him to a life of Yogi, of spiritual devotion 
and he says thus: Lam a free man. 


The term for retiring from the World is *Sanyas', or 
‘Renunciation’. Traditionally, it meant renouncing worldly ties and 
attachments. Buddha is perfect example of this. Lord Krishna admits 
that this path can lead to the goal but he recommends the path of 


selfless action- 


Perfect renunciation is difficult to attain without performing 
action. But the wise following the path of selfless service, 
quickly reach Brahman. 


Renunciation is an Indian way of life for ages. A renouncer 
adheres to the ideals of non-attachment controlling the sense and 
showing a kind of selfless love towards all. Jagan is a renouncer who 
follows Mahatma Gandhi in Truth, Satyagrah and non-violence. He 
attains the state of * jeewanmukta' . Yt is noted that *ieewanmukta* is 
not essentially a person who renounces the world but a man living 


among temptations of life, performing the duties like an ordinary man, 
renouncing all that is evil in him and treading the path of ‘Dharma’. 
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BOOK REVIEW 
n 
A Married Woman by Manju Kapur, New Delhi, Penguin Books 
yi; | India (P) Ltd., pp 339. 
nari tū hai aisà upwan, jisne mahakaya sabka Jivan; 


an ict dr sape z E. ; E d 
nari hai is$war kā vardan, isko mile ucit samman. 


It is an accepted fact that the women writers have added a 

| newdimension to Indian-English fiction with their exquisite perception 
of men and matters. Their fiction constitutes a major segment of the 
contemporary writing in English. It provides insights, a wealth of. 
understanding, a reservoir of meanings and a basis of discussion. 
Through women writers' eyes we can see a different world, with their 
assistance we can seek to realize the potential of human achievement. 
They have dealt with the place and position of women in Indian Society 
and their problems and plights from time to time. While doing so, they 
have analyzed the socio-cultural modes and values that have given 
Indian women their role and image along with their efforts to achieve 
aharmonious relationship with their surroundings. In due course, they 

. aimed at portraying realistically Indian women’s sense of frustration 
and their alienation. Time and again we see the Indian women as 
displaced, alienated figures, ground in the mill of convention, domestic 
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injustice and institutionalized tyranny, the victims of their time, of their 
society, of their own romantic illusions. When the woman awakens, | the: 


she awakens to the absurdity of life which follows the disintegrationof | midi 


familiar reality.' It is aptly quoted here: Dell 
conr 

vidus nàri to murdon ko bhi jilà sakati hai, relat 

ungli se himalaya ko bhi hila sakati hai; acqu 

ye deśa hai vaha desa jahan nari mā bankar, as be 
bhagwan ko godi me khila sakati ha. Kapı 

from 


Amritsar born Manju Kapur who also authored Home (2006), | their 
insists that the world she creates in her novels is not because ofany until 
personal analysis ofthe world in front of her. All her novels deal with | turne 
the state of middle class women in Indian society. While Difficult | betw 
Daughters (1998) depicts against the backdrop of India’s partition. | all-A; 
Her first novel is the result of five years of research and writing. She, 

a celebrated author of the prize-winning novel, has written as a 
seductive story of love, set ata time of political and religious upheaval. | in a sı 
It stems the intellectual experience of her academic life. ‘Ican analyze | that v 
only because J ama teacher’, revealed in one of the interviews”. Having | husbz 
started her writing career late her 40s- middle-age angst had something | her ey 
to do with it- she realizes she can not afford to take forever onone  dutie: 
book. She is happy as she is passing her moment between college,  increz 
home and writing. ‘Writers are not stars. They are not public figures. contin 
she believes. In one of the interviews she unlocks: ‘I get both inspired Then, 
and depressed. I wish I could write like that. Writing is a muscle that | Theat 
needs to be exercised all the time.” Usual] 
friend; 


Lof 
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Told with sympathy and intelligence, 4 Married Woman,is 
the story of an artist whose canvas challenges the constraints of 
middleclass existence. Astha has everything -an educated, middleclass 
Delhi woman could ask for children, a dutiful loving husband, and 
comfortable surroundings. When she embarks ona powerful physical 
relationship with a much younger woman, she risks losing the 
acquisitions ofher conventional marriage. She was brought up properly. 
as befits a woman, with large supplements of fear." So begins Manju 
Kapur's second novel, 4 Married Woman. On the verge of retirement 
from the Indian civil service, Astha's parents are desperate to see 
their only child safely married. She rebelliously refuses every suitor, 
until she meets Hemant, whose time at university in the States has 
turned him into a liberal thinker. Or so she hopes. But somewhere 


_ between their first and second child, Hemant changes from being an 


all-American father into an all-Indian one. 


As we delve into Astha's adult life we find a free Spirit trapped 
ina suffocating traditional society, whose restrictions belie the fact 


| that we are fast approaching the 2 Ist century. Her distant and cruel 
husband, interfering mother-in-law and disapproving mother watch 


her every move. She pushes her frustrations aside, and focuses on her 
duties as mother, wife and daughter. Her children, husband and 
increasingly-passionless marital sex take up her life. But the tensions 
Continue to simmer, surfacing from time to time as paralyzing migraines. 
Then, she meets Pipeelika, the striking widow ofa political Street 


; Theatre actor. A rapport is quickly established between them, and her 


Usually-controlling husband for once allows her to cultivate the 
ftiendship. Pipeelika keeps his wife busy, he thinks smugly to himself, 
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andshe even seems to have fewer headaches nowadays. And besides, marri 
another woman couldn't possibly bea threat to his relationship. Hemant passi. 
couldn't be more wrong; against all odds, the relationship grows and feet i 
the two women become intense lovers. But Astha becomes caught in S°™M¢ 
a terrible dilemma; should she stay with the tradition and safety of her Agai 
home and children, or make a run for her freedom and an unthinkable Mus 


love? unres 


she ii 
Religious tensions between Hindu and Muslim mirror Astha’s meet 
frustrations. Although her marriage seems far less violent than the and v 
political and religious situation, it is in reality no less oppressive or | betw 
damaging. Astha tells her husband that she is going ona pilgrimage to boun 
the Babri Masjid mosque at Ayodhya, and there she and Pipeelika write 
steal a few days of peace together. But somehow Astha’s destiny isas | descr 
desperate and uncertain as the fate of the mosque, a building thathas | ends 
stood for centuries as a symbol of uneasy co-existence between Hindu their 
and Muslim but is now, more than ever, under threat. For a large 
number of extremist Hindus see the mosque’s existence as an affront | Inde 
to their national and religious pride and are intent ondemolishingit,as | Matu 
well as any Muslims that get in the way. Only one thing is sure: beset | mané 
by enraged Hindus, pleading Muslims and crooked policemen, the | One v 
mosque, like Astha's marriage, will stand or fall dependingonthe Some 
courage and clout of those willing to fight the aggressors in the name “even 
of liberty and tolerance. into i 
relev 


Itis the story of Astha, a young woman broughtupinDelhiin aggre 
atypical middle-class household. Astha succumbs to her parents finding those 
her a husband in the traditional arranged manner. Within the bounds of 
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marriage, she discovers a latent sexuality, which is driven by love and 
passion for her husband. She leads a seemingly blissful life finding her 
feet in the teaching profession as well as bearing two children. Yet 
somehow, underneath all this, lies a life of repression and anguish. 
Against the backdrop of communal unrest in India with the Hindu- 
Muslim conflict over sacred ground in Ayodhya, Kapur develops the 
unrest within Astha’s life. Her marriage becomes questionable after 
she involves herself in the outer world of rebellion and protest. She 
meets the grieving widow ofa Muslim protester whom she had admired 
and who died in the violence in Ayodhya. There follows a torrid affair 
between Astha and Pipeelika Khan: two women crossing social 
boundaries to find solace and understanding in each others arms. Kapur 
writes about sexual encounters without any literary inhibitions. Her 

_ descriptions are unnerving and passionate at the same time. The book 

' ends on a note of inconclusive compromise as the two women find 
their own ways, knowing they cannot have a future together. 


In depicting the inner subtlety ofa woman's mind, Kapur displays a 
mature understanding of the female psyche. Most of all, Kapur 
manages to blend the personal with the external. She speaks as some- 
one who has lived through the unrest of the communal riots, which in 
some way affected the lives ofall Indians. They were a major historical 
event and Kapur has entwined them with simplicity and understanding 
into the lives of Astha and Pipeelika. She shows an India which is 
relevant both to those who stayed on in their country to face the 
aggression of Westem influences and heightened competition, and also 
} those who opted to view the country from Western climes. 
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However, occasionally Kapur's rendition of a lesbian relationship 
sometimes distracts the reader from the tensions of the situation and ` I 
the core sensibilities of the characters. Nevertheless, 4 Married | 
Woman is a well-balanced depiction ofa country's inner development | 

- its strengths and its failures - and the anguish ofa woman's unrest, | 


which is as complicated as the social and political upheaval going on I 


around her. 


| 
Satendra Kumar í 
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